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“There are no period styles in bathrooms 
to copy. We must originate the architec- 


ture, the equipment, the decorative treat- 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


charts of the colors that make up the color 


composition. The compositions are varied 


and beautiful in their color harmonies. 





ment of this modern American room.” 
Thus, in the new book “Color and Style in Bathroom Furnish- 
ing and Decoration” the problem of the bathroom is stated for 
the first time. 

This book is an astonishing revelation of what can be accom- 
plished by dealing with the bathroom as a new interior. Setting 
aside tradition it advances new ideas for the architecture and deco- 
ration of the bathroom—ideas that at once broaden the useful- 
ness of the bathroom and make it a worthy part, architecturally, 
of the home. 

These new ideas are given practical application in a whole series 
of new bathroom interiors that are contemporary in design, in fur- 
nishing, in decorative treatment. Each bathroom, an original design, 
has been portrayed in an oil painting by an eminent American artist. 


In the book reproductions of these paintings are supplemented by 


Words are not used to describe colors. The 
color itself—for plumbing fixtures, walls, ceiling, floor, floor cover- 
ing and draperies—is illustrated. Thus the book becomes an authori- 
tative guide to the correct use of color in bathroom decoration. 

The distinctively designed plumbing fixtures are pictured in the 
new and exclusive colors: St. Porchaire Brown, Clair de Lune 
Blue, Ming Green, Orchid of Vincennes, Ivoire de Medici, 
Royal Copenhagen Blue, Meissen White, Tonian Black, Rose du 
Barry and T'ang Red. 

“Color and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration” 
will be issued about March 15th. If you are interested in this, 
the first authoritative treatment of the bathroom asa subject of in~ 
terior decoration, it is suggested that you write immediately for a 
copy of the book, Ziving the name of your architect, contractor, 


or interior decorator. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. prrrspurcH 
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We Are Opening 
New Showrooms in 
New York City and 
Los Angeles 

OW you may see in these 
displays the many Kittinger 
distinctive reproductions. € In 
New York City, about March Ist, 
at 205 East 42d Street; in Los 
Angeles at factory on Goodrich 

| Blvd., corner of Union Pacific 
Ave., about April 1st. Purchases 
may be arranged through your 

dealer or decorator. 












































© 1929, Kittinger Company 


‘Ghe'Very Ghair 6very Modern Living Room Needs 


lens; is a fireside chair that seems to reach out to claim you for its own . Its comfortable 
depth with wing back and arms invite relaxation and leisurely enjoyment . . . the upholstery of 
new curled hair is resilient . . . the down-filled cushion never packs .. . its unusual beauty and 


the dignity of its solid walnut frame place it among your heirlooms. 





Of a later English period, this Kittinger reproduction should not be confused with similar models 
of the earlier Queens Annewtype. There should also be no confusion with commercial chairs of 
this appearance built for competition. Like the other pieces in this group, all Kittinger furniture is 
of authentic period design, constructed throughout in solid Cabinetwoods, principally American 
Walnut, Honduras Mahogany and Oak, with a few in Maple. 


Such pieces of furniture may be acquired from time to time to bring new charm to any room. 





There is assurance of durable service at so reasonable a price that there need be no sacrifice of 


budget expenditures for present-day luxuries. 


This Early English desk and 


chair feature the Linenfold Let us send you an attractive booklet ons Living Room Furnitures . . . profusely illustrated . . . 
motif... in solid oak together with names of dealers in your vicinity through whom you may purchase. Kittinger 


or solid walnut. 


Company, Dept. 10, Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SHOW ROOMS 


Buffalo Grand Rapids New York Los Angeles lKittinger) 
At Factory, Elmwood Ave. Keeler Bldg. 205 East 42d Street At Factory, Goodrich Blvd. | DISTINCTIVE 
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Mary Jackson Lee will show 
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you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 
Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 





























ALONG with the one-of-a-kind 
examples of ceramic art that 
come from the Danish factory 


come also entertaining bits of pot- 
tery like that in Figure 1, which 
must have been made when one 
of the artists was in-a frivolous 
mood. It is a covered bonbon dish 
in rich colors — blues, greens, and 
reds. The faun that caps it has a 





FIG. I 
mischievous expression, and the 
whole thing is rather amusing. 
It’s not what you would be likely 
to find anywhere except in this 
particular shop and _ therefore 
has the great point of exclusive- 
ness. For a bridge prize, perhaps, 
or even for a small wedding gift, 
this would lend itself verv well 
indeed, and you could be sure it 
would n’t_ be duplicated. It is 


43” in diameter and 57” tall. The 
price is $5.50, postpaid. — Roya 


COPENHAGEN PoRCELAIN, INC., 


155 West 57th Street, N. Y.-C. 


ITALIAN luncheon sets seem to 
be in as high favor as ever, and 
therefore the set in Figure 2 is 
quite a find. There is a long 
runner 17” x 36”, six runners 12” 








x 18”, and six 14” napkins. The 
linen is cream colored, of excel- 
lent quality, while the hem-stitch- 
ing and embroidery are finely 
done in color, with very neat hems 
and carefully fastened threads. 
You may have your choice of 
several colors, dark blue, green, 
yellow, lavender, and rose. The 
two latter colors are unusual and 
so pretty for summer luncheon 
tables. Even if vou are weil 
stocked at the moment, these sets 
seem worth buving because they 


are so unusual at the price of 


$12.50, postpaid, for the thirteen 
pieces. If vou were in Italy vou 
probably could not buy such good 
linen for so little money. —Mak- 
ANNA, INc., 416 Bovlston Street, 
Boston. 


ABOUT six months ago | showed 
in these pages a small bedroom 
lamp of painted porcelain ware 
with the same design as the toilet 
bottle at the right (Figure 3). 
This is white with the design in a 
rosy toile de Jouv red and would 
be very stunning used in con- 
junction with the lamp. The one 





at the left, with a hunting scene 
in colors, is distinctly masculine. 
Both have bands of color at the 


top. These bottles are unusual 
in shape and have a useful look 
that I like, and the fact that they 
are not transparent seems to me 
to have its advantages. The con- 
tents are so well concealed. For 
the top of a bureau or the bath- 
room shelf they are equally suit- 
able, and are somewhat more out 
of the ordinary than the glass one 
sees everywhere. They are 53” 
tall and 5” wide and cost, post- 
paid, $5.50 each. — THE THREE 
New Yorkers, 8 West 47th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


THE Venetian wine bottle in 
Figure 4 is unique because it is 
made especially for the shop where 
I found it, and I have never seen 
one like it elsewhere. It is that 
slightly greenish color, like the 
glass of most wine bottles, and is 
thin enough to have a rather nice 
sheen. The handle and the pour- 
ing snout make it different from 
most carafes, but the really dis- 
tinguishing feature is the ice 
pocket at the side. This has a dou- 
ble advantage of cooling the 
liquid without diluting it. This 


FIG. 4 


is, of course, desirable when the 
bottle is to be used for water, 
but it is almost essential when it is 
filled with a liquid whose taste is 
impaired by the addition of melt- 
ing ice. The jar is especially 
attractive as a container for lem- 
onade or orangeade during warm 
weather. Ready to ship, the price 
is $4.00. Express is extra. The 


bottle illustrated above stands 
about 12” high and holds two 


quarts. — Brick OvEN TAVERN, 
40 Joy Street, Boston. 


RED-LACQUER finger bowls are 
individual, unbreakable, and in- 
expensive, and for the table that 
is not too formal nothing is love- 
lier. The one in Figure 5 1s 
plain except for the band of black 
which heightens the color. If | 
seem to harp upon the beauties 
of this particular shade of red, it 
is because, to my mind, there is 
nothing quite like it. A bowl of 
this color is especially stunning 
when combined with pewter— 


[ 250 ] 








FIG. 5 
and so many hostesses these davs 
are using pewter plates. It meas- 
ures 2” high and 43” in diameter, 
and obviously has a variety of 
uses other than the one | have 
designated. The finish will with- 
stand hot liquids as well as cold, 
so that the bowls may even be 
used for soup. The price, $1.25 
each or $7.50 a half dozen, postage 
prepaid, is more than reasonable. 
— BENJAMIN. E. PALMER, 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y. C. 
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GAY Holland-printed bed- 
spreads are especially suitable for 
summer houses, because they are 
so practical, and as a matter of 
fact are good all the vear round. 
The design in Figure 6 is unus- 
ual and interesting because of its 
usable character. Hand blocked 
on heavy cotton fabric, the back- 
ground is white with a_ tiny 





FIG. 6 


black dot. The pattern is rath- 
er small, in a combination of blue, 
green, red, and yellow, so bal- 
anced as to make it harmonize 
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hes ow with Frigidaire you can regulate 
the speed of freezing ice cubes and desserts 


THE NEW 


COLD CONTROL 


offers greater convenience... 
utmost simplicity 






THE COLD CONTROL WHICH 
REGULATES FREEZING SPEED 


Today Frigidaire offers a new 
and far-reaching development 
in automatic refrigeration. Now 
you can regulate, at will, the 
temperature in the freezing 
compartment. 


49 ee J 


QUICK FREEZING 
If, for any occasion, unusually 
quick freezing of ice cubes is de- 
sired, just set the control lever 
at “Colder”. The temperature 
drops! Freezing is accomplished 
with much greater speed. 


ings more than repay its entire 
cost. Frigidaire offers utmost 
convenience in the arrangement 
of food shelves... incredibly 
quiet operation...and alow price 
that could be possible only as a 


In the freezing of desserts, 
result of quantity production. 


various ingredients require 
different temperatures for best 
results. The Frigidaire Cold Con- 
trol enables you to set the tem- 
peratures of the freezing com- 
partment just right for the par- 
ticular dessert you are freezing. 





MAY WE SEND YOL 
THESE BOOKS? 
We should like to tell you more 
about the New Frigidaire...what 
it will do...the work and bother 
it will eliminate ...the protec- 
tion it offers to health. We want 
to give you a book of recipes for 
the new delicious desserts that 
can now be made so easily and 
quickly. And we want you to 
know how Frigidaire can be 
bought on the easiest of terms. 


The New Frigidaire is now 
equipped with the “Cold Con- 
trol” without added cost to the 
buyer. Its adoption is in keeping 
with the policy that has estab- 
lished Frigidaire’s leadership 
and made it the choice of more 
buyers than all other makes of 


electric refrigerators combined. You can get the complete facts 


at any Frigidaire display room, 
or mail the coupon and we shall 
gladly send you copies of the 


INCREDIBLY QUIET 
Frigidaire offers dependable ree = ™ 
frigeration ... a temperature in recipe book and the New Frigid- 
the food compartment below 50 FRI i | aire catalog. Frigidaire Corpora- 
degrees. Frigidaire offers eco- tion, Subsidiary of General Mo- 


nomical operation sothatitssavy. SSS PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS = tors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 





MH FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, . 
> Dept. 0-103, Dayton, Ohio. : Th 
Please send me copies of the Frigidaire Recipe Book 
and the new catalog. i re 


(PRIGADAILE 
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Once upon a time— 


....and before this old mantel his last stand was made. With the ™ 
courage of a lion he fought, but they were too many for him. He ay 
who had so often been the victor was now the vanquished—the %\ \ +" 
gallant last of a noble line... . \ . 


History, lore and legend have descended with many of the mantels 
brought here from Europe by this House. Genuine antique mantels 
that have lived since the Middle Ages, since the Renaissance. It is 
only because of our connections abroad, cemented by a century of 
activity, that such Old World Treasures come to us, to our patrons. 
And these antique stone and marble mantels are as rich in beauty 
and design as they are in historic background. 





OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 
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Cy (HE Georgian Period Antique Mantel shown 
here was taken from an old mansion built 
in 1735 in Great Marlborough Street, London. 
Price $2500. Georgian Period Andirons, silver 
finish, to match. Price $275 for large size, $175 
for small. If you are interested in a mantel or 
distinctive fireplace fixtures, in any particular 
period, we shall gladly submit photographs of 
those now available. A booklet describing 
our service and offerings is yours for the 
asking. Address us at New York— Dept. HB. 


JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
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MODERN FRENCH COMMODE 
Louis XVI 
BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc., 694 Madison Ave., New York 


Interior Decorators 











CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 


aS 





\ bronze bowl] in the torm 
of a lotus leat lends untold 
artistic charm to the beauty 
{f spring flowers. Bowl with 
vood stand $17, 


YAMANAKA & CO. 
680 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 


in almost any decorative scheme. 
Red and blue predominate in the 
borders, while at the upper and 
lower edges are boldly set-in 
triangles of black. Personally, 
I like these very much, but if you 
do not, they can be removed 
without spoiling the symmetry 
of the spread. The size is two 
yards by three vards and the 
price is $12.00, postpaid. This 
spread is practically sunfast and 
can be washed innumerable times 
without fading. — MouNTAIN 
Community, INc., 157 East 51st 
Sirett,“N. Y.C. 


THE automobile shows are over, 
and more than a few who attended 
have succumbed to temptation 
and bought one of the new models. 
To finish the deal properly you 
should have one of the unusual 
mascots shown in Figure 7. The 
one at the right is the swallow, the 


bird of swift departure, while the 
one at the left is Pegasus, the 
winged horse. The photographs 
fail utterly to show you the grace 
and beauty of these figures, which 
are truly marvelous for their line 
and balance. They were made 
from designs submitted in compe- 
tition, of the finest bronze, not 
cast ina die, but carefully cut and 
moulded and then heavily plated 
with silver. They are guaranteed 
to withstand the terrific amount of 
vibration to which any radiator 
ornament is subjected. The Pega- 
sus Is 9” long and costs $40.00. 
The swallow is 6” long and costs 
Either one of them is 
worthy of being placed on the fin- 
est car made. — TANQUARY-Mas- 
cots, 351 South Norton Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 


$20.00. 


IN order to enjoy an open fire vou 
must have a goodly supply of 





FIG. 7 











DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


ke LITTLE 
(;ALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 























RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















JANE WHITE LONSDALE 

INTERIOR DECORATOR 

314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 
We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture, and Decorative Fabrics. 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS AT LOWEST PRICES 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture” sent for 25c 


secu, The REED 
in Sun-Parlor eC 
Furnishings 


BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





The Modern Mode 
is charmingly 
exemplified in this unusual 
lamp. We have itin lovely 
tints of blue or green 
Austrian pottery with a 
parchment shade that is 
peculiarly appropriate. 
14” hish 
$20 complete 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 


588 Madison Avenue 
New York 








GEORG FR JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER INC. 











Opposite Carnegie Hall 
Booklet on Request 
169 West Fifty-Seventh St., NEW YORK 





[ LET US RESTORE | 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, Dew- 

ter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

38 Charles Street Boston, Mass.| 
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“No excess weight, 
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my answer is —[ just smo 
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George Gershwin 
comp of the f: 
“Rhapsody in Blue” 


Reach for 
a Lucky 
instead of 
a sweet. 





























a Luck 99 
bale 


George Gershwin 
Noted Composer 





I 


“When people ask me how I keep in physical trim 
—with no excess weight, my answer is, ‘I just 
smoke a Lucky whenever I crave over-rich pastries 
which fatten.’ There’s nothing to equal that won- 
derful flavor, so appetizing, yet never interfering 
with one’s normal appetite for healthful foods.” 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 














HE modern common sense way—reach for 

a Lucky instead of a fattening sweet. Every- 
one is doing it—men keep healthy and fit, 
women retain a trim figure. Lucky Strike, the 
finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, then toasted 
to develop a flavor which is a delightful alter- 
native for that craving for fattening sweets. 

















Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 
20,679 physicians recognize this when they say 
Luckies are less irritating than other cigarettes. 
That’s why folks say:“It’s good tosmoke Luckies.” 


















Authorities attribute the enormous in- 
———* crease in Cigarette smoking to the im- 
provement in the process of Cigarette manufac- 
ture by the application of heat. It is true that 
during 1928, Lucky Strike Cigarettes showed a 
greater increase than all other Cigarettes com- 
bined. This surely confirms the public’s confi- 
dence in the superiority of Lucky Strike. 


i] It’s toasted 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through the 
National Broadcasting Company’s network. The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra in “The Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway.” 
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© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Reproduction of old English 
Port Wine Glass as Cocktail 
Glass; beautifully engraved 
with Hunting or Polo Scenes; 
hollow square base. 

Champagne and Goblets 


wood on hand, because it’s hard 
enough to have to lift on a stick 
now and then without having to 
descend to the cellar for it. That’s 
why everyone has been looking for 
commodious but attractive wood 
baskets and boxes. The big brass 


dignified air that is in keeping with 
rooms bearing the influence of 
English eighteenth-century styles. 
The box comes in red, dark green, 
blue, yellow, and black, and in 
every case the general impression 
is one of subdued richness. It is 
17” x 22” at the top and stands 
19” high, so that it holds quite a 
lot. The price, delivered, is $65.00. 
— Miss CLEVELAND’S SHOP, 388 | 
Boylston Street, Boston. | 


THE charming crudeness of Ital- 
ian pottery is best displayed 
against really heavy linens, and | 
have seen none more appropriate 
than that shown in Figure 9. 











This beautiful French Tapestry Panel repre- 
sents only one of the many attractive designs 
illustrated in our circular of Tapestries, mailed 
free on request. Tinted i in full color on Imported 
canvas, 27 x 36”. 
Design only $5.00 Wools Extra $9.00 
T. E. DOELGER & CO. 
Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46th Street New York 


available a ee 
This is just a place mat, photo- 


graphed alone so as to reveal its 
character as much ‘as_ possible. 
The material is rather coarse 





crash and the edge is, that Ar- 
menian work called narrow oya. 


1 EAST 55th ST. »* NEW YORK 











kettles of our forefathers enjoved a 
tremendous vogue for this purpose 
— and possessors of old cradles 
have justified their presence in 
living-rooms by using them for 
wood storage. Old trunks and 
wooden chests, American and 
European, have been pressed into 
wood-box service. But the newest 
containers of all are the old cannel- 
coal boxes that used to stand 
beside the grate fires in England. 
In Figure 8 you see a copy of one 























From the Land of 
the Matador 


Bed, Bureau, Vanity, Chest, 
Chair, Table, Bench, in Green 


FIG. 9 


Parchment, Blue or Lavender, 
s pe 
385 

PAINTED 


of these. It is really very stunning 
and is a much more important 
piece of furniture than any wood 
box I have seen heretofore. Made 


It will wear forever, so they say, 
and I can well believe it, so it is 
excellent for hard, everyday use. 
A set consists of two runners 12” 


—came inspiration for this 
exquisite Copeland- Spode 
“Old Madrid” dinner ware. 
The coloring is the deep 
red of the Toreador’s Sash. 


x 68”, two end mats 12” x 17” Carried in open stock. 


centre 12” x 26’, and eight 


of tin, painted in a flower pattern 


FURNITURE 











b 7 h °e in dull colors picked out with gold one Individual prices on request 
scents Guia p wae ayy hal and edged with gold, it has a very napkins 18” square. This is, you Dinner Set, 100 pieces. $145.00 
torily purchased by mail, A real : : Digaes Se Set (for 6) — 
advantage will result to those a oa ae = ia —. mT” RPP 85.08 
who place our name on their Mail orders receive prompt 


and careful attention 


RICH & FISHER, INc. 


14 East 48th Street 
Bet. Fifth and Madison Aves. 
New York, N. Y. 





shopping list and make it a point 
to see our very unusual things. 
Freight prepaid toevery pointin U.S. 


RUDE R, 


Zi 16 KE. S2nd S:, N.Y. C. 


FP, or the 


Summer 












































) Home— 
2 
= * 
= =3 
2 5 delightful 
selection of 
Handmade wire fender with brass Unfinished 
trim, made to fit your fireplace : , 
5 , ” Z Hand Wrought Iron 
$65.00 i urniture Glass Top Console 
; ‘ : Table 
Fireplace equipment, grates, and- ig: ol 
iror “hers a ry “ sé ntie hod on awe t » Send for details of 
“sa » WO ma - itiep s, “ . HESE are only a few of the many pieces Some examples of the Modern style are also this and other pieces. 
ies. Also authentic copies of hand- you will find here that give real charm — on view. A visit to our showrooms is truly 
wrought iroa and brass Early to country homes or cottages. They would a delightful experience, and involves no 
merican hardware. be lovely either finished in old-fashioned — obligation to purchase 
may le or painted . 2ptt [a 
ARNOLD & NORTH, INC. Most of the Artcraft Furniture line is A beautiful catalog showing many other 5 ion Oh {pry Decorators 
wade up of authentic reproductions of groupings of Artcraft Furniture, with de New York City Murray Hill 4614 


203 East 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 
criptions and prices, will be sent on 


receipt of 25¢ 


among them many 
> which we own 


f arly American pieces; 
interesting copies of antique 


We sell unfinished, stained, painted, or decorated to order 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 














Is it a man’s world after all? Read 


capes Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Ramsay a uair’s THE REGIMENT 
























Ever Waddey Co. has for generations insured . ‘es 
big quality at re goonabie peices. Del Book 201-203 Lexington Ave., New York City OF WOM in the March Atlantic 
bede Re 2 ome on ee ae Corner 32nd St. Phone: Caledonia 3144 Monthly. 
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130 Years Ago 
They Built Their Home of Pine 


This Colonial doorway is found in 

*. . . he a 

one of America’s fine old homes of 
Pine, the Field House, built at Long- 
meadow, Massachusetts, about 1795. 


eta eee 


N 1795 when they built their home, they chose 
Pine, the building material that harmonized with 
American surroundings. Pine outside—Pine 

inside —it seemed to grow right out of its setting. 

In this modern day, it is pleasant to know that 
the better homes have returned to the Colonial style. 
The grandchildren and great-grandchildren of those 
who built America’s first fine homes know that Pine 
possesses enduring charm. The oldest homes in 
America today are those which 
were built of Pine. 

The erection of a fine home 
naturally suggests the use of Pine 
to make it enduring and to give it 
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that most important architectural quality— harmony 
with American environment. 

There is a plentiful supply of Shevlin Pine for 
generations to come and it is possible that not only 
your home but the homes of your descendants will 
be of this enduring material. Write for the booklet, 
“Specify Shevlin Pine.” 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 
906 First National-Soo Line Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Sales Utlice: 1866 Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg.; Sau Francisco Sales Otlice: 1028 Monadnock Bldg.; 
Toronto, Ontario, Sales Office: 600 Royal Bank Bldg.; Sold 
in New York by N. H. Morgan, 1205 Graybar Bldg., 420 
Lexington Ave. 
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Pierce- 


MAKER O F FINE 


Opens a new chapter 


Arrow 


CAR HISTORY 


with a remarkable 


Straight Eight 


Too long have bulk and conflicting lines 
prevailed among fine motor cars. The 
need has been, not for a smaller car, but 
one that has symmetry, grace, spirit! And 
today that need is prodigally met by the 
makers of America’s most distinguished 
automobile. 

In the new Straight Eight, Pierce-Arrow 
has developed a car which, without sacrifice of 


size, 1s delightfully free from traditional ton- 
nage—from the massive, the cumbersome. 
It has beauty, unburdened. Among impor- 
tant makes of automobile, where ‘‘the 
dowager’’ type has long predominated, it is 
recognized that Pierce-Arrow has opened 
a new chapter in fine car history—and at a 
psychological moment. Its newest creation 
is the season’s most captivating exhibit. 








In 1918, this painting was made for Pierce-Arrow. Both girl and car 
could appear on Fifth Avenue, New York, today — (where 1918 Pierce- 
Arrows are by no means uncommon) — and still be conspicuously beautiful. 
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The most notable difference between the 1918 car pictured on the opposite page and this portrayal of 
today’s Pierce-Arrow is one of symmetry... Today's car is gracefully slender and low-swung. 











A STRAIGHT EIGHT éy PIERCE-ARROW 
125 Horsepower Engine » 85 Miles per Hour + 133-inch and 143-inch Wheel From $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo 


Bases + 5914-inch Rear Tread » 72-inch Over-all Height » Ample Head-room The purchase of a car from income has been 
¢ Wide Doors + Pierce- Arrow Coachwork » Non-shatterable Glass + Fender made an altogether attractive procedure by the 
or Bracket Headlamps optional without extra charge. Bodies by Pierce- Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation. Theaver- 
Arrow + Pierce-Arrow in every part + * Pierce- Arrow mechanical detail em- age allowance on a good used car usually more 
braces every device of proved character known to the engineering of fine motor cars. than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 


ARROW 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





New York Galleries 
plan a colorful Spanish library around 


Fenestra Steel Casements 
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JOHN MATTHEWS HATTON, ARCHITECT. 


ICTURESQUELY recessed, many-paned 

Fenestra Casements make this room dif- 
ferent from the old-fashioned somber library. 
‘These windows, beautifully adapted to houses 
of Mediterranean architecture, are the inspira- 
tion for the colorful Spanish decorating 
scheme,” says the decorator at the nationally 
known New York Galleries. 

“Because they suggest the glamour of old 
Seville, they are curtained in slim folds of 
printed linen that might have adorned an 
Infanta’s palace. The casements are recessed 


beneath a plaster arch with a twisted column 





Open wide for 
100%, venulation. 


Easily washed 
from the inside. 


They open at a 
finger rouch. 


between. Leaded panes 
—in rondel, shield, 
diamond and rectangu- 
lar patterns add touches 
of color to the windows. 
The wall beneath the 
casements, including the 


sill itself, is covered 





with Spanish tiles. 





Looking out of the library. No other type of win- 
dow offers such interesting decorative possibil- 
ities~-such distinction—and yet such supreme 
comfort and convenience. For little, if any, 
more than the cost of ordinary windows, they 
give more light; better control of ventilation; 
easy washing from within the house; protec- 
tion for draperies with inside screens. At the 


touch of a finger, they open wide to pleasant 


fen estra 


steel casement windows 








NEW YORK GALLERIES, INC., DECORATORS. 


weather. Yet they close tight against cold and 
storm without warping, sticking or rattling. 

Fenestra Steel Windows may be had in a 
wide variety of types and sizes — from practi- 
cal Basement Windows to smart casement 
styles for every room. They are equally suit- 


able for almost every variety of architecture. 


Suggestions You Will Find Worth Using 


Noted decorators have helped us prepare an 
attractive book of interiors, “Decorating With 
Casements.”’ It is filled with fascinating ideas 
that you can work out in your own home at 
very little cost. A copy of this helpful book 
will be sent you free on request. Just fill 


out, clip and mail the coupon today. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2258 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of your new book, 
“Decorating with Casements.”” Without obligation. 
WP IGRI 8 a. Sao Sica wis en iiteeine es eels aioe hee e 
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D o o 
Uxte 
Radiator Enclosures 
le harmony with modern beautiful 

furniture are Dixie Radiator Cabi- 
nets. They serve a threefold purpose — 
they conceal ugly, awk- 
ward radiators, prevent 
dust from settling on ex- 
pensive draperies and 
walls, and keep the air at 
the proper humidity — 
so essential to health. 
Various types and 
finishes. Surprisingly inexpensive. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue, Dept. B 


DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
1000 N. 28TH STREET IOI PARK AVENUE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











DELIGHT FULLY 
DIFFERENT 


MAIDS’ 
UNIFORMS 


ACCEK/ORIES 


that open new avenues of in- 
dividuality in maid’s attire 









UITE as important as the au- 

thentic appointment of your 

residence is the correct, smart at- 
tire of your maids. 


At OLSON’S you may select de- 
lightful uniforms, that are in true 
harmony with the color scheme of 
your house beautiful. 


Send for opie of “Modish 
Maids’ Wear,’’ free upon request 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 
907 Madison Avenue at 72nd St., N. Y. 








Garden Furniture 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St., New York 














A new group of Poems by 
Emily Dickinson appears in the 
March Atlantic Monthly. 





will notice, pla 
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| stores, 


| grow, but it is nonin- 


| solid brass, but is no 


will notice, planned for the long 
| refectory tables that are so effec- 
tive when set with the runners 
down each side. In half-bleached 
crash the price for the set is $18.00. 
Dyed in the most lovely colors of 
amethyst, apple-green, corn color, 
and blue, the same set is $26.00. 
The dyes cannot be guaranteed 
absolutely fast colors, but they 
are equal to any so-called ‘sunfast’ 
material generally sold in the 
and whatever color the 
| linen loses only makes it more 
| subtle and mellow. — Boston 
FoLtk INDUSTRIES, 15 Fayette 
Street, Boston. 


THE death-dealing in- 
strument in Figure 10 
is intended not for hu- 
man beings, but for 
weeds such as infest 
your lawns or other 
parts of your estate. 
It kills dandelions, 
poison ivy, anything 
you do not want to 


jurious to humans, 
birds, or pet animals. 
You work this deadly 
machine by sticking 
the point into the heart 
of the subject and pull- 
ing the barrel upward. 
Enough of the poison- 
ous liquid with which 
it is loaded is released 
in this way to vanquish 
the weed forever. The 
implement is made of 








- 10 age 


heavier than a cane, so that you 
can easily take it along when 
you go out for 
spection of the garden and doa 
bit of murder along the way. It 
costs $5.00, while a can of filler 
containing enough for three load- 
ings of the gun is 60 cents. Full 
directions are included. The filler 


an evening in- | 


will not stain or injure the hands | 


or clothing. The complete outfit 


will be sent for $5.60, postpaid. — | 


Max SCHLING, 
nue, N. Y.C. 


PLACE CARDS that 
are quite different from 
the overworked pretty- 
girl variety depict the 
growth of the sailing 
vessel from the viking 
ships of the tenth cen- 
tury to the famous clip- 
per ships of the nine- 
teenth century. They 
are reproductions of 
original block prints, 
carefully hand colored 
(Figure 11). Withevery 
set comes a little pam- 
phlet which describes 
the development of the 
sailing ship. As a mat- 
ter of general interest 
these cards are unusual 
enough to bring forth 
more than the usual 
amount of comment 
when used on your 
table. They would be, 
moreover, admirably 
suited for a Bon Voy- 
dinner, of which 





618 Madison Ave- | 








And Now Our Most Famous 
“SPECIAL” for March 


Chaise Longue Complete 


With ruffle, covered in choice of 


stunning glazed chintzes or lovely 
cretonnes 


$47.50 


(Where not crated 
$42.50) 








Mahogany or Walnut Legs 
Tell us your color scheme and 
cuttings will be mailed gladly. 


Send check, or 
10% and charge references. 


three new vorkers inc. 


& west 47" se. Ks 


= nhaew- yor 
BRYANT: O265 
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Nursery wall light of wrought 
iron in black finish 9” x 14” 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


and 


LANTERNS 


Distinctive Designs 
at 
Moderate Prices 
> 
Illustrations upon request 


119 East 57th Street 
New York 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


DEMAN 3 5 


ROM 

corner of the 
land come calls 
to us from lead- 
ing decorating 
establishments 
for trained men 
and women. Here 
is a_ lucrative, 
dignified, attractive profession which is not 
overcrowded, and in which salaries exceeding 
$5,000 are not uncommon. The “home study” 
course of instruction operated by Arts & 
Decoration Magazine, and established in 
1923, will teach you those important details 
which will soon enable you to become an ex- 
pert. Adds to your cultural knowledge. 
Enables you to serve your friends and, by 
avoiding mistakes, save hundreds of dollars 
in furnishing your own home. 









every 


You take the course by mail. No special 
qualifications necessary. Course has Certifi- 
cate of Approval from State of New York. 
Cost reasonable. 


Write at once for full information 
and splendid brochure FREE 
Arts & Decoration, Home Study Course 
Suite 1201, 578 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








A Good Oriental Rug 
Is Never Replaced 


Thos. F. Davis 
Offers 


Rugs of merit for the particular buyer 
— each rug a masterpiece and each 
the choicest from thousands imported. 

Send for descriptive list 
Shipments prepaid on approval for 
your inspection. 


Address Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 














INDIVIDUAL KNEE RUGS 
for the short-skirted motorist; many colors, 
bright and less bright; several sizes and prices. 
Medium size, about 37 x 59. $15.00 postpaid. 
Handwoven Irish Woolens 
CAROL BROWN, BEDFORD, MASS. 






































Window Shopping 
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ARTIFICIAL v 
DESERT or 
CACTUS 

PLANT 


36 inches high, 
including basket 





A STUNNING and 
richly colorful desk 








| set which can be obtained and pot. 

in two color combinations — Complete 

| old gold and dull red or old $7.50 

| gold and olive green. Poly- Write for copy of 
| chrome on a very hard | our Seam Cata- 
| composition base. Complete woe ies | Locus No. 16, illus- 
| $30.00. there will be so many in the next tion to the fact that its pictorial po ly 
| Send for attractive Booklet ** B”’ few months. The price for a set of qualities lend themselves well to a Plants, Trees. 


wall panel, to cushions and furni- Vines, etc. 


six is $1. pis the cards measuring 
ture covering. The price is post- 


23” x 3’. They may be procured 
ra the artist who makes them. 
—Haro_p Haven Brown, The 
Anchorage, Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


evr? 


NiTeres®” 


514 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


MAILED FREE 
ON REQUEST 


FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 
61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 























NG 


I T T in s0 many 
places this 
novel end _ table sreus a double 
purpose. Holding a lamp or flower 
bowl gracefully it also contains a 
drawer which pulls out to disclose 
a useful and inconspicuous ash- 
7; In qahogeny 2” 615 
25” high. Top 1344” x 26” 
i SRE Te $1 5 


Catalog ““B” on Request 
Furnishings of Dependable Quality since 1840 


A MWY yy 











YOU may, perhaps, without being 
told, have recognized the design 
in Figure 12 as Tony Sarg’s. It is 
so full of his characteristic wit and 
humor. The fabric, a hand- 
blocked linen, comes in five back- 


ground tones — greenish gray, 
tobacco brown, hunter’s green, 
blue, and t: 





eight lively colors. Both because 
of the subject matter and the 
general appearance of this linen, 
it is outstandingly appropriate for 
a man’s or a boy’s room. The 
width is 36” and the price is 
$4.85 a yard. If yoy feel that it is 
rather expensive to use in large 
quantities | might call your atten- 








FIG. I2 
paid, and orders for less than one | 
yard cannot be filled. — Stup1o 
oF DecoraTIVE Crafts, Box 81, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

| 


A MASTER craftsman in pewter, | 
working from an old Spanish | 

















ANTIQUES 


ArticLes on antique furniture, glass, fire- 
arms, prints, rare books, paintings, cloc 
hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 
samplers, tapestries, wall coverings, and all 
other topics of interest to collectors. Ques- 
tions concerning antiques are intelligently an- 
swered. Illustrated advertisements of antiques; 
classified columns for wants and offerings for 
sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
towns. 


so Cents THE Copy $4.00 THE YEAR 
Send $1.00 for special 3 months trial 
ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


29 East 48th St 
New York Est SONS ! 
The Magazne 








Che Exeter Galleries 


Works of Art 
179 a St., Boston, Mass. 














Shelf Paper 
fo 
Decorate 


Your Shelves 
et) 


French Blue, Cherry Red, 
Yellow, Green, Rose 


Designs numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, beginning with lower 
shelf 


Order by design 
and color 


4 yard roll 
60 cents postpaid 


AMY DREVENSTEDT 


31 East Tenth Street 


New York 





SPECIAL for 
MARCH 


Book case 
$12 crated 


Russian 
Lamp and 
Shade 
$6 


Bank 
75c¢ 





215 EAST S7tH ST. NEW YORK 








SEAMLESS 
HAND WOVEN REPRODUCTIONS 
of COLONIAL BEDSPREADS 





See: 
WHIG ROSE PATTERN 
Colonial looms bedspreads are woven seamless 
an unusual fact adding greatly to their beauty, 
and seldom found in hand woven reproductions, 
but true of some of the finest old spreads 
Double bed size 88” x 104” in the following iast 
dyes colors: — navy blue, violet, and pastel 
es. a pri 
OLONIAL “LOOMS 


36 a Place Passaic, N. J. 














Early American Antiques 
Send for Prosperity List 


of Glass, China, Lustre and many items 
suitable for Christmas Gifts and Home Decor- 
ation. Reasonable Prices. Valuable Price List of 
360 Historical Bottles, $1.00 
KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica, N. Y. 
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REAL GAS FOR HOMES BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 


MARCH 1929 





























“Il am delighted with Pyrofax Gas 


Could not get along without ct. Tt 1s wonderful.” Mrs. W—, Ohio 


WovULDN’T you be just as enthusiastic 
as the woman who writes this letter to 
us, if you: could have a splendid new 
gas range in your kitchen, even though 
you live miles and miles from a city 
gas main? Certainly you would, par- 
ticularly if it were one of the most mod- 
ern of ranges, perhaps one enameled in 
pleasant color, one fitted with a heat 
regulator to cook and bake perfectly 
without your attention. You can have 
such a range and actual gas to cook 
with no matter where you live—with 
Pyrofax. 

Pyrofax is real gas stored in steel 
cylinders — each cylinder with enough 
gas to serve an average family two to 
three months. A large national organ- 
ization markets Pyrofax and maintains 


wt a a a 
CARBIDE AND CARBON 


Unit of Union Carbide | 








CONVENIENT TERMS 
A small down payment 
enables you to start cook- 
ing with gas at once. 
‘Spread the balance over 
a full year, if you like. Pyrofax equip- 
ment, including the gas range of your 
choice and complete installation, is sur- 
prisingly low priced. 


AS LITTLE AS 


$37.50 


DOWN 











a delivery service from hundreds of sta- 
tions to thousands of users—to homes 
and schools and institutions everywhere 
in suburbs and country districts that do 
not have city gas. 

We know that you will be interested 
in the handsome gas ranges that every 
Pyrofax dealer can show you. There 
are models in immaculate white and 
gleaming nickel, or in the charming new 
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CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


. 
Nand Carbon Corporation 
Sy 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and 
W. 117th St. Boulevard 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 


Detroir—General Motors Bldg. 
St. Louis — 4228 Forrest Park 


San Francisco—114 Sansome St. 
MINNEAPOLIS — 422 Washington 
Avenue North 


Toronto, CANADA—92 Adelaide Street West 


color combinations — modern ranges, 
every one, with every up-to-the-minute 
feature. Surely, these daysevery woman, 
no matter where she lives, deserves the 
comfort and convenience of so essential 
a thing as a modern range. You can 
have the kind of gas range you like 
most—and a real gas cooking service— 
for a small initial payment. And the 
balance of the price of range and gas 
can be extended over a year’s easy pay- 
ments if you like. 

Pyrofax equipment, including the 
gas range of your choice and com- 
plete installation, is surprisingly low 
priced. May we send you some of 
the very interesting literature we 
have prepared about Pyrofax? Return 
the coupon. 





PYROFAX DIVISION HB-3-29 
Carpipe AND Carson Cuemicats Corp. 
(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me some of your interesting literature on 
Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 
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<i | Shaped Dressing Table. 
Has center and side drawers. Comes 
unfinished, painted, or draped with 
chintz or silk. Model shown is in 
lobster taffeta with hand-painted 
flower border. From $60.00 unfin- 
ished, to $100.00 and up, draped. 


Hee CLOSET con 


780 Madison Avenue, New York Rhinelander 3440 
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Fascinating Light, Weight Slumber Throws and 
TRAVELLING RUGS 
$9 each postpaid. Catalog for other 


HAND WOVEN FABRICS 


Associated Handcraft Industries, Inc. 
30 West 15th Street, New York 
95% of all Weaving done by Disabled Veterans 


candlestick in Fenway Court, Bos- 
ton, made the stunning candle- 
stick in Figure 13. The lines are 
extremely beautiful, making it a 
gorgeous thing in itself; and, more- 
over, it has also a real mission in 


FIG. 13 





life. One of my friends, who 
knows how to be amusingly dif- 
ferent always, has various brands 
of cigarettes stacked in the tray 
and the candle ready lighted 
whenever she entertains for tea or 
dinner. The candlelight always 
casts such pleasant reflections on 
the pewter and on the old mahog- 
any of a small stand on which she 
places it — and I’m sure it really 
contributes to the successful at- 
mosphere of her parties. The base, 
or plate, measures 12’ across, 
while tothe top of the candle-holder 
it is 4’. Price, without candle, 
is $14.00, postpaid. —CauMAN, 
795 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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‘THE SPILL’ is the name of this | 
chair-back design (Figure 14) and 
it has a companion piece, ‘The 
Start.’ On the deep-cream scrim 
of which they are made the cross- 
stitching can be done very rapidly 
and the results are extremely 
effective. The chain-stitch border 
is a brick red, while the horses and 
their riders are in gay colors 
against the green turf. Complete 
materials for making this, scrim, 
cotton, and pattern, are $1.25, 
postpaid, or you may have a 
cream-white linen for $1.75, post- 
paid. The pattern comes on 
paper, and you do it directly on 
the material. Equally amusing is 
the other design, which shows the 
Master of the Hunt with the pack, 
and materials for making it cost 
the same. You may purchase 
either design separately for 35 
cents each. These chair backs are 














Learn at Home 
This New Way 


Marvelous Home-Study Method 
Opens This High-Salaried Field to You 


You need no special talent. This practical, 
up-to-date, thorough method — perfected by 
a prominent New York decorator — can 
quickly prepare you for professional Interior 
Decorating. Many successful Interior Deco- 
rators receive really amazing salaries — 
$5,000 to over $10,000 a year — for their de- 
lightful work. Ideal, spare time opportunity. 
Send for handsome, new, free Booklet. Ex- 
plains in detail remarkable opportunities in 
this fast-growing field and new short-cut 
method. No obligation. National School of 
Interior Decoration, pent, 78. 119 West 
57th Street, New York Cit 














especially suitable for a man’s or 
boy’s room because they are not 
in the least feminine. — Emma A. 
SYLVESTER, 55 Temple Place, 
Boston. 











PRINT BARGAIN 
CATALOG 
New and Large Edition 


Containing the season's Novelties, and_im- 
portations from France. Ready about May 
15th. Sent on receipt of ten cents (stamps). 


CHAGNON & CO. 





804 Sixth Avenue New York 




















UNPAINTED FURNITURE 
leads the modern trend in Interior Decorating. 
Decorate an odd piece or complete suite to 
harmonize wit your color scheme — or employ 
our expert Studic Decorating Service at low cost. 
Illustrated brochure free. Amazingly Low Prices. 
Paintcraft Furniture Co., Inc. 

185 Lexington Ave., New York 
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SMOKING ACCESSORIES of brass 
Ash Trays with Duck or Rabbit only — $1.25 
postpaid. Match boxes with duck, rabbit, ele- 
phant, dog, mouse, “‘Krazy Kat"’ $1.25 postpaid. 

H JOHNSON 
449 West 123rd Street, New York 

















A Wool Envelope Purse 
started in shades of 
brown, blue or green, 
$1.50. Purse, complete, 
$5. May also be had 
in diamond or herring- 
bone design. 
Wakefield, Mass. 





I. & A. HEURLIN 
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: DALE FIXTURES are made in all Styles, Periods and “To 
f Order.”? They embody the last word in quality and workmanship. 
Our DIRECT-TO-YOU PLAN insures a substantial saving. 


The aid of our trained staff of specialists on 
Lighting Equipment is at your service free. 
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Cee. DALE 1554 


Lighting Fixture Company 
103 West AS" St., oF Gt AVENUE 


— 





Small Chaise 
Longue 
52 in. or 54 in. 
Width 25 in. 
In gay chintzes 
$49.50 


In plain sateen 
$53.50 
MARY ALLEN 


1043 i 
Ave. ¥. 

















ATTRACTIVE EASTER WRAPPINGS 
4 “ Unique Bridge Prize or Gift 
9 large sheets of assorted 


paper in fascinating new de- 
8, and twenty y: ards o of 





rapped in C elloph ane 
paper. $2.00 postpaid. 


Mrs. Wm. B. Bliss, Jr. 


429 Palisade Avenue 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 














THE DERELICT 


Charles Nordhoff’s new story 
for boys* is a rattling good ad- 
venture yarn. $2 at all book- 


llers. 
= *aged 8 to 80 
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RECEPTION TrO THE 
DIPLOMATIC cOoORPS 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Voit 


N the press of fine cars at diplomatic and state 
functions in the nation’s capital, motor cars by Stude- 
baker are rightfully high in favor. 7 + These great 
new Studebaker eights and sixes hold every official 
stock car record for speed and endurance. And the 
qualities that make such performance possible are 
splendidly interpreted in body designs of striking 
beauty. There is fleetness and eagerness and un- 
tiring endurance in each low-swung line and fluent 
curve. There is vigor and spirit and keen-tuned 
harmony in each delightfully new color scheme. 
r+ There is a revelation awaiting you in your 
first scrutiny of what Studebaker’s unique One-Profit 
manufacture has wrought. +» » The car illustrated 


is the President Straight Eight Brougham for five. 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 
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The Most 


Startling Improvement 





ever made in 





stained shingles 


ww 


reais Shingles have always been stained by 
dipping—a clumsy, primitive method at best. 
Now Creo-Dipt has perfected a startling improve- 
ment. 





Creo-Dipts are stained under pressure—sub- ( 
merged in heated, agitated stain, while compressed 
air forces preserving oils and colors into the = 
shingles. = 


Other stained shingles are still dipped—just as 
they were five years—ten years—ago. Creo-Dipts 
are pressure-stained—protected like railroad ties 
that are creosoted under pressure to resist weather. 

Creo-Dipt Shingles are selected, long-lifed cedar, 
preserved and colored by the patented Creo-Dipt 
Pressure Process. They actually save their entire 
cost in upkeep in the first 10 years. 

How can you be sure you are getting these new 
Creo-Dipts? First, ask your architect, builder or 
lumber dealer; for 20 years leading building author- 
ities have recommended Creo-Dipts and endorsed 
them. 

Second, insist upon seeing the name Creo-Dipt 
on each shingle bundle—and take no substitutes. 

If you plan to build, or if you own a home now, 
we would like to send you interesiing photographs 
of new Creo-Dipt houses—and of old homes that = 
have been made new, with Creo-Dipts right over 
the old side-walls and roof. Won’t you mail us the 
coupon now? 

Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1446 Oliver St., No. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, 
Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. 


Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., Minnea- 
polis, Minn., Vancouver B.C. Sales offices in principal cities. 

















Creo-Dipt home of Mr. F. F. Rowe, Rockford, Illinois, Architect, Jesse A. Barloga, Rockford MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 28 INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS 





CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1446 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 

PRT Enclosed find 25c for portfolio of large-size photographs of new Creo-Dipt homes 
by leading architects, ohd bana rebeautified, booklet of color suggestions, and name 
of local Creo-Dipt dealer, who will recommend a reliable carpenter-contractor. (Out- 

4 side U.S. or Canada, please send 50c in money order or international stamps. ) Check 
below use that interests you. 
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Sun Parlor Furniture 
of 
DISTINCTION 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for 
the Breakers, Miami Biltmore, West- 
chester Biltmore, Hotel Commodorc 
and most prominent clubs and homes 
in America. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


217 East 42 SrNew York 











Call when in New York 


HENRY C. MEYER 
119 East 34th Street, New York 


Specializing in Unfinished Furniture, 
finished to match your color scheme 





Unfinished Secretary 
60 inches high, 30 inches wide 








Exact reproduction in solid 
mahogany of genuine 


CHIPPENDALE 
MIRROR 


An original model, centuries 


enough for a lamp and can be 
placed very close to a chair or sofa. 
The table stands 260” high; the top 
is 13’’ in diameter; the cross bar is 

3” long, while the other foot is 


NOT every day in the week does a 
person, not even one who shops 
continuously, find such an attrac- 
tive small piece of furniture as the 


14” long. The price includes | 
packing for shipment. Express 


ENip JOHN- 
Street, Boston. 


will be collected. 
SON, 420 Boylston 


HALF the fun, perhaps, that one 
gets out of a summer place is in 
thinking and plinning ahead 
about what one is yoing to do to it 
this year to make it even more 
liveable than last year. Anyone | 
who owns a simple country or sea- 

shore house cannot fail to be | 
attracted by the hand-blocked | 
printed cotton crépe in Figure 16. | 
I have never seen any just exactly | 
like this before, though they tell | 








FIG. I5 


candle stand in Figure 15, and at 
such a low price as $8.50. It is a 
copy of an old one and is solid 
maple with an antique finish. A 
pretty careful inspection revealed 
the fact that it is well made and 
stands very solidly. The arrange- 
ment of the base is especially 
noteworthy. Of course in the 
early days the feet were placed 
on the cross bar, while the upright 
was placed between the knees, so 
that the table was in the right 
position for reading or writing. 
This construction is still good 
because it holds the table firmly; 
although it is small, it is steady 





me that it used to be on the mar- 
ket ten or fifteen years ago. There 








“THE HOUSE OF FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


Hundreds of useful, distinctive items 
that add much to the comfort of living! 
Sewette (at left) 


What every woman has always wanted! Something to 
hold her sewing and still be decorative. It looks like 
a small screen when folded, but open, it reveals pin 








5 4 OB Ob d 
INTERIOR 
} 0} 3 OL 0) 2.0 8 £0), 
7% Ws (0). 83 


A delightfully 


arranged 
course 
for either 
professional or 
cultural use 


No previous training required. Une 
limited opportunities in this fasci- 
nating profession. Full instruction 
in use of color harmony, period 
and modernistic furniture, fabrics, 
curtains, and in all principles of 
decoration. Home study course 
conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for booklet 5M. 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Established 1916 N.Y. 











No. HC233 — A pair of Russian brass, 
three-light candelabras of this sort will 
add new life to the place in which you 
place them. They are 1322” high. 
Pair $6.25 
Mail orders receive prompt attention 
Antiques and Reproductions in Brass, 
Copper, Pewter and Iron 
B. PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware" 
22 Allen Street New York City 


Send for catalog H10 














cushion, drop leaf table, rows of spindles for spools, 
and two troughs for mending. 


GNOMES AND ANIMALS FOR GARDEN 


Whether your garden be a tiny 
plot or an extensive lawn, it will 
gain added character 
and interest with our 
delightful figures in it. 
All kinds of gnomes, 
animals, _toadstools, 
Rip van Winkle, etc. 
Send 10¢ Jor illustra- 
tions ** 
Colonial Pewter 
Mirror Sconces, 
beautiful reproductions of 
early American styles. Italian 
gl: ass stars and brass a 
highest quality, low pr 
“FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 793 ‘No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N.Y.C. 


old, discovered on Cape 
Cod. Makes ideal wedding 
or anniversary gift. Size 
19” x 36”. Price, prepaid, 
$11.50, or ask for brochure. 


ARMSTRONG & SONS Ine. 
80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gray, blue, or red frames with panels 
of contrasting colored leaves, flowers, 
and modernistic designs. 30 in. high, 
15 in. wide, 3 in, thin when closed. 
= Geb «© ees $14.50. 


Waste Basket (Old Book Design) 
A very unique waste basket, not apt to be duplicated. 
Made of embossed book bindings reputed to be over a 
century old. Gold embossed decorations and coat of 
arms. Imported. Size9x9x10%" high. Each $18.50. 




















Bird Houses made of the sweet smelling Jersey Cedar 








es 
© 
t- 








3 for $5.00 and post charges, : weigh 10 Ibs. 
Send for new catal 
““Birdville”’ Tome ‘River P. 0.,N. J 


Crescent Co. 











leges by Mark A. DeWolfe Howe. $2.50 at all booksellers 


Fy Shades: Five Leaders of Learning and Their Col- 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references 


_ Hammacher Schlemmer &Co. 


57th Street ~ 145-147 East 
(Near Lexington Ave. “ Phone: REGent 4700) 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Delivery Prepaid Within 100 Miles—To Points Beyond Charges Collect 











IRON FLOWER POT 
BRACKETS 
Hinged 
1044 inches long 
$1. 50 each 
13% inc hes long 
$2.00 each 
Sent Postpaid 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
245 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A delightful Poudreuse of Pro- 


vincial French lines — Like all 
Hearthstone furniture, it is 
finished specially to your own 
color scheme —or shipped un- 
finished $29.50. 


HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. 1c 


224 East 57th Street én; 

















TO YOUR 
DOUBLE > CLOSET 
e ' an e 


Here is an ingenious space-sav- 
ing unit, that slips right into your 
present closet and brings order out of 


chaos. Used with our 
other clever clothing 
devices it creates an 
ideal wardrobe for 


any home. 
PHILIP HALL iptiaa 


38 East 491 Stxert, New YORK 








WROUGHT 
: IRON 
FLOWER STAND 
finished in 
Antique Green 
or Rust 
48” high by 
24” wide 
$32.50 
Italian 
Flower Pots 
$7.50 
Express Collect 


Mrs. Wiltbank 


| S28 Madison Ave. 
New York 





is no other fabric that will give 
such honest wear, wash so per- 
fectly, and look so well down to 
the last shred. It comes in green, 
blue, or gold on a white back- 
ground. Naturally the design pic- 
tured is the one I| like best, but 
there are others, notably the fa- 
miliar fleur-de-lis pattern and an 
all-over flower pattern. Curtains 
of this material are ideal in a din- 
ing-room or kitchen, and you can 
use it all sorts of ways on a porch 
or sun parlor, for it does not fade 
easily. The width is 32” and the 
price is 50 cents a yard, postpaid. 
— Gunn & LATCHFoRD, 323 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


THOSE who know how to make 
a house comfortable have dis- 
covered that a long low table in 
front of a davenport is’ almost a 
necessity. It’s so handy for maga- 
zines and newspapers, for tea- 
cups and glasses, and even for 





EE 


irreverent feet. The bench in 
Figure 17 is ideal for such pur- 
poses. In general type it is Ja- 
cobean, but the design was 
adapted from a very Early Colo- 
nial joint stool, which is apparent 
from its rather primitive lines. 
The wood is solid maple and the 
top is substantial. The best finish 
for this is a mellow old maple 
color, hand rubbed to bring out 
all the values, but it can be stained 
old beech, mahogany, 
any color you wish, and verv 
satisfactorily, too. The length 
is 42’, the width is 12”, and the 
height 17”. — for shipment, 
the price is $24.00. It comes also 
in the unfinished wood, smoothly 
sanded, ready to be finished at 
home, for $20.00, ready to ship. 


walnut — | 


In each case the express will be 


collected. 
this bench would be an excellent 
place from which to toast one’s 
toes. — HEARTHSTONE FURNITURE 
Co., 224 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 





Placed in front of a fire | 











LITTLE BROWN JUG 

a delightful bit of pottery holding 16 ounces 
- delicious Maple Syrup. When emptied the 

Little Brown Jug many decorative possi- 
bilities and is so used by many good folks. 

Price $1.25 

Packed and shipped to you, carriage paid 
direct from the White Kitchen of 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 


- (Inn booklet free on request) 








Jtalian Garden Basket 


emery Handwovenof 
purple raffia with 
brightly colored 
flowers for carry- 
ing flowers from 
the garden, or for 
a potted plant on 
the porch, or in 
the sunroom or 
livingroom. Can 
also be used as a 
waste basket. 
$4.50 Postpaid 


PURRI 


150 W. 55th St. 
NEW YORK 























Sent on Approval 
' Write for Particulars 


O* receipt of your Bank 
reference we will send 
you various articles of weav- 
ing, French Knotted bed 
spreads, coverlets, woven 
rugs and the famous 
MOUNTIND hooked rugs. 

Articles for every type of 
home. 


The Mountain Industries 
of. North Carolina 
at TRYON 











House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 

House Beautiful Homes is now ready 
and will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 
or separately if you desire. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


U Beautiful Homes 


oO I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 


NAME AND ADDRESS................- 








TRAVELING MAKE-UP BOX 
4 in. square by 2 in. deep 
with mirror and tray 
Rose, Blue, Green 


$4.75 each prepaid 


THE MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO 
18 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








HISTORIC SAMPLER 
Portraying the Boston Tea Party, Paul 
Revere, Washington taking command of 
the Army and his headquarters. $6.00 

~ Tr Cross-stitch pattern $4.00, Ma- 
ial $2.00. as! to order $30.00. 
. SYLVESTER 


EMMA 
55 Temple ees” Boston, Mass. 








S = FOLK INDUSTRIES 
Linens by the yard 


f Round thread, 45” to ~~ ite. 
| Embroidery crash, 17” w 


FLORENCE A. yospes 
15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 

















For boys and girls 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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hat a funny way to escape 


And fora 
SORE THROAT 


—of course 


Listerine built its reputation on 
its ability to quickly check sore 
throat which is also caused by 
germs. At the first symptom of 
trouble, gargle with it full strength. 
Repeat the treatment frequently. 





a cold! 


A a cold by rinsing 
. the hands with full 
strength Listerine? 


Sounds strange, doesn’t it? 
But there’s nothing strange 
about it. Just common sense, 
as any doctor will tell you. 


The live germs of conta- 
gious cold (the serious kind) 
are usually borne to the 
mouth on food carried by 
germ-laden hands. 


The usual washing with 
soap and water is not enough 
to remove or destroy them. 
So physicians urge the use of 
a safe, but powerful, antisep- 
tic to attack the germs before 
they reach the throat. 


What could be better for 
this purpose than clean, 
soothing Listerine — and so 
powerful, when used full 
strength, that it kills even 
the virulent Bacillus Typho- 
sus (typhoid) germ in 15 
seconds? 


It is not necessary to use a 
large amount of Listerine. 
Just enough to wet the hands. 
A wise precaution for every- 
one —and especially for 
mothers preparing children’s 
food. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men who’ve 
found the perfect shave— the cool 
shave with 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 






































Window shopping 
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The Scul ture UNTIL you really begin to hunt and it comes all wired with an 
for a lighting fixture that you may inconspicuous chain switch for 
have in mind you do not realize $15.25, which include§ the charge 
and Sculptors of the how difficult it can be to find for packing and postage. — L. D. { 
Greeks | exactly what you want —at the Forp Corporation, 16 East 54th 
price you wish to pay. Theonein Street, N. Y. C. 
By Gisela M. A. Richter Figure 18 seems especially inter- 
Cesc teennennidt Glas de esting because it might answer ji i. chown a very sj DOLPHIN HEADED HAMMER 
> : ? gure 19 Is shown a very sim- Designed by Beatrice Kendall 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, : _ ple but well-designed Knocker of 11%" long. An artistic and_ practical, 
New York City. es half-polished iron that would be well balanced hammer. $2.25 postpaid. 
A new and novel presentment of Greek an excellent model for a garden ye TOY, » 
sculpture profusely illustrated. The sub- gate or for a door leading into a CP Wy) ston Street Ye 
ject is studied from various aspects—the house from a garden or terrace. I, 1. 


myself, like knockers on all doors, 
but I do know that many people 
feel that unless one’s callers pound 





human figure, the head, drapery, animals, | 
composition, technique, and the treatment 
of relief. A large section is devoted to a 




















: : © 
— study of the known Greek unmercifully they may escape - 
ug ; attention. But on the informal " 
_— limited a copies. garden door this method of self- OLD PICTURE 
750 illustrations. Price $35.00. announcement is most assuredly MIRROR 
Yale University Press appropriate. This knocker is care- oa 
‘ fully hand wrought and has that 
New Haven, Connecticut : Size Over All | 
pleasant feel that makes you in- | 30” x16” 
* stantly aware of the fact. Hand- | : mis 
wrought nails with big heads are wales 
Picture 
Hand Painted 





Cc. I. HUNGERFORD 
East Haddam, Conn. 



































FIG. 18 
| 
| several purposes and because it is 
ecsincl: fisentennk Set moderately priced. It is a candle 
; | sconce, made of tin, and so far 
36” scwenoatis mega end woven Camask. | ° h b c ly A ° b t { 
Choice of blue, yellow or rose border. might e arly merican, Du 
Postpaid. Complete ont S208. | there is a certain newness in the 
MAKANNA, Ine. | pointed top that is decidedly 
gs tore nicsenie dheagee | modern. It would perhaps be ‘ | 
; | better not to try to place it, but to a mtg | 
| say rather that it’s extremely Russian Ikon 
| 





adaptable to whatever sort of : 
Pl | house you have. The height is 12”, Old Russia 
REPRODUCTIONS : —____- a 16 Arlington St., Boston 


We copy trom selected 
originals. The Queen 
es hy the = 
is about 200 years old. F il had i 
oe nage a id B IN am y ortra ts The Fuguet’s 
this piece make excel- ( a I ( I ) | / I ( R 

estored Repr oduced of Darien, Connecticut 


lent coffee tables. They 









































also have many other = ERS } 
apres. SILVERSMITHS is announce that they have left on a four i 
Cc. R. HOOD STUDIO 79 Chestnut Street Boston From old daguerreoty pes, faded months buying trip, prior to their re-opening | 
Makers of Early American Reproductions Foot of Beacon Hill photographs, tintypes, snapshots. in a much larger establishment and | 
31 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. cat Have them reproduced privately in a new address } 
THE COPLEY PRINTS to be announced later 
OR LAS See oe It is not only the wane to — fae 
i portraits on your walls; they make treasure 
Reproductions of gifts to your relatives. One should have 
Old Pewter and them copied, if only to provide against MIRRORED SHELF 
yi ;, ; accident, loss or fading. Beautify your bath-room with a 
Pewter Specialties Send for Free Portrait Circular decorated: “shelf and a bit of 


mirror to reflect your color 
scheme. Any color combination 
$13.00 each. $25.00 a pair. 
Express extra, 


HELEN DAVIS | 


SHOULD MEET YOUR 
EVERY REQUIREMENT 





THE 
COPLEY PRINTS 


are fine art 
reproductions of 





FOR A TINY PLANT 
Delightful for an invalid or at Easter. An un- 





























usual bridge prize. With separate metal insert. Fo xample — An assortment if 
Old ivory, green, pumpkin, or rose. Charm- Sees ‘ icin sande Distinguished e 
ingly hand-painted. PORRINGERS, ranging in size ap- eee dee 12 Newiesy Seeeee. Menten t 
$7.50 ae es. proximately from 2% to 54 inches; For 33 years a hall- Mrs. Bellows Robinson 
ANIEL’S DE . = ss R k of good tast 
338 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. guided in their proportions by the aus oe? eae 
5\4-inch specimen made by Samuel 
Hamlin, c. 1824, and interpreting as for GIFTS BRICK OVEN TAVERN 
far as possible the perforation in ears 40 Joy St., Beacon Hill, Boston i 
FOR EASTER or handles found upon authentic your HOME Where you dine in a stable { 
immaetes portfolio hand American porringers. Prices $1.50 to and SCHOOLS saa 
made in orocco leather i 
and tooled in gold. Red, $5.00. Plates, candlesticks, tes and COPLEY: Self-portrait $2.00 to $100.00 Secale see ehecnd 
bone. ie or eee coffee sets, bowls, water pitchers, and WE SEND ON APPROVAL ersonally selec al 
id  /poepald £6.00. everything else made in pewter. Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
R. M. GUESUS & CO. Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN 
80 Boylston St. Retail onl Shi - It is a little handbook of American Art ic Monthl 
. ly ipments postpaid The Atlantic Monthly 
Dee. FE. eee, Dine. Curtis & Cameron, Dept. A-1 221 Columbus Ave., Boston “ America’s Most Quoted Periodical” 

















Wholesale and Retail 
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MARGH 9 


protect the things you love 
“the things that make up home 


Enclose your home with Cyclone Fence. Appropriate 
styles for city and suburban residences and estates. 


Write for free booklet. 


Gi ; = z * 
Cyclo ne 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp.) 


Main Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas, Tecumseh. Mich., Oakland, 
Calif., Portland, Ore. 

Direct Fadory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Cincinnati, Des Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla.. Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, 
Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., Portland, Oregon, Seattle, 
Washington 


Bick ct in: 5 aS ale 








retty Substantial 
in the New Brick House” 


(0 Check here for free copy of 
“The Story of Brick.” Full of 
home building ideas and valua- 
ble comparative data on costs. 
“Face Brick Bungalows and 
Small House Plans’? comes 
in tour editions — each 25c. 
Please check those wanted: 
O3and4rooms [ 5 rooms 
(16rooms [7 and8 rooms 
(0 Entire Set $1.00. 

(Check here — send 50c—for 
"The Home of Beauty,”’ 50 
prize plans for 2-story 6-room 
homes. 

0 “The Home Fires” gives 
you the latest in fireplaces. 25c. 
(0 Free Book—“A New House 
for the Old.” The best in- 
formation on modernizing. 


Checkitems wantedand 


write name and address 
in margin 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





| People, no doubt, 


You know you are somebody, living in a house of Face Brick, and 
so does everybody else. Face Brick construction is one of the 
accepted finer things, which, fortunately, exacts no real premium. 
With a total cost of only a few hundred dollars for all the Face 
Brick in evena large house, any extra cost over ordinary materials 
is ridiculously small. Then there are the savings in upkeep, in- 
surance and depreciation, piling up year after year. The econ- 
omies of Face Brick multiply themselves! 

So who wouldn’t choose the permanent beauty, the endless color 
variety and interest, the modern style and impressiveness, com- 
bined only in Face Brick? 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION, 2122 City State Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
If you live in Canada—26 QUEEN STREET East, Toronto, ONTARIO 


EV ER LAS 2 ION GCG. EVES - BEA UTIF v4 


FACE BRICK 
































Window 





















































On the nursery, lunch- 

eon or tea table, use 

Dedham ware in blue 
and white crackle 


The Society of 
RTS & CRAFT 


9 Park Street * 7* Boston 











Five-piece pewter 
smoking set 
$11.00 


Pewter Candle- 
stick lamp 84” 
$8.00 


Ship print shade 
8”. $5.50 


Antique finish 
oak drop-leaf 
table. 21” diam. 
18” high 
$49.00 


Single pieces or the 
furnishing of 
your entire 
home 


Slese Secrensld, Inc. 


Eleanor Frazer 39 Newbury St., Boston 














WHAT EVERY WOM ag WANTS 


This Companionate Vanity 814” x 11”. Painted 
wood with mirror set inside the cover which is 
mounted with Godey _ _other charming old 
fashioned prints. $7.00 Express extra. 


EAGLESTON SHOP, INC. 
10 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Northampton, Mass. Palm Beach, Fla. 





| . - . 

| included, so that the finished 
| effect is as it should be. It meas- 
| ures 53” long, over all, and 3}” 


wide. The price, postpaid, is 
$8.75. — ToDHUNTER, INC., 110 
East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


IF you plant your garden very 
carefully with an eye to the day- 
by-day effect as the season ad- 





~#F 


FIG. 20 


vances, it is essential to have a 
way of positively marking the lo- 
cation of every bulb and seed. In 
Figure 20 are some markers that 
cannot disintegrate with the 
weather, fade, or rust. They are 
indestructible, liable only to theft. 
They are made of copper and are 
rather malleable, so that you can 
write on them with a tenpenny 
nail or a stylus provided for the 
purpose in such a way that the 
impression is permanent. The 
label is attached firmly to a rod 
that may be stuck into the ground 
close to the plant, where it is in- 
conspicuous. box of one hun- 
dred, postpaid, is $3.75, and should 
be worth its weight in gold at a 
time when you are trying to re- 


= 





member just where you put what. | 
— Max Scuiine, 618 Madison 


Avenue, N. Y.C. 


I CHOSE the small table in Fig- 
ure 21 because it has one advan- 
tage small tables often lack — it 
will hold several different things 
without looking overloaded. For 
example, on the upper tray you 
can put a lamp, on the second 
smoking things, and on the third 
and lowest a magazine or two, or 
some books. Or if you have a 
small collection of boxes or what- 
nots that you like to have out 
where you can handle them, here 
is the place. The table may be 
had in a walnut or mahogany fin- 





FIG. 21 
ish, and it costs, packed for 
shipping, $33.50. Carriage will be 
by express collect. It measures 





maa — 





FRAMES FOR 
KEEPSAKE PICTURES 


Frame 5518 is a black wood panel with 
engraved metal rim and convex glass. Oval 
ope’ ee A 5-16 x 2 13-16", rectangular 
outside = x 5 1-8”. Price $5.00. Other 
sizes te ailat ile — 234 x 33%” opening, 


$5.00, 35; x 434”, $5.85. 


Many other frame suggestions in 
our Booklet K-1 sent gladly 
upon request. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
78 Summer St., Arlington and 
4 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 








FIRESIDE STOOL 


In dark walnut and 
oak 1814” high, ex- 
actly reproducing 
17th century refec- 
tory one, bought in 
Spain. Used also for 
coffee or tea tray, 
smoking accessories 
or books. $15.00 
express extra. 


FLORENCE NESMITH 
78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
Visit the Philosopher's Book Shop 
78 Chestnut Street 




















HANDMADE LIGHTING FIXTURES 





COLONIAL 
This unusual short- 
wide antique wall 
sconce reproduces all 
the dignity and quiet 
charm of the rare old 
Colonial original. In 
tin, brass, copper or 
pewter they will add 
much to the unity 
and tone of any 
room. 





TUSCAN 


The design for this 
lantern was inspired 
by a_ beautiful old 
Renaisance model 
found in a pictur- 
esque village of Tus- 
cany. May be had in 
tin, brass or pewter. 


MADE BY THE BLIND 


a «za «se 





35” x 52” 

WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS 
This lovely handwoven crib spread in fine 
mercerized delft blue cotton with adorable 
bunnies in white. $4.75 postpaid. 


BLINDCRAFT SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 




















Personal Stationery 
200 sheets, 100 envelopes............. $1.00 
By mail 10 cents extra 
Suitable for Women’s Clubs, ete. 


DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN’S 
EXCHANGE 


385 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





PAUL REVERE 
This quaint old lan- 
tern lends romance 
and sentiment to hall 
or nook. These are 
modern adaptations 
ot the old original — 
in glass in order that 
a larger volume of 
light may be had. 








SHAW 


\ new distinctive 
reproduction of a 
rare old American 
candle wall sconce. 
Suitable for any 
hall or room. Es- 
pecially appropri- 
ate tashioned in 
pewter. 








Pewter 


are old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. 
Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-C Mr. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 














YE OLDE HOUSE 
Antiques 
39 Fayette St., Boston. Back of Hotel Statler 
Mahogany, maple, pine, glass, china, hooked 
rugs, etc. 








Illustrated booklet showing these and many other exquisite 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


39D North Bennet Street, 


patterns mailed on request 


INC. 


Boston 








Gather Flowers 


in this gay canvas car- 
rier striped in colors 
and rubber lined $3.75 
post paid. 

| Mrs. Roy BAKER 


Formerly Ty Mrs. Bellows Robinson 
10 Chase Street Newton Centre, Mass, 
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A “Strawberry” 
Jar and Stand 


For Your Garden 


This large,un- 
glazed Junaluska 
Pottery Jar in terra 
cotta shade, with 
itshand-wrought 
iron Stand in rusty 
finish, will beautify 
any spot in your 
garden. Plant vines 
in its twelve pock- 
ets, and a shrub 
or plant in the 
top. Approximate 
height of Jar and 
Stand, 29’. No. 340 
complete,$27.00. 
Jarwithoutthe 
Stand, $16.00. 
Express extra. 





“At Better Shops or Direct” 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


Originators of AUNT NANCY¢2 
HAND HOOKED RUGS : 

















Prison Handicraft Shop 


**Help for Prisoners"’ 
117 S. 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
t a Lily Leaf 
Candlestick 
Bi inches thigh: hand- 
ught iron and 
palihearnteg 


These _ candlesticks 
are of unusual 


antique or right 
burnish finish. 





as ae) 


Price $6. 50 per pair, postpaid 








PN PASI IP PRP RSI N 
INTERESTING 


LIGHTING }} 
FIXTURES 


BY 
JAMES R MARSH 
Essex FertsNJ 


Coton iat. Ewcrisn, SPpanisH, 
ETC. MODERATELY PRICED 
CATALOG ON REQUEST ~ WHOLESALE GRETANL 


No.259-8822 
PULL CHAIN. #1@ EXTRA 
IN MONEL METAL PEWTER 
FINISH. WILL NOT RUST 
OF Ingh £68 wide «3"pro}, 

COLONIAL ENGLISH 

on Mopern Poonms 








| 
| 
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18” x 12”, and stands 28” high, 
so that if placed beside a chair or 
davenport it will hold a lamp at 
good reading height. — CAMDEN 
SHops, INc., 872 Madison Avenue, 


Pi eke 


IN Figure 22 is a new Copeland 
Spode pattern called Merrimount. 
The border is in a rosy red, while 





FIG. 22 


the rather classical landscape in 
the centre is in colors with green 
predominating. The scenes differ 
on the various pieces. What | 
noticed particularly was that the 
ten-inch plates are really quite 
good-looking enough for service 
plates, and when vou consider 
that they are only $25.00 a dozen 
this is, of course, remarkable. The 
teacups and saucers shown, $25.00 
a dozen, also have the scene run- 
ning all around the outside of the 
cups, Which is a pleasing deviation 
from the usual. The ware is a 
service porcelain, and the shapes 
have the characteristic grace of 
this manufacturer. The price in- 





cludes packing, but not shipping. 
— Cuarces R. Lynpe, 424 Boyil- 
ston Street, Boston. 


THE first spring flowers will soon 
be here, and I| believe there is no 
more charming way to arrange 
just a few of them than in a fan- 
shaped vase like the one in Figure 
23. This has five separate open- 
ings, so that the blossoms are held 
apart in such a way as to make the 
most of each one. A scant handful 
of tulips and jonquils will make a 
brave showing when properly ar- 
ranged in this. And a pair of them, 
thus filled, on a mantelpiece, will 
do wonders in the way of making a 
room look bright with flowers. 
These vases come from Italy and 
are made of pottery in those lovely 
plain -colors, lemon-yellow, soft 
blue, and turquoise. The price, 
postpaid, is $6.00 each. The 


measurements are 7}” high by 








Rooms You'd Like to Own 





Happy, Livable, Homelike Rooms 
Winnifred Fales, Herself 


will teach you to create them with her 
“Easy Lessons for Home Study,” and 
personal letters. Ask for ‘Booklet B."’ 


STUDIO of DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
East Orange - - - - New Jersey 











A Toad Stool Garden 
Seat 


of Composition Stone 
— 18 inches high — 
this toad stool seat 
looks as if it might 
have sprung up thru 
the grass. Cost $12, 
charges prepaid to 
your nearest freight 
station. Cash or check 
with order. 
A folder showing 
other unusual 
things for the 
garden will be 
Sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

























Ivy Pot and 
Bracket 


A graceful hand- 
forged iron Bracket 
holds a hand-turned 
pottery Pot, for 
growing Ivy. Total 
height about 10”. 






Projection 8”. Pot 
in terra cotta shade. Bracket in black 
or rusty iron finishes. No. 531. Priced 
$3.50. Add 25c¢ postage 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES 8,2. Box,1433 











BALL-HAND-MADE 
BRASSES 


equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
eS Catalog. 
WM. BALL & SONS 

R. 2. West-Chester, Pa, 














CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 


This beautifully scrolled mirror frame is 
made in Maple, Mahogany, Walnut or 
Curly Maple, and finished in Antique 
Maple, red or brown Mahogany or Walnut. 
Two sizes — 20” x 36” ($30.) and 18” x 30” 
($25.). Prices f.o.b. Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Send twenty-five cents for new 
catalogue. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Authentic handmade reproductions of antiques 








cA Valentine Reproduction 





No. 519 


Queen Anne Love Seat 


Period 1730. Frame is built of solid walnut, 
has cabriole legs, with hand carved shell on 
each front leg. Filled with best grade hair, 
springs and twine. Copied from the original 
and a very fine example. Covered in dam- 
ask. Sample of cover on request. Size: 
Length 4ft. 5 in., height at back 41 in., 
seat height 18% in. 
Price $180.00 


Portfolio of 175 True — Sent 
Postpaid for $1.00 


H.C.Valentine & as 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 


Cover 
Those Ugly 
Radiators! 


Complete 
10 & UP 


Essex Enclosures are made of selected WOOD 
(Kiln Dried). Far superior to metal covers both 
in appearance and serv iceability. The Essex 
Enclosures add another piece of furniture to 
your room. It protects your wall and drapes 
and comes finished to match color scheme of 
room. Estimates cheerfully sent. State dimen 
sions of radiators, also whether you wish com- 
plete aa or shields. Write today: 

J. W. WARNECKE CORP. 

“Titian & Essex Wood Radiator Enclosures” 

Hoboken New Jersey Jept. E-60 








CHILDRENS’ SMOCKS 
French Style, hand  em- 
broidered. C olors, pink or 
blue. Sizes, 4, 6 or 8 years of 
age. Price, $1. 95, postpaid. 

HANGERS 
Pink or blue. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Smock and hanger, $2.75 


Fanny Sprague Wilson 
27 Leary Lane Edgewater, N. J. 

















ID you read Jalna last year? 
A new novel about the 
same people, the WHITEOAKS 
OF JALNA is now running seri- 
ally in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The first installment appeared 
in February. Some critics like it 
even better than Jalna. 
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evlook 
this modern style in 


HEATING? 





What a distressing social error 
in building a distinctive home! 


You wouldn’t consider a motor car 
with coach work of the 1919 vintage. 
Do you know that styles in heating 
equipment have changed just as rap- 
idly? The old-fashioned radiator,even | 
as a social climber in a borrowed 
dress suit, is not a welcome visitor 
among the sophisticated of today. 


The modern fashion is the Trane 
Concealed Heater, completely hid- 
den between walls of standard thick- 
ness. It’s compactly built, with a 
heating element of copper, to op- 
erate with any system suitable for 


THE TRANE CO., Dept. 3 
264 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 


Send complete information on the modern style in heating. 


Name 
Address 





MARCH 1929 
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radiators. Heat.is instantly con- 
trolled, making possible a uni- 
form, comfortable temperature. 
The heating element is easily acces- 
sible—the front panel comes off if 
inspection ever becomes necessary. 


While you are making known 
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The Trane 
Bellows Pack- 


less Valve. 








= 
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The Trane 
Bellows Radia- 










your preference to architect or heat- 
ing contractor, tell him to equip 
your home with a complete Trane 
Vapor System of heating—the sys- 
tem that is used in so many of the 
better homes. The coupon willbring 
you an interesting booklet on this 
entire subject of modern heating. 


mer FT CONCEALED 
CABINETS HEATERS 


PUMPS, UNIT HEATERS, AND HEATING SPECIALTIES 














Window 


Shopping 





© BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES 


Promi Rent People 








‘: — Including 
15 MODEL HOMES! 
collected by us and 
bound into a handsome 


portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over 
the United States will be 
particularly useful to the 
Send arg saga home builder. 


ye. mt to any part of the 
f or this United States or Canada 
BOOK! upon receipt of 20c in 


stamps or coin. 


We Ever Hot Heater Co. 








Detroit, Mich. 


5222 Wesson Avenue + + «+ + 








$4 00 


POST 
PAID 





and worth double 


A handsomely printed and nicely bound book 
of 156 pages, 250 illustrations and 30 chap- 
ters covering in a brief, concise and interest- 
ing manner the principa al periods in furniture 
from the earliest times to the Early American. 
Enables the novice to become acquainted 
with furniture styles, a political and 
social influences, motifs, and the great de- 
signers. Endorsed by architects, students, 
designers, and decorators. Thousands sold at 
a price that barely covers production and 
mailing costs. You will not regret owning 
this book. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-C Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





73’ at the broadest point. — Mrs. 
WILTBANK, 518 Madison Avenue, 
x. CG. 


WE all, so they tell us, have a 
slight tendency to view ourselves 
from the shoulders up and let the 
rest go as it will. | always coveted 
the trick arrangements in stores of 
three long mirrors which you can 
turn so as to see yourself at every 
unflattering angle. Long mirrors 
set into closet doors are a great 
help. But when one has none of 
these a very able and efficient 
substitute is the small standing 
mirror shown in Figure 24. It can 
be tipped so that you can view any 


FIG. 2 


portion of the figure. Used with 
another glass you can catch every 
angle. And with it you avert for- 
ever the danger of stepping forth 
with shoes any less than perfect. 
By means of the handle at the top 
of the frame it can be lifted around 
very easily. The mirror may be 
purchased with a solid mahogany 
or walnut frame in any desired 
finish. Over all it is 36” high and 
19’ wide. The glass is 14”’ x 30”. 
Packed in a wooden box so that 
it arrives in perfect condition, and 
sent by prepaid express anywhere 
in the United States, the price is 
$16.50. — W. A. BATES TURNING 
Company, Manistee, Michigan. 























Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Nav ajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool 


throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 
prepaid. 
4 jee ote #83. 50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 50 60” x 96”, 65.00 


R. M. Teo Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 28-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 








QUILT PIECES 


Of the better grade; All kinds, all sizes, fancies 
and solids; 2 Ibs. 65c plus postage. Special 
Bargain; Free Premium included with order of 
4 lbs for $1.25 plus postage, pay when received. 


Cc. O. OLSON, Dept. 20, Grandy, Minn. 














GOLD FISH ! Imported tsa Chi- 
ese and American fish. 
Aquarium plants, caaties. shells and supplies. 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti- 
ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
lustrated circular free. 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 








Installed in 


5 minutes 


Over Old and New 
Toilet Bowls 


You can easily change the ‘Ugly 
Duckling’ of the bathroom into 
a beautiful boudoir chair in any 
color or decorative scheme you 
desire to match the other fixtures. 
No tools required. 

The ZUNDEL Sanitary Toilet 
Chair is easily cleaned, does not 
interfere with the operating 
technique of the plumbing. 


KILLZUN, Inc. 


TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
































Send for FREE portfolio 
of designs No. HB-7 


Old or 
new plumbing 
fitted perfectly 








This Kail Blanket 
PROTECTOR 


Is of Sun-Fast Sateen 


Hand-tailored and with a delicate dis- 
tinction. Durable sun-fast sateen, in white, 
peach, nile, lavender, yellow, pink and light 
blue. Finished with hand-bound scallops at 
seams and edges. Very practical . . . will 
launder perfectly —lovely enough to use 
as a spread. 
Double-Bed Size. . .$18 
Twin-Bed Sizes. . .$15 ea. 


WITHERS 


Kirk, Kentucky 














PERMANENT 7 BEAUTIFUL 
2 BIRD HOMES 


for your 
” Bird 








friends 
OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


for Titmouse, 
Chickadee, 
Bluebird, 
artins, 
Wrens, etc. 


Built of 34” white 
pine 


; SCIENTIFIC 
Japanese ‘| EASILY CLEANED 


Design 
Wrens, Bluebirds, Price, F. 0. B. Peoria, Ill $4.00 
Catalog on Request 
LEWIS P. KELLY, Dept. B, R.F.D. 4, Peoria, II. 











CONDENSED set of health rules — many 

f\ of which may be easily followed right in 

your own home, or while Caeeeere. a will 
n 


find in this little book a wealth of information 
about elements and their relation to 
physical welfare. 

Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in 
the correction of various chronic 

A maladies. 
= The bookis for FREE circulation. 
\ Not a mail order advertisement. 


\e : 








Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 


274 Good Health Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


:-HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 











OLD FASHIONED 
HARDWARE 


AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 
Door Latch ime from $2.00 each up 
Hinges - - 1.40 pair “ 
Write for New Folder and Prices 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. “C” Asheville, N.C. 











Do you drive or ride in an automobile? 
Then you'll want to read VIRGIN 
TERRITORY FOR MOTOR CARS by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins in the March 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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S you rest in deep com- 

Sort in this pleasing 
living-room of Mr. H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., you are con- 
scious of the fine, old-fash- 
ioned charm of the Geor- 
gian period. Combined 
with this spirit of yesterday 
are many modern ideas you 
cannot so quickly sense. 
Walls, for example, are 
all insulated with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
Underfloors are concrete 
over steel beams, completely 
fiveproof. And right at 
your feet is the most modern 
note of all—a quiet, 
springy, colorful floor 
of Armstrong's Handmade 
Marble Inlaid Linoleum, 
Design No. 89, laid with 

a two-toned border. 


CFI -ate YY 
Uap 


“This Pennsyloania home depicts the 






MARCI 1929 








racious Georgian Manner 








Residence of Mr. Henning W. Prentis, Jr., Lancaster, Pa. 
Frederick Houston, Architect, New York 


Ne the Lincoln Highway in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, is this fine ex- 
ample of Georgian architecture. 

Stately in line and spacious, its white- 
painted brick exterior bespeaks Colonial 
days, gracious living, comfort. Yet with all its 
atmosphere of old-time charm, this pleasingly 
designed home represents the very last word 
in modern-day construction. 

Particularly is this evident the moment you 
step into the welcoming foyer. The floor you 
walk on is not hard, unyielding, noisy. Rather 
it rests your footsteps, quiets them, conveys a 
sense of unexpected comfort. 

You note, too, that this floor /ooks quite un- 
like the floors in the average home. It has a 
soft shimmer. It is unbroken by cracks, by 
seams. It simulates all the elegance of old 
French floors, its colors inlaid and hand- 
polished to a rich eggshell gloss. 

As you go from room to room, a pleasing 
variation of floor color-tone and design meets 
your eye. But the same foot-easy quality is un- 
changed. Even the bathrooms, the closets, 
ry 68 a quiet, springy and delightfully color- 

ul floor surface. 


INLAID 


PLAIN 





EMBOSSED 













In the breakfast-room of this Pennsylvania 
home the floor is Armstrong’s Handmade 
Marble Inlaid Design No. 79. 


7 7 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 
that is being used by dec- 
orators, architects, and 
home-lovers everywhere 
who strive for refreshing 
newness and spirit in the 
interiors they create. 
You can see the ex- 
quisite designs in modern 
Armstrong Floors at stores 
near your home— depart- 
ment, furniture, and linoleum 
stores. And a letter to us en- 
closing 10c (in Canada, 20c) 
brings you Hazel Dell Brown's 
Jatest color-illustrated story, ‘““New 
Ideas in Home Decoration.” Just pub- 


What is it? Certainly not 
linoleum as you used to 
think of it. But neverthe- 
less linoleum — modern 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
cemented in place the mod- 
ern way over soft, builders’ 
deadening felt. It’s modern 
Armstrong’s Linoleum laid over 
reinforced concrete underfloors to 
make a perfect, fireproof construc- 
tion. It’s Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum 
of the latest design, with colors inlaid tothe lished. Address Armstrong Cork:  C.iju 
burlap back so that they never scuff off, fade Company, Floor Division, 915 Pine: pa win 
out, or need refinishing. It is the same Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. @ 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


and ARMSTRONG’S RUGS 


++ JASPE ++ PRINTED QUAKER 
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RCA RADIOLA 62—Cabinet model of the 
new RCA Super-Heterodyne. RCA Electro- 


Dynamic Speaker. Beautiful cabinet of wal- 
nut veneer with maple inlays, and ingeniously 





arranged doors. 
$375 (less Radiotrons) 








RCA RADIOLA 60— Table model of the new RCA 

Super - Heterodyne. Finest instrument of its kind 

ever built, Simplified house-current operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons) 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














RCA 
RADIOLA: 62 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 
Radiola Super-Heterodynes are built to 
meet the demand for expertly designed radio 
receiving instruments reproducing broad- 
cast programs with the highest possible 
degree of realism. These RCA receivers of 
the “60” series are the finest Radiolas ever 
offered. They are the product of three great 
associated companies—RCA, General Elec- 


tric and Westinghouse. 


Dealer 
Buy with confidence ‘ever you see this sign 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC SPEAKER 106— The 
incomparable reproducing instrument of the type 
used in the new cabinet Radiolas. Operates from 
A.C. house current $88 












































For the Up-to-date Housekeeper 























BEAUTIFIES 
STUC@ 


StoneTex treated concrete, stucco or 
masonry retain their origina) beauty of 
surface. And more, for StoneTex im- 
parts an artistic stonelike finish which 
defeats the inroads of soot and dust. 
Weather-stains, mottling, and damp- 
ness disappear before the magic of 


Sena. Ask for color chart 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


TRUSCON 


STONE [EX 
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SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNI 





A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor plans of 
homes of Spanish influence designed by leading ar- 
chitects of thern Calitoenia, Ask your news dealer 
or mail check or money order of 

THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 











PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516 Paddock Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 














Colonial hinges, latches and such 

in hand-forged iron. Reproduc- 

tions of distinctive old patterns. 
MYRON S. TELLER 

280 Wall St. Kingston, N. Y. 











THE 
ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


at 8 Arlington street, Boston, 
will be glad to hear from House 
Beautiful readers who want in- 
formation or advice about their 
book purchases. If you will tell 
us your reading tastes and inter- 
ests, we will keep you informed 
about new publications. 

















COFFEE made by the drip 
method is already very popular 
everywhere in this country. Eu- 
ropean coffee seems uniformly bad 
when you’re over there, but the 





FIG. I 


methods of making it are most 
successful when combined with 
American blended, roasted, and 
ground coffee. For one thing, once 
you get the right proportions 
coffee made in this way is pretty 
sure to be the same day after day. 
You don’t have to time it. And 
then, too, there is a certain fascina- 
tion about the process. The pot in 
Figure 1 was copied from an 
Italian model, but was made here 
in America, of copper well lined 
with tin. The finely ground coffee 
is placed in a container that fits 
just inside the upper section, 
which is filled with water and put 
on the stove, not as you see it here, 
but the other side up. When the 
water boils the pot is turned up- 
side down so that the scalding 
water drips down through into the 
lower pot as clear strong coffee. 
It’s quite delicious and well worth 


trying. The four-cup size is $4.75; 
six-cup, $5.25; eight-cup, $5.85; 
ten-cup, $6.45; and 12-cup, which 


is quite enormous, $7.50. These 
prices include packing, but not 
shipping, which will be by express. 
—Cuarces R. Rueccer, INc., 
484 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 


_WHEN I saw the platter in Figure 


2 | was reminded of the way a 
Scotch pheasant was served to me 
once in Paris, all crisp and brown, 
surrounded by mounds of chest- 
nut purée, sizzling mushrooms, 





FIG. 2 


and tidy-looking vegetables. The 
French have a way of sending 
food to the table just as it comes 
out of the oven, and so arrange it 


decoratively in the baking dish for 
this purpose. This platter is, I 
believe, intended for fish. Have 
you not prepared fish so that it 
came from the oven looking like 
the work of an artist chef, only to 
have it collapse in ruins when vou 
put it on a platter? This sort of 
copper dish, brilliantly polished, is 
an ornament wherever it goes, 
even hanging on the kitchen walls 
when not in use. You may util- 
ize it also, of course, for any au 
gratin dish. The price for one 83” 
wide by 123” long is $4.20; for 
one 9” x 134” the price is $6.90. 
The 103” x 16” size is $8.95. 
These seem very reasonable when 
you realize that they are imported 
and they will wear literally forever. 
Shipment is by express collect 
on receipt of purchase price. — 
CuarLes R. RuecGer, INc., 484 
West Broadway, N. Y.C. 


THERE are very few ceiling lights 
that are any addition to a living- 
room, and yet one may hesitate to 
build without them, because there 
are times when one wishes a room 
to be literally flooded with light. 
In Figure 3 is a contrivance 
which, if attached to any floor or 
table lamp, will light a room com- 
pletely whenever you wish, and at 
the same time still allow the lamp 





FIG. 3 
to be used in the regular way. As 
you can see by the photograph, 
this is accomplished by means of a 
reflector which sends the light to 
the ceiling and diffuses it through- 
out the room. The lower portion 
of the reflector is of milk-white 
glass so that a small amount of 
light illuminates the lampshade. It 
is necessary only tohavealamp the 
top of which is above eye level so 
that the light cannot hit the eye. 
The cost of the adapter, which can 
very easily be adjusted, is $14.00, 
packed to ship. Express is collect. 


—CriarK & Mutts ELeEctric 
Company, 75 Newbury Street, 
Boston 


SRY CRAFT WARE 


THE TEA KET BOILING POT 
A two-purpose tea kettle and boiling pot. 
> sale at | better gift shops, or mailed 
tage prepai 

oan pack A Nene adie te for $8.50 
A real art object of great utility 
that will last for generations, the 
Tea Ket makes a wonderful gift or 
bridge prize. 


ART CRAFT WARE 
STUDIOS 
325 S. Liberty Street, Jackson, Michigan 








BEAUTIFUL 
MEXICAN 
HARDWOODS 
Amapa 
Huanacastle 
Spanish Cedar 
Imported from the 
Tropics of Mexico 
Discriminating home builders 
whose tastes favor beauty and 
distinction in Interior Finish 
may now obtain delivery of 
these rich woods direct from 
the Tropics. 
Cabinet Work, 
Hand Carving- 
made according to your designs 


Samples of woods free on request 


ROY & TITCOMB, Ine. 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 











$11.00 $7.50 $14.00 $6.00 


HAND-WROUGHT IRON 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
Suitable for porch, terrace, or sun room, 
Finished in dull green with attractive striped 

canvas seats easily removed for cleaning. 
Write for Folder on Forged Iron Hardware 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 


Dept. C Asheville, N. C. 




















DISTINCTIVE HOMES 


George W. Repp, Architect 


p NEW BOOK of photos and floor 
ana of up-to-date em ay for bunga- 
5-10 rooms 
Plan ewes s —_ special designs 
DISTINCTIVE MES PLAN SERVICE 
11844 S. Woke Ave., Chicago, IL. 


ws and two-story houses, 
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For the Up-to-date Housekeeper 











PLANS 





FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES" 13%4 x 19 inches, 
30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 
Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 














Happiness and 
Contentment Certain with the 


COLONIAL DAMPER 


Avoids smoking and cracks in facing that 
ruin a fireplace. Happiness and contentment 
in front of an open fire assured when your 
fireplace is equipped with this perfected 


draft control. Product of firm famous for 
twenty-five years. Your architect, con- 
tractor or dealer will assure you of the 
recognized superiority of the Colonial 
Damper — the only damper made that takes 
up heat expansion. 
Write for catalog and helpful fireplace 
information 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE Co. 
4605 Roosevelt Road * *’ Chicago 








Books of Hollywood’s Newest Homes 


$129 


eer 
paid 






Four Books $3.50 
(1) oo of the Moment, Spanish and 


glis' 
(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (22nd Edition) 
(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (sthed. ) 
(4) TWO Story HOMES De Luxe (2nd Ed.) 


Spanish and _ English ae Select i 
Home “you've dreamed a 

Plans and specifications canal It will 
pay you to send now. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H. 
527 1. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Catalogue of 

individual 

designs on 

request. 

NATURE STUDIO 

243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 





WEATHER VANES 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 

















HOW many times when one wants 
a bit of parsley or onion or one egg 
or a few nuts chopped in a hurry 
one fusses around with a knife and 
a bread board and then does n’t 
get what could be called perfect 
results. The diminutive wooden 
chopping bowl in Figure 4 is a 
time and disposition saver for such 
a moment. The six-bladed chop- 
ping knife, which fits the curve of 
the bowl exactly, makes the proc- 
ess swift, relentless, and accurate. 





FIG. 4 


With the old straight blade you 
always had to scramble around 
after the large pieces at the sides. 
Incidentally, this pair of utensils is 
up-to-date and comes in several 
gay kitchen colors, red, blue, 
yellow, and green. The outside of 
the bowl and the handle of the 
knife carry the color. This would 
be a perfect contribution to a 
kitchen shower. The price, post- 
paid, is $1.35. The inside meas- 
urement of the bowl is 53” in 
diameter. — OLIvER A. OLSON, 
907 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


CLOSET keys have proved my 
Waterloo so many times that | 
was much interested in the new 
installation shown in Figure 5. 
It is the combination principle 
applied to a spring lock. You 
remember only your telephone 





FIG. 5 


number, or your birthday, and 
you can open your closet at any 
time without a key. Cedar closets 


and cupboards where valuables 
are stored can be locked without 
fear of hunting vainly for the key 
at a critical moment. The lock is 
23” long and is made in three 
finishes, nickel, brushed brass, or 
oxidized. It can be installed on 
practically any door, for the 
escutcheon plate covers the hole 
left by the old lock. Instructions 
for putting in come with each 
lock and can be followed by any 
good workman. The price, post- 
paid, is $3.25.— THE SESAMEE 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


IF you have a passion for soupe a 
Vonion or petite marmite, here at 
last is the proper utensil in which 
to cook and serve it. The dish in 
the middle is exactly the right pro- 
portion to produce the best flavor. 
It’s of very crude earthenware, 
unglazed on the outside, but with 
a glazed cover and lining. The 
size 52” in diameter costs 55 
cents; 7”” in diameter costs $1.00, 
while the size 8?” in diameter is 
$1.50. The round, covered cas- 
serole at the right is much finer 
earthenware, but is very reason- 
able in price, for the size 53” in 

diameter and Be deep is 70 
cents, the one 7” in diameter and 
32” deep is $1.05, while the size 
oz” in diameter by 43” deep is 


wt 





FIG.6 


$1.95. At the left is a deep casse- 
role in what is called cro#te ware— 
or, being translated, crust ware. 
In color and texture it suggests a 
soufflé or browned potato, or any 
of the things you might cook in it. 
A small one, 3} in diameter by 

2?” deep, is $1.45. The next 
et, 5” in diameter by 43" deep, 
is $2.45; while one 5” in diameter 
and 52” deep is $3.95. All of these 
dishes are imported from France. 
The prices include packing, but not 
express, which will be collected. — 
Cuarces R. Rueccer, Inc., 484 
West Broadway, N. Y. C. 














SEDGWICK 
FUEL LIFT 


Keep the home 
fires burning 
without muss 
or fuss by using 
a Sedgwick 
Fuel Lift. Eas- 
ily installed, 
operated with- 
out cost; a real 
blessing for 
tidy house- 








keepers. 





Write for Literature 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street ’ New York 

Manufacturers of ‘‘The Invalid Elevator" 

















DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful 
book of home plans ever published. 224 pages, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans, photos 
and approximate cost to build — of medium 
cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows and 
two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, iy gt and a descrip- 
tion of each postpaid for $3. w book of 
nifty plans of medium-cost nelish and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 
You cannot afford to build until you have seen 
this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 


books of artistic 
oor plans and exteriors. 


Sy del your plan 
homes, showing fi 
— and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1. 


Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1. 50 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 
Prepaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 

















The Up-to-Date 
Housekeeper 


who enjoys all the labor-saving 
devices which modern ingen- 
uity has contrived to make 
housekeeping a joy, will be 
interested in the contrast af- 
forded in a new novel of Canal 
Life on the Erie in the fifties. 
This is Walter D. Edmonds’ 


ROME HAUL 


How these people lived and 
made homes on the boats used 
to haul freight through the 
canal is a vivid, interesting tale, 
—— in the light of modern 
vantages today. ROME 
HAUL is $2.50 at all book- 
sellers. 














|_928 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. | 
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PUT THIS AGE-LASTING BARRIER 
BETWEEN RUST AND YOUR HOME 





HERE is a way to be certain that 

the pipe you install will give gener- 
ations of service — at moderate cost. 
There is a way to insure yourself against 
expensive pipe replacements that mar 
the beauty of your home. 


That way is to insist on genuine, time- 
tested puddled wrought iron pipe. 


For, in puddled wrought iron, each in- 
most fiber of the metal is protected by a 
rust-proof barrier of silicious slag. 
Kneading of the hot, pure iron in the 
furnace distributes this slag evenly and 
uniformly, leaving no loophole for 
destructive corrosion. 


All Reading Pipe is genuine puddled 
wrought iron, made by the time-tested 


. Look for the Reading spiral knurl mark— 7 


o- 


: then you will know you are getting time- = . 
se tested, genuine puddled wrought iron pipe. os Process. Your guarantees of pipe depend- 


-° 









ability and long life are the Reading 


i eed eee) = ame and the spiral knurl mark cut in- 


R 


to every piece of Reading Pipe. 


EADING PIPE 


CENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 





Atlanta ° Buffalo - Detroit New York - St. Louis . Fort Worth 
Baltimore 2 Chicago - Houston - Pittsburgh - Tulsa e Seattle 
Boston ° Cincinnati : Los Angeles - Cleveland - San Francisco Philadelphia ) 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
Interior Decoration Travel Course 
to art centers of Europe, studying the 
world’s greatest art treasures in their 
historic settings. 
For professional training 
For cultural development 
Courses at the Boston Studios 
Spring Session April 1, 1929 
Summer Session July 1, 1929 
Catalogue and Travel Course outline on 
request. Registration now open. 
234 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone: Kenmore 4320 


FCO) 7:0 CO). 





FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 














RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 8. . Send for Catalog 16R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once . . Send for Catalog 16M 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 





Camps 








CAMP APACHE 


In the heart of the Scenic 
Southwest for boys between 12 
18 who wish to spend their 
summer vacation on a Western 
ranch riding, hiking, swimming, 
fishing, and exploring prehistoric 
cliff dwellings and Indian ruins. 








In the Rocky Mountains of New 
Mexico, altitude 6,500 feet where 
the air is dry, cool, and invigor- 

ing. For booklet write, Box 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 


: ! 
342, Boulder, Colo. After Ma 
1, Box 456, Silver City, N. 









































Correspondence Schools 














NEW ADVANTAGES 


As the nation progresses and prospers, 
our needs change. As we acquire 
leisure and culture, new features are 
added to our educational system. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE STUDY 
oF ArT 








Sincere gratitude is expressed and 
felt by most art students for the detailed 
assistance given to them by the dif- 
ferent departments of research in the 
public libraries, the museums, and the 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
Ne work; a dignified, un- 











crowded profession 
4, offering remarkable 
#4 opportunities to both 
iJimen and women, Ex- 
¥ perts earn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 





Juntor COLLEGES 


A quiet off-shore breeze on a 
land-locked harbor makes 
sailing safe for your children 
and teaches them how to handle 





There are many arguments for and 
against the Junior College, but still 






earned while studying. 


Combined with National 
School of Landscape Design 


15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, la. 














“Grace,Im Earning 
$3,600 a Year!” 


” ES, I’m assistant manager of the 

Green Parrot Tea Room now. 
The work is simply fascinating, and I 
am making nearly $70 a week in salary 
and bonus. How did it happen? All 
through ambition and a little ad, 
Grace.” 


Manage a Tea Room 


Amazing opportunities now opening 
everywhere in the rapidly growing tea 
room field. Splendid salaries — fasci- 
nating work. We teach you entire 
business in spare time at home and 
show you how you can earn while you 
learn. We put you in touch with posi- 
tions. Be independent. Write for fasci- 
nating 44-page book, ‘‘ Pouring Tea for 
Profit.” Mail the success coupon 
today. 


} Ef of of ye oe] U] Te) E-.:-: 


Lewis Tea Room Institute, 
Dept. BJ-8282, Washington, D. C. 





free 44-page book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for 
Profit.”’ 

Se OR GT SEA OS, EE OE OEE a OE 
Dn Ee Er Pee eT Perey Aer ere 
City <e State 








Please send me, without obligation, your = 




















such colleges continue to be estab- 
lished and well attended. The curricu- 
lum gives college courses of two years’ 


duration, affording opportunities for | 


specialization to those who may wish 
to pursue cultural courses and do not 
find themselves adapted to the four 
vears’ work. 

A recently established Junior Col- 
lege outside of New York is able to call 
to its faculty the best professional men 
and women of New York City as well 


as lecturers from Columbia and Vas- 


sar. Its purpose is as follows: — 

To graduate women in whom 
intellectual interest has been so 
stimulated that it will continue as 
an animating principle throughout 
life. 

“To graduate women who have ex- 
perienced the value of leisure and 
whose varied interests ensure the prof- 
itable use of whatever leisure time 
shall be theirs.’ 

The work of the college is largely 
individualistic. Its primary purpose 
will not be to increase the earning 
power of its students, but to emphasize 
a cultural education. 


A NEw VENTURE 





A new experiment is being tried out 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, called ‘School of 
the Air,’ to be given over the radio. It 
seems to be a supplementary course to 
the grade and high school and is given 
on a regular Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday schedule. It consists of per- 
sonal talks by interesting people, who 
may be able to give additional inspira- 
tion to the students. Stories and short 
plays by excellent story-tellers are 
given in the Reading and Dramatic 
Departments. Travelogue and short 
talks by prominent government offi- 
cials come to the Civil Government 
classes. This new idea keeps the stu- 
dents in touch with the outside world 
on matters of importance. 


universities. | 


Some libraries have quiet reading- 
rooms where the students of art can do 
research work on any given subject. 
When they have found what they want 
the Photostatic Department is at hand 
to make exact copies of the detail of 
design or whatever they may wish to 
secure, this material to be used later in 
assembling or creating. 

The universities offering lectures on 
art do much to assist and develop the 
art student. Many of them are free 
and give the student an opportunity to 
supplement his regular courses with 
extra instruction. 

The wonderful opportunities now 
offered by the travel and steamship 
companies give the student opportu- 
nity to travel inexpensively to centres 
of art. The wealthier student has the 
advantage of more luxurious surround- 
ings in residences abroad and the 
opportunity to study with foreign 
masters in schools which meet the 
standards of American living. 








CoMMERCIAL ART 





A large demand for commercial art 
has been developed within the last 
decade. Some students, who have not 
the money or the leisure to develop 
their talents carefully and construc- 
tively, are obliged to take shorter 
courses. Some have to provide their 
own opportunities by using commer- 
cial art as a stepping-stone. The 
money obtained from their work is 
used in furthering their appreciation 
and artistic ability. The most gener- 
ally lucrative art work of the present 
day is the supplying of material for the 
advertising agencies in the big cities. 
This is a complete branch of business 
in itself. It usually works in coépera- 
tion with commercial houses and de- 
partment stores, and is in turn link- 
ing them with the best standards of 
art. 





boats. That’s why Cape Cod 
has become a center for sailing 
camps and salt water camp 
activities. 

The children love it. It is the 
ideal way for them to spend the 
summer. Select the camp now. 

We shall be very happy to 
help you find a suitable camp 
for your son or daughter, if you 
will write giving details: 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 


EpucATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















WHAT 

shall come after graduation in June? 

Have you a son or daughter for 
whom you desire professional train- 
ing after high school or preparatory 
school? Or yourself — are you anx- 
ious to take upsome particular work? 
We should be glad to make sugges- 
tions concerning a school. Write us 
of your interests and requirements. 
It is well to decide now for the Fall 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EpucaTIONAL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ring 
your home — 
up-to-date. . 


with INSULITE, 


Money filters through the uninsulated 
roof. 





Pile on more fuel—run the furnace full 
tilt. You can’t heat all out-doors, so the 


thing to do is to— 





—line the attic with INSULITE and re- 
duce heating costs. 

In summer the difference will be just 
as great; every room in the house many 
degrees cooler. 

Besides the comfort thus achieved, many 
attics—when finished off with INSULITE 
Wall Board—will make ideal play 
rooms, workshops, sleeping quarters, 
sewing rooms and the like. 

Many helpful suggestions for the use of 
INSULITE—the double-purpose, all- 
wood-fiber insulating board—are con- 
“Rooms of 





tained in the booklet 
Happiness.” Write for a free copy- 
THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1208 Builders Exchange Department No. 7 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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fhe Wooadad-Fiber Insulating Board 
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You can barely h 


HEN the proud owner of a 

General Electric Refrigerator 
takes her friends in to see it, the first 
comment is apt to be “Why it’s 50 
quiet—you can barely hear it.” 


The thing which seems to impress 
everyone is the extreme quietness with 
which these refrigerators operate. 
Their unique construction has indeed 
established a new standard for quiet 
operation. 


This design, however, accomplishes 
something even more important. It 
makes possible the top-unit arrange- 
ment—a distinctive feature found 


GENERAL 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















only in the General Electric Refriger- 
ator. Placing the unit on top makes 
it possible toenclose all the machinery 
—together with a permanent supply 
of metal protecting oil—in an her- 
metically sealed steel casing. There 
the hidden machinery, always oiled, 
remains safe from dust and difficulties. 
No one can tinker with it—no one 
needs to. 


All the heat generated is allowed, 
with this design, to rise above the 
refrigerator. Installation is simplified. 
Upon delivery; the entire mechanism 
is merely lowered into the top of 
the specially constructed cabinet. It 











ear it | 


is then placed where you want it 
and plugged into any electric outlet. 
There’s no plumbing, for no drain 
pipe is necessary. 


Quietly, automatically, the General 
Electric Refrigerator gives you the 
perfect refrigeration that does away 
with food spoilage and safeguards 
health. It provides a generous supply 
of ice, makes menu-planning so much 
easier, permits you to serve the sort 
of food that your guests will instant- 
ly recognize as perfect. 


For further details, just drop us a 
card asking for Booklet Q-3. 


ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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OLLECTIONS of glass and Staffordshire and snuff boxes 

and animals are so important in the lives of the people 
who possess them as to demand definite places in their houses 
— one sees evidences that this fact has been kept in mind by 
architects and decorators. Very attractive is an arrangement 
of a pair of open bookcases, with arched tops, set in such a way 
as to become an integral architectural feature of a room. 
Placed on either side of a window, or breaking a long wall, you 
can scarcely realize that they are not actually built into the 
house. Tall narrow recessed shelves, at either side of a fireplace, 
offer a place for a few books and interesting, gleaming, or 
colorful ornaments, while the lower shelves hold pots of ivy 
that trails down against the cream walls. The cases have 
painted green linings to set off the objects placed in them, and 
the ensemble is delightfully decorative without detracting at 
all from the somewhat austere loveliness of the mantel itself. 


EVERAL shops have fascinating collections of old Russian 

and Syrian coppers and also Russian brasses. Some of 
these things are imported, of course, but many pieces are pur- 
chased from newcomers to the United States, who, in becoming 
Americanized, immediately desire to sell all evidences of their 
origin. Shopkeepers say that ten years later these same people 
come back and buy the same sort of thing they so recently sold. 
The big brass samovars are beautiful, and making tea with 
them is a great ceremony. Warsaw, or ‘petticoat’ candle- 
sticks, so-called because of scalloped flarings, are graceful and 
have a lovely finish where the bits of old silver plating are left 





on the brass. The coppers are stunning; much rubbing through 
many years has given them a glorious patina. Almost all of the 
Syrian pieces have etching that distinguishes them from the 
Russian coppers, and most of them used to be plated with sil- 
ver. The water jugs make lamp bases that have a charm all 
their own, and the great round trays are not only decorative, 
but when put on stands they make unique coffee tables. 
One decorator buys small irregular-shaped pieces of copper 
to place on radiators and radiator covers, where they do a 
great deal to distract the eye from the less-intriguing features 
beneath. 


HAT paintings and pictures, to be appreciated fully, must 

be chosen and hung in accordance with the general scheme 
of a room, must be in truth a definite part of it, is a fact that has 
many times been overlooked. Miss Gheen, in a recent exhibi- 
tion of flower paintings and views of Venice, effectually dem- 
onstrated this point. By skillful placing she brought out the 
full beauty of the pictures and showed what a definite rela- 
tion there may be between them and their settings if their 
hanging is done with extraordinary care. The most beautiful 
painting becomes in a measure quite valueless to a room where 
it might be the most potent factor, if it is not considered in 
relation to the light, the colors, the furniture, the very spirit of 





the setting. 
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More Spare Time— 
how you can have it! 


tilated Oven assure you of perfect 
results. The former provides an 
accurate guide to control of heat. 
The latter eliminates uneven bak- 
ing, burnt under-crusts, drying 
out of foods. 

You will appreciate, 
too, the Roper oven lin- 
ings of porcelain enamel. 
They assure a sweet, fresh 
oven, and are as easy to 
clean as a china plate. 

Ask your local Roper 
merchant to demonstrate 
the many time, energy and 
money-saving advantages 
of the Roper Gas Range. 


| & Sam hours everyday— hours 
to use as you please—you can 
have them from the very day a 
Roper Gas Range is placed in 
your kitchen. 

Roper Complete Oven Control 
watches your food for you. 
You leave home for the 
afternoon if you wish. 
When supper time comes, 
you open the oven to find 
the whole meal ready to 
serve—delicious, whole- 
some, appetizing. 

When you bake, the 
Roper Lifetime Cooking 
Chart and the Roper Ven- 


Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Ill. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
MANUFACTURERS OF ROPER GAS RANGES, FURNACES, SHEET FLAME HEATERS 




















When every woman 
knows what this 
mark means every 
housewife will de- 
mand a Roper with 
Complete Oven 
Control. 














90 FREE COOKING LESSONS BY RADIO 
Forecast School of Cookery of New York demonstrating new, attractive recipes prepared in a Roper 
Complete Oven Control Gas Range. Stations WJZ, KYW, WJR, WBZA, WLW, KIWK, 
WHAM, WBZ, KDKA, every Tues., Wed., Thurs. 11:90 #0 11:30 a. m., Eastern Standard Time 














TRACE BMA 
REG.US.PAT.OFF. J REG. IN CANADA 


GAS RANGES 


Geo. D. Roper Corpe., Rockford, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c for which please send me the 
valuable booklet, ‘‘Better Cooking in the Home,’’ prepared 
by 27 Home Service Directors of leading gas companies. 
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“What pieces in Sterling are the very least we can get along with, at the start?” 


“Just what would they cost us?” 


“If I give a little informal dinner, and have neither bouillon spoons nor soup 


spoons, how had I best serve soup?” 
“Can my menu include a canape or other hors d'oeuvres or a salad before I’ve 


added salad forks to my set?” 


“If Uncle Andrew should like the dinner I serve him, and say, ‘Bless vou, m 
5 ? Ys : > my 
children, and what pieces in this lovely silver would you like neat?’ just what 
’ I 3 J J 
pieces ought I mention, to help me on my way to formal entertaining?” 


“As my silver set grows, how can I be sure to avoid a mistake so many women 
make — ‘lazy pieces, forever tucked away in their flannel wrappings, while 
some other pieces have to be rushed out and washed between courses?” 


“And then, about table settings 
. ts it the most approved Li 
J, t 


thing nowadays lo...... ee 





af 


\ i 
THERE never was such a booklet for answering silver questions! 


“ ° f if 
DON T. oe DON T ID EC] DE ig Page after page, to help you determine what sterling selec- 


tld ; i tions are best suited to your needs. In all, ten lists are discussed in 
UNTIL YO UVIE READ... terms of how many people they will serve, and what sort of menus 
each will permit. You'll find your own requirements among them— 

and so avoid the error of too many of this, and not enough of that. 


(if 
(2, rrech Then there are beautiful and correct table settings—described and 


pictured so that having this booklet at your elbow is almost the 


OF; He Silver same as having a social secretary to consult. 
New silver usage is told about, too—and that’s important in these 


days of changing modes... 


» 
ITS CHOICE AND USE And then there’s a glorious array of patterns for your admiration, 
with a full list of pieces and prices on each, so that you can figure, 
to the penny, just what the silver of your choice will cost. 

All supervised by Elsie de Wolfe, famous interior decorator 
and hostess. All fascinatingly told. All beautifully illustrated, to 
make this a gem among books for your permanent library on 
entertaining. 

Send 25c, to cover mailing and wrapping costs. Write for this 
fascinating booklet today. 















Hi. B., 3-29 








INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Enclosed is 25c. (coin or stamps), for which please send at once my copy of “Correct Table 
Silver.” 


Street. 





Name. 


State. 





City. 
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MINUET ... as charming as the Colonial life that inspired it. 


TRIANON ... French . . . with classic ancestry . . . delightfully restrained in feeling. 
FONTAINE .. . luxurious, in the manner of the French Renaissance. 
WEDGWOOD ... as delicately lovely as the famous pottery of that name. 


Prices are decidedly modest, six teaspoons costing from $11.00 to $12.50, according 
to pattern, while a twenty-six piece starting set varies from $73.35 to $90.00, 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


OR centuries Oak has been used in fine furniture, furnishings and in 
building. Its natural beauty, its inherent ruggedness and staunchness 
have made it one of our most dependable woods. 


Its use in homes, as paneling, in furniture, in all places where lasting 
service was imperative, has made it a sturdy aristocrat among hard woods. 


Naturally the impression was that because it had been such an integral 
part of so many lovely homes, public buildings and the like, Oak was expen- 
sive. Especially was this believed of oak flooring. 


It was because of the erroneous impressions regarding the cost of oak 
flooring, that the leading manufacturers of oak flooring formed the Oak 
Flooring Bureau whose chief function was to disseminate the truth about it. 
Naturally their problem was wholly educational—to tell the many advantages 
of oak flooring to those people who should be most interested. 


Ten years ago, the Oak Flooring Bureau selected House Beautiful because 
of its reader interest in building and because its readers were home-lovers 
who had an appreciation of the inherent qualities of Oak. 


Advertising has proven to be a powerful educational force. Today thou- 
sands of people are enjoying their oak-floored homes—not only because the 
many advantages of oak flooring have been demonstrated to them, but espe- 
cially because the true economy of oak flooring has been definitely proven. 


House Beautiful is proud to have been of service to the Oak Flooring 
Industry in bringing them in contact with its readers who have a ready ap- 
preciation of quality products that prove worthy, and which add to the joy 
of living. 
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Here is a charming harmony of cool creams and blues with the warm, rich tints of 
oak... ahouse to live in... a friendly house 
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OAK FLOORS—THE FOUNDATION OF GOOD DECORATIVE STYLE 
They can be laid all through the house for less than 


Is yours one of those houses, attrac- 
tive in other respects, that miss the 
perfection of gracious charm because 
they are not floored with oak? Do 
you feel the lack of that richly har- 
monious groundwork when you ar- 
range your rooms? Are you proud 
of your floors? 

Perhaps you don’t realize how 
little it now costs to put in oak 
floors—whether you are building a 
new house or remodeling. You can 
have them laid for less than you 
would ordinarily pay for carpets or 
other perishable floor coverings. And 
this means a finished and polished 
job. The oak floors can be put down 
over your present floors. You are 
only deprived of the use of a single 
room at a time—and the entire job 
takes but a few days. Ask your 
architect, contractor or retail 
lumber dealer to give you a definite 


oO rdin ary ca rpets cost 


estimate and show you the attrac- 
tive finishes modern oak will take. 
Think of the difference oak floors 
would make right now in your home! 
Not only in appearance. But how 
much easier to keep spick and neat. 
Dustless, smooth and sanitary. Oak 
floors, properly laid, will make your 
home quieter as well as cleaner. 
Floors of oak are enduring. 
Whether you buy or build, they are 
worth many times their cost in 
sheer satisfaction because they con- 
tribute so much to the comfort and 
livability of a home. 
And actually they’ll 
add to the value of 
your house—should 
you ever decide to 


floors lend themselves 
to any type of floor 
covering. Whatever 


OAK FLOORS 
‘ the mark 


sell or rent it. Oak of a 


well-built house 





your interior decorative scheme, you 
can’t go wrong if you make oak 
floors the foundation. 

You never grow tired of friendly, 
polished oak. The cheery gleam of 
its surface gives your rare old 
furniture a perfect setting. And 
like ‘fine furniture, an oak floor 
grows mellower and more beautiful 
with age. 

Let us send you literature about 
oak flooring—also advice on any 
flooring problem. This advertise- 
ment is one of a series being 
published by the 
Oak FLoorinc Bu- 
REAU, 1279 Builders’ 
Building, Chicago. A 
bureau maintained 
by the oak flooring 
industry for the 
benefit of home 
builders. 
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New features—lovely colors .. . 


designed for America’s smartest kitchens 


Today, a finer type of kitchen 
units is presented to the home- 
planning public by America’s 
largest exclusive makers of built- 
in equipment for the kitchen. 

In the new Kitchen Maid line, 
one finds kitchen cabinets, 
broom closets, dish cupboards’, 
refrigerators, top cupboards, 
butlery units, Dinofold break- 
fast nooks, complete kitchen- 
ette assemblages—units setting 
a new vogue of beauty and prac- 
ticality, fitting the requirements 
of every kitchen. 

Each unit is complete in itself 
—may be used alone or in a unit 
combination, installed in recc .s 


or set against the wall. There are 
five tasteful colors to choose from 
—Cactus Green, Travertine 
Ivory, Pastel Green, Dove 
Gray, Shasta White. 

In no other equipment can be 
found such desirable features as 
sanitary rounded inside corners, 
smooth doors, concealed hinges, 
enamel interior bases. If you 
wish to have a kitchen that will 
measure up to the standards of 
the rest of your home, let us send 
you our kitchen planning book, 
completely describing Kitchen 
Maid Units. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
1103 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 


Right: the Dino- 
foldready to serve 
four people 

Sturdy, rigid, 
charming in ap- 
pearance. There 
ts a color combi- 
nation to har- 
monize with any 
kitchen color 
scheme. 





and out of the way in an instant. 
May be used on wall, door, or 
in wall recess. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL Principat Cities. Ir 1x CANADA, ADDRESS BRANCH OFFICE, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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the summer in foreign lands searching for objects with 
new interest came back to this country heavily laden. 
Since now the furniture of no one period seems to be 
occupying the centre of the stage, unless it be that of this 
period in which we live, the small decorative objects of 
the past centuries have assumed greater and greater impor- 
tance. There are countless small boxes, tiny trays, vases, 
clocks, all the embroidery of a room that comes after the 
actual furnishing is complete. Vases, candlesticks, and even 
coffee urns and tea canisters are being converted into dis- 
tinctive lamps. The big gilded wooden tassels used on the 
hangings in Italian churches make peerless lamp bases, and 
up to now it has not been difficult to pick them up. 


O many of the modern wallpapers are charming in design 

and extremely decorative when they are not overdone, but 
in small rooms it is easy to use too much of the large-patterned 
papers that are so numerous. | have seen this objection very 
neatly overruled by various methods, notably by using them 
in combination with very plain papers or painted walls. For 
example, a dining-room I saw the other day was papered at one 
end only, where there was a sort of recess planned for the side- 
board. The other walls were tinted in one of the paler shades 
of the paper. In another room, the walls of which were paint- 
ed, the paper was hung in panels surrounded by mouldings in a 
way that gave it much more importance than as if it had been 
hung in the stereotyped way. A bedroom with tinted walls 
had a dashing modern paper set into the long panels of the 
doors, of which there were five—a good way to capitalize 
what might otherwise have given the room a very ‘cut up’ ap- 
pearance. The modern chintzes, also, lend themselves well to 
unexpected uses. For instance, in a bedroom having but one 
window with chintz overhangings, a width of the same chintz 
was used at the other end of the room to form a background 
for a round, silver-framed mirror. It was a clever wav of carry- 
ing the color into another part of the room without using too 
much of it, and it gave an opportunity of displaying the design. 


HE question of lighting is one that has lately been brought 
to the fore with renewed interest. When electricity was 
first adapted to lighting purposes, it was substituted for gas 
and kerosene oil, but it was used exactly as they were used, in 
chandeliers, brackets, and lamps, and still more recently in 
candelabra and candlesticks. Whether or not these forms will 
be entirely abandoned is a question which has not yet been 
answered. Certainly candles and oil lamps are in keeping with 
early furniture, though safety and convenience demand elec- 
tricity. Modern designers are discovering that with electricity 
we can gain beautiful effects hitherto quite impossible and 
therefore undreamed of. The hanging chandelier went because 
the concentrated light from above was hideously unbecoming 
both to a room and to its occupants, as well as annoying. We 
have been through the stage of living in semi-dark rooms be- 
cause they seemed more artistic and more comfortable. Now, 
by means of reflected light and set-in glass panels of opaque 
glass near the ceiling, a room can be thoroughly lighted with- 
out the slightest consciousness of glare. Pictures, books, mirrors, 
all have presented lighting problems that are fast being solved 
as the designing artists learn more and more how to adapt to 
their own purposes that magic agent, electricity. 
—M.S. 
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porcelain 


Never before such a bargain 
as this! Think of it—a cork- 
board insulated Gibson — all- 
porcelain oufside as well as 
inside for the unheard-of 
price, $79.50. Every Gibson 
dealer in America makes this 
offer, but remember—this spe- 
cial price is for March only. 
So act now. Put this snow- 
white, all-porcelain Gibson in 
place of your old worn-out 
ice-box. Not only will you 
save money when you buy, but 
the Gibson will save your food 
and ice for years and years. 


This all-porcelain Gibson 
gives your food the utmost in 
protection—It is insulated with 
that superb heat-resisting ma- 
terial—corkboard. It has the 
most efficient trap ever made 
- + » One-piece aluminum — 
unbreakable, non-rusting, non- 
corroding, exclusive to the 
Gibson. When you close the 
doors they lock automatically 
and air-tight. The seamless 








During March only— 


$7950 buys this all- 
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REFRIGERATOR 


porcelain interior has rounded 
corners. Always easy to clean 
inside and outside. The flat 
metal shelves, exclusive to Gib- 
son, never rust and you can 
slide small dishes across them 
without their tipping. 


Manufacturers of electrical 
refrigerating units approve the 
corkboard insulated Gibson— 
This specially priced Gibson 
comes equipped for quick and 
easy installation of electrical 
appliances. See also the new 
line of Gibsons built expressly 
for electrical or gas refrigera- 
tion. A compartment at the 
base can be used to house your 
unit or as a storage place for 
vegetables. Then there are 
other beautiful models—oak- 
finished ash cabinets and 
snow-white enameled all-steel 
refrigerators. All prices. Send 
the coupon for a free copy of 
“It's Time to Get a Gibson.” 
Gibson Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich. 





The illustration above shows the all- 

porcelain Gibson which you can buy dur- 

ing March for $79.50. Approved by ‘‘Good 

Housekeeping,’’ ‘‘Modern Priscilla’ and 

**Delineator.’’ Other Gibsons sell from 
$20 to $750. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Greenville, Mich. 

Please send me a free copy of “It’s Time to 
Get a Gibson.” Also tell me the nearest city 
where I can buy the all-porcelain Gibson for 
$79.50. 

Name. cae —— 


Address___ = 
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‘New Decorative Casement 


OR the smart, modern home Crittall now 

offers Stanwin Casements—a new destinctive 
window. Their inherent beauty of design and 
adaptability to effective draping present numerous 
possibilities for artistic interior decoration. 


Stanwin Casements also afford a weather-tight 
home with windows that close as snugly as they 
open easily. Fitted with solid bronze hardware 
they are equipped to give long, trouble-free serv- 
ice—and they are low in cost. 


Our new catalog on Stanwin Casements illustrates 
their use in homes of distinction and shows how 
easily they may be screened and cleaned. Your 
copy will be mailed upon request. 

CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
10973 Hern Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Warehouse stocks at all central points. An oppor- 
tunity is offered to a limited number of dealers. 


Stanwin Casements Norman Casements 
Universal Casements 


RIT TALL 


CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Peonies, by James Boyd. Amer- 
ican Peony Society. 1928. 
53 x 8%. x + 336 pages, in- 
cluding appendix and_ index. 
Illustrated with half tones and 
colors. Price $6.00. 

HIS manual is a_ practical 
handbook for those who wish 

to grow peonies. It contains a 
check list of every peony offered in 
commerce by the leading growers 
and a full description of every 
variety rated at 8.0 or higher, as 
well as chapters by various ex- 
perts on growing, breeding, and so 
forth. The book is well illustrated 
and contains a very complete 
bibliography which furnishes all 
necessary data for research in 
connection with this plant. 


A History of Garden Art, by 
Marie Luise Gothein. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 1928. 8x II. 945 
pages, including index. Two 
volumes. 600 © illustrations. 
Price $25.00. 

LL lovers of history, as well as 
all lovers of gardens, will 
appreciate this book by Marie 

Luise Gothein, which includes not 

only a complete history of gardens 

but also the story of their makers 
and the times in which they were 
created. 

These two volumes, containing 
nearly a thousand pages and six 
hundred illustrations, comprise an 
exhaustive and fascinating study 
of garden art from early Egyptian 
days down to the present time. 

We are led back many centuries 
to the gardens of Western Asia, 
Greece, Rome, and Byzantium 
and down through the Middle 
Ages in Europe to the Renais- 
sance and the first English gar- 
dens of which there is record. 
We are shown how the gardens 
of the East influenced those of the 
West and how, during the reign 
of Louis XIV, France became not 





only the political leader of Europe, 
but usurped the place held by 
Italy for a century and a half as 
leader in the art of gardening. 
Many historic personages pass 
through the pages of this book, 
and in this connection Frau 
Gothein writes, ‘All important 
currents of thought have affected 


_ the fate of the garden and some of 


the outstanding figures in history 
appear in a new light when they are 
fostering and furthering its ends.’ 
And in explaining her method of 
approach to the whole subject, she 
says, ‘The indispensable condi- 
tion of an adequate presentation 
of garden art is a critical exami- 
nation of sources. In every epoch 
the material is new and very 
different; and it has had to be 
extracted from literary records— 
often widely scattered—partly in 
writings, deeds, and accounts, 
partly in paintings, sketches, and 
engravings. In my story I have 
laid particular stress on the actual 
historical moment, and on the 
indications, when the types first 
appear, of the way they take and 
the changes they suffer. By fol- 
lowing this method one finds a 
surprising continuity from an- 
tiquity to the present day.’ 

Two final chapters on Modern 
English and American gardens by 
Walter P. Wright, editor of the 
book, close the second volume of 
this erudite, authoritative, and 
extremely readable book. 





Beginning to Garden, by Helen 
Page Wodell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. 
53 X 7. 104 pages. _ Iilus- 
trated by drawings and photo- 
graphs. Price $1.75. 

HIS is a garden handbook for 

children which begins at the 
very beginning and gives all the 
information that a child needs 
who is just starting his first flower 
or vegetable garden. Best of all, 
it gives this information in an 
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“heal subtle 
harmontes of line 
and color.. modern 
drapery treatments 
create within the 


home 


From your chair beside the lamp—this 
picture... soft-carpeted floors and well- 
loved furniture . . . an arched doorway... 
and beyond, between silken drapery folds, a 
glimpse of hall and staircase. 


Or from your windows on a day in spring 
... the budding greenery of lawn and hedge 
...fain-drenched trees sparkling in sun- 
light... a garden with its promise of roses 
in June. 


Vistas of beauty! How captivating they are 
. and how easy to achieve through a 
simple change in drapery treatments, utiliz- 
ing the new Kirsch decorative drapery 
hardware! 
Windows become a perfect frame for beauty, 
if you take full advantage of the style pos- 
sibilities of the Kirsch line. Doors and 
arches create fascinating effects within the 
home... if tastefully draped in the newmode. 


Kirsch offers you a limitless variety of 


charming window and door treatments. . . 
reflecting today, more than ever, the con- 
tinued style leadership and high manufactur- 
ing standards that have already placed Kirsch 
Drapery Hardware at a hundred million 
windows. 


Pictured above is one of countless such 
effects .. . exquisitely fashioned swinging 
cranes . . . equally adaptable to arched door- 
ways or casement windows. 


Awaiting your inspection, too, are beautiful 
new creations in Kirsch Better Wood Poles 
. .. lovely period designs . . . and charming 
Modernistic fancies . . . additions to a line dis- 
tinguished for its rich color harmonies. And 


P| 


Drapery 
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throughout this line . . . the exclusive feature 
that permits rings to glide freely over poles 
of any design without marring the finish. 
For other tastes and other decorative schemes 

. setting a vogue of its own... Kirsch 
Atavio Work . . . ornamental designs in cast 
aluminum... with or without concealed 
draw cords, as you prefer. An even more 
luxurious mode... Kirsch Wrought Iron 
Drapery Hardware... each set a hand- 
hammered masterpiece. 





















This modern drapery art has also brought a 
new conception of convenience and utility. 
Kirsch cut-to-measure hardware permits 
the use of Perfected Draw Cord Equipment, 
with its many exclusive Kirsch features. . . 
concealed cords that cannot knot or tangle 

. draperies overlapping at the center 
when drawn. 


Fashion's latest offerings are charmingly 
illustrated and described in The 1929 Kirsch 
Book . . . a new style-book of window and 
door draping, which will be sent you on 
request. Kirsch Company, 701 Prospect 
Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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SAN IONYX 





AVITREOUS MARBLE 








oy RULY modern is this new material for bathroom 
and kitchen walls, ceilings, wainscoting. SANI 
Onyx offers distinctive surface textures with colors 
of rare and exquisite beauty. 


No substitute or makeshift, SANI ONYX is a superior 
product, fused from rock ingredients. More endur- 
ing than any known wall material, it does not crack, 
chip, check or discolor even after years of hard serv- 
ice. And there’s never a penny to pay for repairs or 
re-decoration. 
Send for a beautiful free book showing 
installations in full color. 
THE MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
135 Brookside, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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original way so that the young 
gardener is fired with enthusiasm 
for the prospective results of his 
labor, rather than depressed by 
the details of hard work necessary 
to obtain them. The book gives 
much helpful advice as to what to 
plant and where to plant it, either 
in planning for a small plot or a 
larger garden, and there are chap- 
ters on Garden Clubs, Picking 
Flowers, and other subjects allied 
to gardening. Fond parents who 
are trying to interest their unre- 
sponsive children in the joys of 
gardening can do no better than 
to put a copy of Beginning to 
Garden into their hands. 


Garden Cinderellas, by H. M. 
Fox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1928. 6x9. 269 pages, 
including index. Illustrated by 
photographs and drawings. 
Price $5.00. 

HIS is a book designed for the 

amateur who wishes to grow 
lilies. It is written by one who has 
had fourteen years’ experience in 
growing this aristocratic but neg- 
lected plant, and contains much 
valuable information and helpful 
advice for the amateur grower. 


Home Flower-Growing, by Emil 
C. Volz. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1928. 5} x8. 
342 pages. 113 illustrations. 
Price $3.50. 

HE author of this book is Pro- 
fessor of Floriculture, lowa 

State College, and from his knowl- 

edge of the needs of students and 

amateur gardeners he has written 

a book which will undoubtedly be 

of great assistance to all would-be 

gardeners, and invaluable to the 
professional worker. 

This work goes thoroughly into 
the propagation and culture of 
plants, their arrangement in the 
open garden, in window boxes, and 
in the house; and gives practical 
suggestions on watering, fertiliz- 
ing, and —in the case of house 
plants — the ventilation, temper- 
ature, and light control, all of 
which are very important con- 
siderations if one is to grow 
flowers successfully. 

This volume gives the most 
explicit information about families 
of flowers, how each is propagated, 
and the best locations for planting. 
The chapter on ‘Garden Flowers 
for Special Purposes’ gives an 
interesting account of how a rock 
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garden should be constructed, 
together with an exhaustive list 
of perennials suited to such gar- 
dens, and this list gives details of 
heights, color, and blooming sea- 
son. There are also included a 
shorter list of bulbous plants, and 
one of annuals. Water gardens 
are discussed with similar thor- 
oughness. 

Indoor flower growing is a 
subject of interest even to apart- 
ment dwellers. Mr. Volz covers 
flowering, foliage, and bulbous 
plants suited to the house (includ- 
ing window boxes and hanging 
baskets) with great care and 
lucidity. 

Finally, the author deals with 
the formation of garden clubs, 
giving a list of topical subjects to 
be discussed each month, constitu- 
tions and by-laws, and the organi- 
zation of flower shows. 

— C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


. The Care of Ornamental Trees, 


by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1928. 43 X 7. 65 
pages. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


HIS book fulfills its title in 

giving detailed and practical 
information on the care of trees, 
taking up in turn the subjects of 
planting and care, pruning, ferti- 
lization, spraying, tree surgery, 
and diseases. The book is of con- 
venient size and has a good index. 


The Field Book of Common 
Ferns, by Herbert Durand. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1928. 4 X 7. 219 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $2.50. 

HANDBOOK of information 
on the common ferns so ar- 
ranged and so described that they 
may be readily identified. Each 
plant mentioned is illustrated by 
drawings showing its structure 


*and by a half tone showing it in 


its native haunt. 


The Home Garden Handbooks. 
Evergreens, by F. F. Rock- 
well. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. 1928. 5} X 7}. 
84 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$1.00. 


BOOK for those who will 

plant their own grounds. Of 
value if for no other reason than 
that it discourages a massed ever- 
green planting about the founda- 
tion of a house. 
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Balsam-Woolisaguaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser product—a 
blanket of fluffy wood fibre 
that looks and acts like 
sheep’s wool. It is TRUE In- 
sulation—keeping the house 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer—because it is— 

FLEXIBLE-THICK 
EFFICIENT 
WINDPROOF 
WATERPROOF 
FIRE RESISTANT 
VERMIN PROOF 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
PERMANENT 
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To be truly modern—Heating 









Equipment must include this Heat Saver 


ILL you put a good boiler and good 

radiators into that house you are 
building or re-modeling —and stop there — 
losing a third or more of the costly heat by 
leakage through the walls and roof? 


Or will you make your heating equipment 
complete—and your home really modern— 
with a thick flexible blanket of Balsam- 
Wool? 


Even in an old home a blanket of Balsam- 
Wool in the attic will go a long way toward 
making the heating equipment modern and 
complete, add to your comfort and save a 
fifth or more of your fuel bill. 


Balsam- Wool is an essential part of modern 
heating equipment. Soft and effective 
as sheep’s wool, it lines the roof and 
walls, tucks into every nook and cranny— 
keeps costly heat indoors where it belongs. 


Balsam-Wool will cost you almost nothing. 
The saving you make by installing a smaller 
boiler and smaller radiators pays all or at 
least a large part of its cost. The fuel you 
save ever after is clear gain. 


Balsam-W 0o0l—flexible, a full inch thick— 
is made for heat saving. It is not a substi- 
tute for anything else in the house. 


Whether you are building a new house— 
or would like to make your present one 
more modern and livable—you should know 
more about Balsam- Wool. It is sold through 
lumber dealers. Send the coupon for free 
sample and instructive free booklet. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
Makers of Balsam-Wool, the Flexible Insulating Blanket. Also 
Makers of Nu-Wood—the All Wood Insulating 
Wall Board and Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY M-9 
Dept. 80, Cloquet, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam-Wool and booklet 


“House Comfort that Pays for Itself.’ Iam interested in insulation for 


CO A new house 0 The attic of my present one 
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Service can be fitted 
exactly to your personal tastes 
... tt will add tremendously 
to living comfort and appearance 
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Ir you are building or remodeling your home this spring, be 

sure to include telephone convenience in your plans. Telephones 

all through the house, for ease in placing and answering calls 

. sufficient telephone outlets to give flexibility of service 

. . wiring and some of the apparatus bui/t in. . . these and 

other features of modern telephone convenience will contribute 
greatly to the living comfort and smartness of your home. 


























Telephone convenience can be “‘custom built’’ to your indi- 
vidual tastes and requirements. It can be fitted exactly to 
every household. 

The living room, for instance, suggests itself as a desirable 
location for a telephone in most households. So, too, do the 
library, sun porch, kitchen, reception hall and bed chambers. 
A telephone in the guest room 1s a nice compliment to your 
guest. When the basement is utilized as a recreation room or 
amateur workshop, a telephone adds immeasurably to its 
comfort. And the servants’ quarters should, of course, be 
equipped so that all calls can be answered promptly. 











Two or more telephone lines are desired by many families, 
for the added assurance this gives that at least one line will 
be available for incoming and outgoing calls. 

And besides the general service arrangements, some people 
want additional equipment for special purposes. Push buttons 
and switches for intercommunication among the house tele- 
phones. Special bells and other signaling devices for particular 
uses. Portable telephones which can be plugged in where 
desired. Switches to cut off bells temporarily. Other switches 
for disconnecting the servants’ telephone temporarily. 

It is not at all necessary that you build or remodel in order 
to have complete telephone convenience. Your local Bell 
company will be glad to tell you how easily .. . and at how 
reasonable a cost... you can apply this new idea to your 
present residence. Telephone today for an appointment. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLpiNG, FuRNisHING, EQuippinG, PLANTING, Care or PLants, 
Sources or Osjects ILLustTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 


We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Sects Stock House Puians, Especitatty DestcGns SMatu Houses, Removers Houses, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the April Number 


OW is the time of year when the sun, climbing higher in the heavens, shines _ of a small piece of original sculpture, which will often succeed in giving just that 
each day with greater persistence and vigor and ruthlessly exposes in our necessary focus that a room may lack. 
homes those shabby corners and dejected groups, which thereupon renew their For those who are planning this spring in at least one room to take the bull by 
plea for adornment that they too may share in the general the horns and ‘go modern’ whole-heartedly there is a group of 
rejuvenation. There are those who.are fortunate enough to be in modern rooms that are unusually successful. There is also the 
that happy state of refurnishing entire rooms, but there are un- first of a series of articles by Paul Chalfin, *To Place Modern- 








doubtedly more whose efforts will be expended mostly in recon- ism,’ in which he very clearly points out the debt of modernism 
ditioning their houses here and there. For them there is an ex- 
ceptionally helpful article that shows in detail how rooms may 
often be given an entirely new appearance by regrouping the 
furniture and adding a few new pieces and tresh color. Plans of 
two rooms as they were and as rearranged, with complete notes 
of the changes suggested, make these pages of the utmost value. 
To extend further the usefulness of this suggestion, there are 
three pages of new objects for the living-room, dining-room, and 
porch, which the shops are featuring. Also there is an article 
which suggests another remedy for the jaded room: the addition 
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to the past and shows its reasonableness. 


tully furnished according to New England tradition. 


the most important of the year. 
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However, although there are several pages in this issue devoted 
to the modern, the old is by no means neglected, and the ever- 
popular Colonial is well represented by a house built and beauti- 


Furthermore, the House in Good Taste section is expanded 
to eight pages in order to give full value to superb photographs 
of a house in Lake Forest, designed by David Adler. These are 
printed on special paper and will make of the next issue one of 
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LUPTON CASEMENT WINDOWS 









































All of the handles are of clear-cut design, congenial to the 
hand, and of the right length for comfortable leverage. 
































The home of Mr. E. H. Younglove, Glencoe, Illinois, show- 

ing how the graceful lines of Lupton Casements add to the 

appearance of the house, Architect, Mr. Rudolph Nedved. 
Contractors, Murray and Sinclair. 


An interior of Mr. Younglove's home. Lupton Casements en- 
hance the effect of gay chintz and the friendly atmosphere of 
the room. 


THE CHARM OF A HOME 1S EXPRESSED 


SunsHineE and dappling shadows. A 
glowing garden border, and then the 
house, standing cool and clear-eyed on 
its velvet carpet. Its many casement 
windows—trim, modishly slender, 
architecturally perfect— set open 
like little sails, capture the vagrant 
breeze and Jead it indoors to wander 
through quiet rooms. 

It is winter. A crisp moon rides 
high in the heavens. From the black 
bulk of walls, the casements gleam 
with merry firelight and softly shaded 
lamps. In vain the sleety wind hurls 
itself against their snug security. 

Lupton Residence Steel Casements 
represent the highest development of 


IN ITS 


the home window. They embody the 
most-modern appointments. Cross-pieces, 
dividing the panes, are slender and grace- 
ful, and in perfect harmony with modern 
decoration. A double contact of sash and 


WINDOWS 


frame shuts out wind and rain and saves 
weather stripping. When opened, Lupton 
Casements can be cleaned, from within, 
on both sides. They permit any choice of 
screens and draperies. 

We have prepared an interesting 














booklet, “‘How Windows Can Make 
Better Homes,”’ which shows the ap- 
plication of steel casements to the 
modern house, at a cost in line with 
the average building budget. A copy 
will be sent to you free on request. 
Davip Lupton’s Sons Co., 2251 E. 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 





At left. A close view of a Lupton Casement illustrating 
how windows can be set at any angle to catch the prevatiing 




















breeze. 
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THE LESSER TROUBLES 


TT’HERE was once a Business Man — were it not for 
compassion for the overworked word he could be called 
an Executive — who had a desk at which he spent most of 
his waking hours. The desk had a number of drawers. 
All, save one, acted as the drawers in the desk of an Execu- 
tive should. They opened and shut smoothly and easily. 
The recalcitrant one was a temperamental drawer. Some 
days it worked perfectly, some days it would not open at all. 
Orders were given that it should be examined, and the fault 
corrected. It was examined, but the fault was not corrected. 
The man who sat at the desk developed a technique. 
The first thing he did in the morning was to test the drawer, 
and learn what sort of a day it was going to have. If all 
was well with it, he could make free and easy reference to 
the contents of the drawer. If not, the business of the day 
was planned so as to avoid all use of the hidden papers, un- 
less absolutely necessary. If that could not be avoided, 
then the drawer could be forced open a few inches and the 
papers extracted, one by one. 

This went on for many years, and the man grew gray in 
the service of his business. With the lapse of time subtle 
changes came in him. His sunny nature became a bit less 
sunny, his steady nerves less steady, his temper less sure. 


Kniss man had a Secretary. She was what is now called a 
woman of ‘vision.’ She watched her Chief and grieved. 
Then one day she made a suggestion. It did not win the 
Annual Prize for the best business suggestion of the year, 
but it deserved to. She suggested that her Chief put in a 
requisition on the Purchasing Department for a new desk. 
With feminine tact she made the suggestion on a day when 
the drawer was at its temperamental worst, and the Chief 
acquiesced before he realized what he had done. From that 
day and hour the atmosphere began to clear. The Secre- 
tary would listen to her Chief as, in moments of relaxation, 
he enlarged to his juniors upon the value of an expensive 
course of physical training he had undertaken. He would 
point to his rejuvenated condition as evidence of its cura- 
tive power. He wasentirely sincere, but miles from the truth. 
The truth was known by none save the Woman of Vision. 


‘O this is the fable of the Man and the Desk. May it be 
\7 read and pondered by every man and woman in every 
home. How many of you are beginning to notice certain 
slight changes in disposition, nerves, or temper on the part 
of the other? It is always the other. To what do you as- 


cribe it? Alas, you do not know. It may find its roots deep 
in some real difficulty: more often, happily, not. It may be 
the result of major and serious troubles; more often it arises 
from the Lesser Troubles. 

Search them out and cure them, as the Woman of Vision 
did. Hunt for the little annoyances, thesmall inconveniences, 
the tiny noises that, in time, wreck or threaten the nerves. 
Take an inventory of them in your home. How many doors 
won’t shut and latch easily? Which stair creaks with every 
step upon it? What shutter rattles with a breath of wind? 
Which window binds and which one shakes at night? 
Which radiator pounds, and which one hisses? You will 
find a multitude of such things, all too trivial to notice, but 
in the aggregate creating a mass of lesser troubles. 


\ 7HY be compelled to !ook day after day at a picture 

slightly askew? Why have three books, on one shelf 
in a bookease, upside down? Why have to grope about in 
cellar or pantry when one light, properly located, will cure 
it? Why tolerate, even, a Barye lion with a chipped tail, 
and a lamp shade that has to be constantly turned around to 
conceal a hole? These are the things that wreck a home. 
Have enough hooks in the coat closet. They cost less than 
a nickel apiece. Hunt out the lesser troubles. The woman 
in the home suffers more from them than anyone else, and 
is less able to cure them than the man. O, good man of the 
house, take a day off, and when night comes be able to say 
that not one lesser trouble remains uncured. While en- 
gaged in this fascinating pursuit, put in a kind deed for 
yourself. Fix the coal-bin door so half the coal won’t come 
out on the floor. Oil the bulkhead hinges so they will not 
squeak. Get a new coal shovel to replace the one with the 
broken handle. Fix the shaving glass so it will not slowly 
tip over just as you attack a most difficult part of your 
facial terrene, and get yourself, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, a dozen more ash trays. 

It is idle to say that the lesser troubles do not annoy. 
They do, and from them greater troubles spring. 


| O not be like the Man with the Desk, and wait for a 

woman of vision to guide you. Take thought for your- 
self and others. When you have hunted down and cured the 
last of the lesser troubles you will find that the serenity of 
life has been increased a hundred fold. It will cost you 
much less than a course in reconditioning for yourself and 
a month in a rest cure for your wife. 








Paui J. Weber 
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A SHELTERED AND INTIMATE CORNER IN A MIDSUMMER GARDEN 


If the garden yields no such sheltered corner as this, where one may privately 

enjoy its beauties, meditate upon its deficiencies, or lose one's self in a book, then 

is it incomplete. In this corner in the garden of Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan, 

in South Berwick, Maine, the low stone wall and glass screen at one end of the 
pergola give protection and privacy 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


The Garden of Mrs. C. C. Lansing at Salisbury, Connecticut 


N the Odyssey Homer describes a garden: 
I ‘Outside the palace, near the door, a 
spacious garden lies, four acres in extent, 
round it a fence on all sides; tall trees spring 


in abundance, pears, pomegranates, 
apple trees with fair fruit, luscious 
tig trees and luxuriant olives.’ In 
most of the descriptions of early 
gardens, whether of the fruit gardens 
of Greece, the courtyard gardens of 
the East, or the magnificent pleasure 
gardens of ancient Rome, the en- 
closing fence or wall is emphasized. 
The barrier was the first necessity, 
to shut out the wild, to enclose and 
protect a sheltered place where 
plants could be set out in orderly 
fashion and pruned and tended. The 
idea of enclosure carries down 
through the whole history of gardens 
from the early days when it was 
needed as a protection from maraud- 
ing bands, to modern times when it 
is desirable for privacy and seclusion. 

With the decline of Rome, dark- 
ness shut in upon the world and gar- 
dens vanished. War was abroad. It 
was necessary to fight for the pro- 
tection of the home; palaces became 
castles, military fortifications, built 
against invasions. It was only in the 
monasteries that the art of gardening 
was kept alive. Here were men of 
peace creating a refuge from the 
world. And here, in the security of 
the cloister, they made a garden 
tor useful fruits and medicinal herbs, 
later for flowers for the altar. 





WITHIN GARDEN WALLS 


BY ROSE GREELY 


It was not until the eleventh century, when 
the Crusaders came in contact with the gar- 
dens of the East, that secular gardens once 
more made their appearance in Europe, first 


phs by Margaret De M. Brown 


Photogrs 
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GATES placed at the end of the long straight border 
afford glimpses of the surrounding country from this garden 
designed by Rose Greely, Landscape Architect 
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as walks along the castle walls, then as interior 
courtvards with potted plants or grassplots, 
and later as separate gardens, surrounded by 
high walls, across the moat from the castle. 


Later still, as security grew, the wall 
Was sometimes replaced by a wattled 
fence, woven of willows or other 
branches, or by hedges of beech or 
hawthorn thickly set to prevent in- 
trusion. 

In England, as on the Continent, 
the art of gardening was of rapid 
growth. When English © settlers 
turned toward the New World, the 
gardens which they left at home were 
well established for beauty and for 
use. Against their walls grew trained 
fruit trees, along their paths roses 
and lilies and medicinal herbs. Roots 
from English gardens were sent to 
the Colonists, and even in the early 
struggle for food and shelter they 
managed to tence a little garden plot 
close to the house, where fruit trees, 
herbs, and flowers could grow. 

In different parts of the Colonies, 
different types of garden enclosures 
were developed. In the South, where 
bricks were made on the larger plan- 
tations, high walls were usual. Some- 
times the scarcity of bricks led to in- 
teresting developments, as in the 
famous serpentine wall built by 
Thomas Jefferson at the University 
of Virginia, which is only four inches 
thick and is built in curves to with- 
stand the pressure of the wind. In 
New England, the abundance of 
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It is unfortunate that garden enclosures, especially 
some forty vears ago there 
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Was a Movement in America 
for the eradication of fences. 
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the citv or in the suburbs, 
a high barrier is still neces- 
sary, not so much for its 


sarv for the protection of ey, original use of protection 
the plants, and it was sug- My es from invasion, as to ensure 
gested that an unbroken panel the privacy without which 
sweep of lawn would add to =~ > a garden cannot fulfill its 
the apparent extent of the (4 function. But in the coun- 


try, where privacy is en- 
sured by space, there are 
conflicting factors. The gar- 
den demands a background, 


grounds. The ortginators of 
the movement did not real- ¢ SS) 
ize that they were taking 


? aS \ “a ~ 
away all privacy, and elim- { fp ( RA 


. ° > ) 
inating the beauty of back- but the enclosure must not j 
ERE 
ground. Asa result, gardens shut out the surrounding 
country. The beauty of the 


practically disappeared, and 


for a period of vears the 
development of country es- 
tates and suburban districts 


THE PLAN of the grounds shows the relation of the garden to the 


countryside is often greater 
than the potential beauty 
of the garden. It is always 


assumed the aspect of park house. In the illustration above is seen a corner of the terrace which lies between the greater consideration, 
planting. Fortunately, the the house and garden since the garden ts only an 
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element in the whole scheme. 


of the whole estate must be studied: the lay 
of the land; the site for the house, with due 


regard to its relation to the 
grounds, its ornamentation and 
views; the approach from the 
main road; the necessary service 
connections; and the develop- 
ment for beauty and pleasure 
of the grounds connecting with 
the living-rooms. In the latter 
respect, the view of the country- 
side from the house must be 
considered first. If there is no 
outlook, the near-by treatment 
of lawn or garden will itself be 
the centre of interest, but if 
there is a distant view nothing 
in the foreground must distract 
from it. Vistas may be framed 
by large trees judiciously placed, 
and enhanced by a foreground 
of smooth lawn or paved terrace 
studied in relation to the view 
and keved to accentuate it. If 
flowers are used, they must be 


Before the 


garden details can be decided upon, the plan 


the horizon. 


THE OVAL GA 
makes an intimate spot where tea may be enjoyed in close proximity to 


the pool 


subtly handled, subordinated in color and 
size to the whole composition, as a foreground 
of vivid color would distract 


- . 


RDEN with high walls framing the bays 
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MARCH _1929 


The garden should be located where it will 


not intrude on the view and vet will be visible 
and accessible from the living-rooms of the 
house. The garden developed as an intimate 








+ 


area closely connected with the 
house may often be made to 
form a delightful contrast to 
the open view of the country. 
It is not a smaller part of the 
open country, but an outdoor 
living-room with sheltering walls 
making a background for its 
flowers, and leaving here and 
there open vistas of countryside. 

The garden of Mrs. C. C. 
Lansing at Salisbury, Connecti- 
cut, illustrates the modern use 
of walls, designed to give back- 
ground and shelter, but with 
openings to frame views of the 
distant hills. An open porch, 
sheltered trom east winds by an 
angle of the house, overlooks on 
the south a lake in the hollow of 
the hills. At first, the sheltered 
corner between house and porch 
seemed tempting material for a 
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PLANNED ESPECIALLY to be seen from the terrace, the garden is terminated by a white picket fence that is reflected in the quiet waters 
of 4 pool beneath the branches of old apple trees. The rounded bays give an added sense of breadth to the garden 
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garden. But alittle thought made it apparent 
that, no matter how carefully handled, a 
garden between the porch and the lake 
would detract from the distant view. On the 
other hand, the western slope from the house 
through the old apple orchard, of which only 
a few trees remained, would make an enticing 
setting, since the trees would give to the new 
garden a settled, ancient air. 

A study of the accompanying plans and 
photographs shows the grounds close to the 
house as they were finally worked 
out. The sheltered corner, devel- 
oped as a paved terrace, with low 
enframing walls, extends bevond 
the house to make an approach to 
the garden from the front door. A 
wooden cover on the rough ground 
from which the terrace was made 
proved to be the top of a long- 
disused well, happily located op- 
posite a maple tree, so that it 
could be developed to make an 
interesting foreground for the 
view of the lake from the porch. 
Vines of clematis and climbing 
rose, low evergreens, and flowers 
are planted around the well, 
massed at the edges of the terrace, 
and allowed to drift out of their 
beds into the larger crevices of 
the paving, softening the newness 


A WELL with its informal plant- 
ing makes an interesting fore- 
ground for the view of the lake 
as seen from the terrace 


of the stone and giving an air of infor- 
mality. 

The composition of the garden is especi- 
ally planned to be seen from the terrace 
with a white picket fence at the end, re- 
flected in the quiet waters of a pool beneath 
the branches of an old apple tree. Steps lead 
down from the terrace to a grass panel in the 
centre of the garden, with flower borders 
against walls made of old rose-colored brick. 
The walls, which form the background for 








THE OPEN PORCH, delight- 
fully furnished by the owner in 
wicker and green chintz, overlooks 
the terrace and view beyond 


the long borders, are hardly over 
four feet in height, but at the 
ends of the borders they break 
up over arched gateways, and be- 
vond the gates remain high, curv- 
ing outward to make an oval 
garden with the pool in the centre. 
The long borders of the upper 
garden and the pool and fence are 
in full view of the terrace, but the 
oval garden is planned for inti- 
mate use. Here the walls, eight 
fect in height, give shelter from the 
wind and form a sun trap where 
humans as well as flowers may 
bask. At each side, the flower beds 
are interrupted in the centre by 
paving to allow space for groups of 
wrought-iron furniture, comfort- 
able as well as attractive, where 
one may read or have tea, or en- 
jov the close proximity of the pool. 
Oval windows ‘in the walls behind the paving 
frame on one side a view of the orchard, and 
on the other a dramatic bit of the same 
lake which is visible from the terrace. 
Within these garden walls there is a shel- 
tered place, not like a smaller part of the 
great world outside, but quite different, as a 
house is different from a public building. 
They fulfill the main function of modern gar- 
den walls, by bringing to a small part of the 
outdoor world the shelter and peace of home. 








THE HOUSE OF ROBERT S. CHAPIN 
In Bronxville, New York 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 


THE ELEVATION of this house well expresses the plan. The entrance hall is 
emphasized by the gable end with its beautifully designed porch; the master’s portion occu- 
pies the two-story ell, while the service wing is denoted by the less formal long sloping roof. 
The house is of shingles of pale parchment color and the shutters ave electric-blue. The planting 
of appropriate and pleasing character was done by H. E. Van Gelder, Landscape Architect 
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FirsT-FLOOR PLAN 

















SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE DINING-ROOM in the Chapin house has old pine sheathing on two walls and rough-textured plaster 
on the others. The fireplace of native stone has a simple and appropriate mantel, on whose shelf are old pewter pieces. 
The china cupboards, built into the wall on each side of the window, have wooden grilles which conceal the radiators. 
The refectory table and rush-bottom chairs are English cottage pieces 
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A ROCK GARDEN has been made just be- 
yond the porch. Here are planted birch, red 
cedar, and small rock plants, which occupy 
the hill which slopes down to the pool on a 
lower level. A terrace with a retaining wall 
of local stones laid dry continues from this 
end around to the rear of the house, on which 
the living-room and dining-room open 
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| THE LIVING-ROOM, which has light from 

three sides, is delightfully furnished with 

i Old English furniture, which is given a very 

: becoming setting of Adam green. The hang- 

i 


ings of hand-blocked linen of an English 
crewel pattern add bright colors to the room 






































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Photographs by C. G. Rosenberg 


STATUARY naturally 
plays an important part 
in this garden of a sculp- 
tor. On this terrace the 
poets and sculptors of 
ancient Greece in bronze 
and marble mingle freely 
with the mythologic ani- 
mals and people of prehis- 
toric time 


THE GARDEN OF A SCULPTOR 
The Villa and Garden of Carl Milles, at Lidingo, Sweden, where His Own as well as 


Sweden’s contemporary sculptors, won 
his preéminence by virtue of his ‘exuberant 
creative powers and the originality of his 
conceptions.’ He first attained distinction in 
1901 upon the completion of his Sten Sture 
Monument, which was erected near Uppsala 
by the students of the University. While he 
is best known possibly for the gigantic and 
symbolic fountains which he has placed in 
the various towns and cities of Sweden, he is 
equally famous for his reliefs in stone or 
metal and his alabaster figurines in the 
Uppenbarelsekyrkan at Saltsjobaden. Among 
his smaller pieces of sculpture the finest is 
perhaps the marble clock, Day and Night, 
made in !915. The hours, in the form of nude 
young women, are carved with wonderful 
skill and call to mind the Hellenic art of the 
sixth century beiore the Christian era. 


pews MILLES, one of the foremost of 


THE SWIMMING POOL with its 
surrounding ivy-covered walls and 
willow trees has a fountain of four 
vigorous water sprites. These were 
sculptured by Milles, and are very 
characteristic of his work 


Ancient Sculpture is Used 
BY MABEL BARBEE LEE 


Among the fountains, several of which are 
still in the process of creation, are the mag- 
nificent Europe Fountain in Halmstad, the 
Folkunga Fountain in Linkoping, and the 
Poseidon, or Neptune, Fountain in Gotha 
Square in Gothenburg. In the opinion of 
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Edvard Alkman, the eminent Swedish critic, 
the Neptune Fountain is Milles’s best work. 
Around the wide low basin, the outer con- 
tours of which are made to harmonize with 
the horizontal lines of the staircase of the 
Museum in the background, the sculptor has 














THE PATIO, from which 
is a glorious view of the 
Baltic Sea and the turbu- 
lent Maliren River. On 
the sloping hillside down 
to the water is a series of 
terraces 


formed in green-bronze, and with extrava- 
gant humor, a drama of the sea in three acts. 

The villa of Carl Milles at Lidingé, a 
suburb of Stockholm, is perhaps one of the 
artist’s most beautiful creations. From the 
Italian courtyard of the house, which is lo- 
cated on the brow of the hill, one may get a 
dazzling view across the Sound of the city 
with its towers and steeples, its stately 
Royal Palace and the Town Hall. Toward 
the south where the turbulent Malaren River 
is merged into the Baltic Sea, innumerable 
sailboats and ferries slip in and out among 
the many skerries that form the archipelago. 
Milles, however, was not content to stand in 
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his patio and gaze out over the blue water. 
A gently sloping landscape to him was meant 
for terraces and lovely trails, not only as a 
fitting background for the images in stone 
and metal which his fertile imagination could 
conceive, but as a wav leading down to the 
very edge of the sea. Milles, like all Swedes, 
lives in close communion with nature, and he 
has succeeded to a striking degree in bringing 
the creations of his brain and hand into step 
with her elemental rhythm. To stroll along 
the winding paths from terrace to terrace is 
to live through the ages with the mind and 
emotions of mankind. The poets and sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece, in bronze and marble, 
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are mingled freely with the zodlogic and 
mythologic animals and people of prehistoric 
times. The effect is one of superb harmony. 

One of the most delightful retreats in the 
garden is the outdoor swimming pool sur- 
rounded with ivy-covered walls and over- 
hung with willow trees. Milles has a special 
fondness for the fabulous and grotesque 
creatures of the sea, and chief among them 
are the mermaids and their vigorous lovers. 
The fountain group in the pool is composed of 
four of these water sprites, who seem to be 
currying the favor of the Sun god. When the 
fountain is playing, the water, which is 
pumped from the Baltic Sea several hundred 
feet below, spouts in glistening semicircles 
from the great shell urns which rest on the 
shoulders of the figures. 

Milles regards his home as his most im- 
portant life work, and he plans to leave it at 
his death to the City of Stockholm as a 
centre for art and culture, a sort of Institut 
de France. Perfection has become his cult, 
and no detail of the house — from the ala- 
baster sea shells that conceal the electric 
lights to the reliefs on the bronze doors of 
the Swedish tiled stoves — has escaped the 
master touch of his chisel. 


THE FOUNTAIN in play is shown 
at the left. The water, which is 
pumped from the Baltic Sea, spouts 
in semicircles from the great shell 
urns which rest on the shoulders of 


the figures 











CONCARNEAU has an 
old city wall and a pu- 
turesque harbor 








MoRE COLLECTING LETTERS 


VILLA St. JULIEN, FINIsTERE 
August 28th, 1928 
HELEN, MY DEAR: — 

Do vou remember, when I said good-bye 
to you in San Antonio, | promised you a 
letter from France? Well, | am as good as my 
word. No, better, for | am writing to vou 
from Brittany because of your Celtic eves. 
Really | do not exaggerate when | tell you 
that the streets I have 
caught resemblances to vou, and that once in 


several times on 
a photographer’s window I saw the picture of 
a girl who might have been vour sister. You 
would not feel at all strange here; | don’t, for 
evervwhere | am reminded of America; the 
Breton type is quite different from any other 
that | have ever found in France. 

Otherwise Le Pouldu is very unlike the 
United States. But perhaps I had better be- 
gin at the beginning, and tell you how we 
happen to be here in this very remote corner 
of the world. Orde and Alicia, vou know, 
crossed in February, and late in July, Mar- 
garet and I, exhausted after one of the hot- 
test summers I ever felt, — Texas heat plus 
Massachusetts humidity, — joined them in 
Paris. Then, after a fortnight, we found our- 
selves longing for the ocean, and so we jour- 
neved — twelve unbroken hours from the 





I. From Brittany 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Gare d'Orsay — down to this sleepy little 
fishing village which wakes up only during 
July and August when a great many French 
families, a scattering of English, and a hand- 
ful of Americans (these last usually touring 
through) come down to enjoy the sea and the 
sands and the beautiful cliffs. Le Pouldu 
(Blackpool is the literal translation) is n’t at 
all a fashionable place; no casino and very 
little dancing; sometimes, in justice to m\ 
bereaved Alicia, who, to be frank, still pines 
for Paris, | feel that we should have gone to 
Beg Meil, the resort chic of Finistére, just 
bevond Concarneau. 

For myself I have no regrets. We are stav- 
ing in the most charming of pensions, the 
Villa St. Julien, so called because it is built on 
the site of the fifteenth-century church of the 
same name, a Cistercian foundation depend- 
ent, | believe, on the great medieval abbev 
of St. Maurice. Much of the old edifice is still 
standing, incorporate, indeed, in the house 
itself; there is a graceful anse de panter door- 
way which leads into the shady side garden, 
and an @il de beuf window decorates the 
girls’ room. Their other magic casement 
opens upon perilous seas, though I can hardly 
call them forlorn, for the Grands Sables, 
which lie just on the other side of the falazses, 


A JOLLY WINE GOBLET zs 
this one at the right, with knopped 
stem and a lightly engraved 
wreath as decoration. I bought it 
for forty cents 


SILVER BUCKLES that caught 


my fancy in a shop in Concarneau 
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are the gayest of beaches, dotted all day long 
with bathers in bright suits, children in vivid 
short rompers, and fantastic striped tents 
where they retire to rest from the blistering 
sun, and then dash out again with shrimping 
nets in search of crevettes, or with pail and 
shovel to build amazing and impermanent 
castles in the sand. 

However, to go back to my other raptures, 
the villa has a most interesting history. The 
Church of St. Julien was built upon much 
older foundations; workmen digging in the 





garden in the eighteen-forties discovered a 
Gallo-Roman leaden coffin, and Mlle. de 
M——, deep in her flower beds, has found 
coins bearing the date of Jean, Duke of 
Brittany. You know my passion for time 
past and for people who have thrilled the 
world in their day. Well, here in this very 
house once lived the Marquise de Ségur who, 
more than a century ago, wrote her moral 
tales for good little French children. Better 
still, the villa was later occupied by the 
painter, Gauguin. His pet ape, which he 
brought back with him from Tahiti, lies 





PREFERABLE to Quimper ware I thought this ‘terre 


de Lorient,” a charmingly glazed and little-known 


Breton pottery 


OLD BRETON wooden implements: spoons, butter 
prints, and a boxwood pipe lighter. The smallest 
Spoon is a marriage Spoon and very rare 





laurel bush near a 
bénitier, but the 


buried under a great 
fifteenth-centur\ 


frescoes with which he decorated one of the 


stone 


village houses have been taken away, alas, 
and sold in Paris for a great price. 

Still, even without these romantic embel- 
lishments, | should find St. Julien delightful. 
The garden, in spite of the drought, for which 
Mile. L——. our other chatelaine, apologizes 
as for a personal fault, is a tangle of lovely 
flowers: roses, dahlias, wild fuchsias, sweet 
peas, violas, poppies, and the largest and 
brightest portulacas | have ever seen. Some- 
times, when we are n’t too lazy, we eat our 
petit déjenner out there under the fig trees. 
Think of having figs, little plump green ones 
and the large blue-black kind, ripe and ready 
to be picked by stretching out a hand. A 
little later and we'd be in time for the grapes, 
so scriptural is the abundance of St. Julien. 
Naturally, all this will not seem verv re- 
markable to vou who know the Rio Grande 
Vallev; remember, though, my home is in 
Northern New England, and to me it is little 
short of white magic to realize that in the 
same latitude as Nova Scotia such miracles of 
the earth can really happen. But agreeable 
as it is now, next time | think | shall come 
back in the spring, for then the thatched roofs 
of the little chaumiéres will be ablaze with 
flowers. By February there are always vio- 
lets; mimosa and magnolia blossoms follow 
soon after, and all the trellises are draped with 
wisteria and honevsuckle. 

From the garden, through a green gate 
and along an ivied lane, we can reach the 
cliffs, and walk across the stubble fields to a 
smaller cove where we sometimes bathe, an 
enchanting place of great boulders and sea- 
weed and pools filled with tiny crabs and 


MILK P AN of bras f 
with a lunette pat- 
tern carved on the 


rim 





crevettes and eels (which | avoid) and prettily 
colored periwinkles. It brought my own 
childhood back to me, for | spent my sum- 
mers at Marblehead Neck when it was an 
empty stretch of sea and sky and just a 
scattering of cottages, and, do you know, it 
overjoved me to find the same wee ‘Chinese 
caps’ clinging to the wet rocks, and to dis- 
cover that the name our Irish cook, Katy 
from Galway, called them, barinyaks, was the 
one the Bretons use, for they say berniques. 
It must be a Celtic word. 

Still farther across the high pastures, a 
ribbon of a path skirting the /alaises, and 
just a palm’s breadth between you and sud- 
den death, lie the Grands Sables. Ah, how 
lovely are those fields! Planted with sarrasin 
(buckwheat), now with its stalks and leaves 
turned crimson so that it looks like a gorgeous 
tapestry flung carelessly down, and with 
luzerne, which I think must be a species of 
alfalfa—I know the cattle are fed on it. | 
gather handfuls as I pass, for it is as superb 
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as an April prairie in Texas, and I can’t sav 
more than that; everv shade from a Tyrian 
purple to the faintest lavender, and the little 
violet-blue butterflies fluttering over it make 
feel as if the blossoms had suddenly 
If ever 


you 
detached themselves and come alive. 
1 stooped to that banal phrase, ‘a riot of 
color,’ | should do so now. Yellow sands, 
yellow sails, late dandelions spangling the 
grass, and always that infinite azure of sea 
and sky. At times vou perceive in the ocean 
that intense cerulean tone that Puvis de 
Chavannes painted in his 
Shepherd’; in other lights the colors waver 


‘Song of the 


from mauve to green, and when | am too 
dazzled by all this beauty | put on my 
smoked glasses, which have the value of re- 
ducing the world to the gentler tints of a 
Claude Lorraine landscape, thus permitting 
me to enjoy two schools of painting, all for 
the price of a delightful walk. 

We have another way, too, of reaching the 
beach, up through an arcadie, a cool wood road 
with glimpses of the ocean at the left, and the 
Isle de Groix, Witch Island, where the Druids 
held their sacrifices, lving in a blur of blue 
along the horizon. Sometimes we are stopped 
by a procession of old women, knitting lei- 
surely as they take their hobbled cows out to 


pasture. Let me (Continued on page 336) 





WROUGHT-IRON résiniers which are 
the Breton version of the English rush-light 
holder 











COMPETITION HOUSES 
Four Highly Commended Houses in our Small-House Competition 





THE TWO HOUSES RECEIVING THE FIRST PRIZES IN OUR SECOND SMALL-House COMPETITION 

WERE PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. IN THE Howse Beautiful ror May A SPECIAL PORTFOLIO 

DEVOTED TO TEN OR MORE HOUSES SUBMITTED IN THIS COMPETITION WILL BE SHOWN. OTHERS 
WILL BE PUBLISHED FROM TIME TO TIME THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 





; ae 1 THE HOUSE O} 
MRS. THOMAS H. DREW 


Berkeley, California 





WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, 
ARCHITECT 











THIS HOUSE was designed for two elderly 
ladies who desired bedrooms on the ground 
floor, a room for a maid, and a guestroom. 
The design of the house, so pleasantly and 
simply reminiscent of the French, was de- 
termined by the many pieces of French 
furniture in the possession of the owners 
and by their formal mode of living. The 
house is of rough ship lap, whitewashed; 

Hao the doors, sashes, and trim are white; 

and the roof is of cedar shingles which 

have been given a coat of graphite and 

' oil. The judges commended this house for 


its skillful handling of a special problem | “ll 
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Dining Room 
GARFEL CEILING 


























Living Room 
BEAM CBILING 
3 «x22 





























A HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS 
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SIDNEY NELSON WELLBORN, ARCHITECT 





|—_— 


Guest Room 





THE PROBLEM ¢o be solved in this case was that of fitting on. to a level 
lot 42' x 108’ a house designed for a family of three to cost not more than 
$13,000 and to meet the requirements of the zoning law, i.e. to place the house 
at least 25’ from the sidewalk (not including terrace) and 4' from the side 
property line. The owner especially desired a house suitable for the semi- 
, tropical climate of New Orleans, with as many openings as consistent with 

: the design and one that would suggest the old French quarter. The house 
was especially commended for its plan in relation to the lot. A side entrance 
ts accessible for the automobile; the service is placed on the drive; and the 

garage, in its permissible position on the lot lines, is screened from the 

front door by a gate. The dining-room and porch overlook the courtyard, 

which is well enclosed. The house has no basement; it is heated by gas steam 

f radiators and fireplaces. The walls are of oversized brick which will be white- 
washed. The lintels are of white cast stone; the roof is of blue-green tiles; 
the trim is white and the shutters blue-green to match the roof 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Photographs by Paul J. Weber 












































| 
THIS HOUSE, although in the city, has successfully been given a country atmosphere, in its design, in its placing on 
the lot, and in its planting. It is of ivory-white clapboards with white trim and dark blue blinds and door. The roof is of asbestos 
shingles of gray and brown shades, which provide a fireproof roof and yet one which has much the appearance of wood shingles 
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THE HOUSE OF 
MR. AND MRS. ROBERT L. 
CUMMINGS 








Brookline, Massachusetts 


Livtae toon 





BLACKALL & ELWELL, ARCHITECTS 
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TWO VIEWS 
: OF THE 
LIVING-ROOM 








INSIDE, the spirit of Colonial 
tradition has been preserved 
as successfully as outside, and 
the living-room with its low ceil- 
ing, wood cornice, and wainscot 
is decidedly in the Colonial char- 
acter. This woodwork is painted 
ivory-white; the paper of appro- 
priate design has gray shades 
predominating; the hangings are 
jade-green, and there are shades 
of gold, purple, and Indian red 
in the cushions and upholstery. 
Ethel Barroll Ducey, Decorator 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ee 


Margaret Craig 


THE HOUSE 
OF 
B. Y. TAFT, EsQ. 







Hollywood, California 


et ie aa 


A. C. ZIMMERMAN, ARCHITECT 











THE PROBLEM 7n this case was 
/ to place a house large enough for a 
/ family of five on a fifty-foot lot that 





faces west. It was required that the 
house be compact, easily run, and 
inexpensive. The plan of the house 
and its position on the lot to meet 
the various conditions were es an = Lame Room 
pecially commended by the judges. yh i fe may 
A careful study of the plan reveals pyre ! 
its many excellent features. The 
house is of stucco, troweled smooth 
and colored a very light gray, and 
has a roof of redwood split shakes 
laid slightly irregularly and al- 
lowed to weather. The eaves and 
lintels are whitewashed, a part of 
the coat being removed with a wire 
brush. The sashes and shutters are 
blue-green and the front door of teak- 
wood 
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Second Jloor Plan r 
jirst Floor Plan 
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Photographs by K. A. Kunishige 
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THE BOOTH for the 
display of wild flowers 
was divided into arched 
niches, each division of 
which held containers 
with a few choice blos- 
soms. They were lined 
with silver and blue 
paper. Designed by 
Mrs. Carl F. Gould 
and Butler Sturtevant 


WILD-FLOWER CONSERVATION 


Fostered by the Seattle Garden Club 
BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


HE Garden Club of Seattle is doing 
Bi splendid work in fostering conservation 
of the plants and wild flowers of Wash- 
ington, which is so large a state and has so 
many different types of soil and climate that 
its flora is of immense variety. Its 
flowers range from the cactus of 
the deserts, through the myriad 
species of valleys, fields, and for- 
ests, to the alpine growths which 
are so extensive that they may 
easily be given the study of a 
lifetime. 

Mount Rainier alone has such a 
profusion of wild flowers that 
botanists and nature lovers come 
vear after year to live on its slopes 
during the short summer season, 
pursuing their studies and enjoying 
the scenery of the great extinct 
volcano. John Muir said of the 
flora of Mount Rainier: — 

‘Above the forests there is a 
zone of the loveliest flowers, fifty 
miles in circuit and nearly two 
miles wide, so closely planted and 
luxuriant that it seems as if Nature 
were trying to see how many of her 
darlings she can get together in one 
mountain wreath — daisies, anem- 
ones, columbines, erythroniums, 
larkspurs, and many more, among 
which we wade knee-deep, or waist- 
high, the brilliant corollas in myr- 
iads touching petal to petal. This 
is the richest sub-alpine garden 
| have ever found, a perfect floral 
Elysium.’ 

In The Mountain That Was God, 
the author, John H. Williams, says 
of the flowers of Rainier: — 


‘No one can visit “‘The Mountain” with- 
out being impressed by its wild flowers. 
These are the more noticeable because of 
their high color, a common characteristic of 
flowers in alpine regions. We visit the upland 





THIS SECTION shows the wild flowers which may be 
‘Picked Sparingly.’ As each flower was labeled with both Eng- 
lish and Latin name, the exhibition had a twofold educational 


value 
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meadows at a season when the spring flowers 
of the lowlands have gone to seed, and we find 
there another spring season with flowers 
greater in number, and more varied in color. 
The alpine meadows begin at an altitude of 
about 5000 feet, and in them we 
find many varieties, each in its own 
particular district. There are yel- 
low alpine buttercups, anemone, 
moss campion, wild phlox, lupines, 
four different kinds of heather, the 
white rhododendron, fireweed, fig- 
worts, penstemons, Indian paint- 
brush, speedwell, valerian, rosy 
spirea, mountain ash, saxifrages, 
clintonia, various members of the 
orchid family, and the avalanche 
lily, which comes up through sev- 
eral inches of snow crust and forms 
beautiful beds of white flowers, 
often having seven to nine blos- 
soms on a stem. The writer has a 
list of about 360 specimens from 
the Mountain, which includes only 
flowering plants and ferns.’ 

With such richness in one local- 
ity it is easy to see that the state 
has a tremendous store of natural 
beauty which must be treasured 
and conserved for future genera- 
tions. During the past year Mr. 
F. S. Hall, Curator of the Museum 
of the University of Washington, 
has made for the Conservation 
Committee a list of the wild 
flowers of the state, which will be 
published in the near future. So 
far as is known this is the first list 
which has ever been made. Mr. 
Hall has divided the flowers into 
different (Continued on page 342) 











AN ISLAND GARDEN IN GLENGARRIFF HARBOR 


Ireland offers new Fields for the Garden Lover 
BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 





RISH scenery is nowhere more 
captivating than in the counties 

of Cork and Kerry forming the prov- 
ince of Munster covering the south- 
western corner of Ireland. As it in- 
cludes the port of Cobh, known as 
Queenstown before its name was 
Gaelicized, where many transatlantic 
steamships, eastward bound, first 
touch on the voyage to Liverpool, 
not infrequently passengers from 
America are pleased to land there. 
Travelers who are pressed for time 
will pass quickly through Cobh and 
Cork to go on by rail or private motor either 
to Macroom or to Bantry. From both of 
these towns public motor coaches start for the 
picturesque Prince of Wales Route that links 
together Bantry, Glengarriff, Kenmare, and 
Killarney. Departing from Macroom, and 
including a side trip to Bantry from Glen- 
garriff, the distance covered would be about a 
hundred miles. The roads wind along the 
banks of swiftly flowing rivers and afford 
glimpses of superbly wooded parks, rambling 
country houses more or less destroyed during 
the troubled period at the close of the World 
War, besides the romantic ruins of ancient 
castles and abbeys fallen into decay centuries 
ago. 

Bantry Bay is an arm of the Atlantic that 
stretches the length of twenty-five miles from 
the ocean and is concealed by chains of moun- 
tains. At the farthermost extremity lies the 
town of Glengarriff, well known for a long 
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time as a delightful resort on account of its 
beautiful location and its health-giving cli- 
mate, said to be milder and more uniform 
than anywhere else in the British Isles. 
Evidence in proof of this assertion can be 
seen in the heliotrope, covering lofty walls 
like a vine, and in the wild shrubs, such as 
myrtle and fuchsia, growing seven or eight 
feet high in subtropical luxuriance. Standing 
out conspicuously just above the margin of 
the harbor is Eccles Hotel, a comfortable 
abiding place usually open to visitors all the 
year round. Here, undisturbed by tooting 
motor horns or whirring aeroplanes, Bernard 
Shaw spent several months a few years ago 
when he needed peace and quiet for the writ- 
ing of Saint Joan. 

Toward the centre of this lovely inland 
sea, where the rippling blue waters contrast 
with verdant mountain sides veiled with 
mauve shadows and tapering into bare rocky 
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LLTOP commanding a view of the beautiful 
bay is one of the many round Martello towers built to defend 
the Irish coast when Ireland was threatened by invasion 
by Napoleon's armies 


peaks, rise the curving contours of 
IInaculin, its boldest summit sur- 
mounted by a massive circular 
tower. This enchanting island, eas- 
ily reached by boat from the shore, 
has been transformed from a barren 
rock into a miniature paradise. 
Twenty years ago when bought by 
Mr. Annan Bryce, brother of Lord 
Bryce, the former British ambassa- 
dor to the United States, no trees 
grew there and only a few wild 
shrubs or flowers; now it is clothed 
not merely with masses of vegeta- 
tion transplanted from the neighborhood, 
but with many rare trees and shrubs im- 
ported by Mr. and Mrs. Bryce from distant 
lands. 

The more formal part of the grounds was 
planned by the noted English architect, Mr. 
Harold Peto, who designed several of the 
most attractive villas on the French Riviera. 
Connected with each other, and part of the 
same general scheme, are a large kitchen gar- 
den, extensive tennis lawns, and a sunken en- 
closure containing shrubs and flowers — all 
made possible by blasting away the rock and 
packing virgin soil into the excavations. 

Although the architect drew his inspiration 
for the sunken garden from Italian sources, 
he translated old ideas into new forms, 
embodied partly with local material. Laid 
out on three distinct levels the oblong en- 
closure is defined on the two longer sides by 
dense: hedges of dark Irish yew, while at 
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each end stands a fawn- 
colored pavilion. The 
larger of these ornamental 
structures, called the 
‘Casita,’ is built of stone, 
brought from Bath in 
England, and is_ used 
chiefly for a tea house. 
Inside there is a room fur- 
nished with seventeenth- 
century Italian peasant 
furniture. Opposite, on 
the farther end, a smaller 
pavilion, also built of 
Bath stone, is known as 
the Medici House, be- 
cause the disposition of 
the columns and arches 
was suggested by those in 
the Villa Medici at Rome. 
These columns are made 
of rosso antico marble 
brought from an Italian 
quarry celebrated in the 
time of the Roman em- 
perors, and then forgotten 
and unknown until redis- 
covered a few years ago. 
On the lowest level a long 
rectangular pool is em- 
bedded below the pave- 
ment, with mirrors, statu- 
ary, marble columns, 
fonts, and dwarf Japanese 
shrubs in ornamental pots 
posted around the coping. 
The bluish stone flagging 
is varied by the insertion, 
at intervals, of oblongs, 
octagons, and circles made of red tiles laid on 
edge. Around the outside is a border planted 
chiefly with gay flowering shrubs, and an- 
nuals such as salmon-rose begonias, pink and 
yellow snapdragon, and pansies of the richest 
purple. From Australia was imported the 
Callistemon lanceolatus flaming 
cardinal-red blossoms; from New Zealand, 
Leptospermum with 





with its 


several varieties of 















PAVILIONS of English Bath stone stand at each end of the principal oblong 
garden. The larger one is used as a tea house and is furnished with Italian peasant 
furniture. Designed by Harold Peto, Landscape Architect 


white, pink, and dark red flowers; and from 
the Himalayas, white rhododendrons. There 
are also numerous Asiatic azaleas, and per- 
haps this border is most effective when cov- 
ered with masses of exquisitely colored bloom 
which contrast with the grayish tones of the 
retaining wall and of a lavender hedge rising 
above. Pointed Italian cypresses and laurels, 
growing in tubs, furnish the more definite 


by the illustrations above. The fourth has a graceful campanile that serves as a clock tower 
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accents. On the second 
level the border is filled 
chiefly with camellias, rho- 
dodendrons, and _ other 
broad-leaved evergreens, 
their firm glossy foliage 
giving them a_ pleasing 
appearance even when 
they are not in flower. 
Lovely as are the contents 
of this garden, still more 
beautiful is the view from 
its arcades over the shim- 
mering waters toward the 
emerald-green foothills 
which shelter a few white- 
washed cottages below 
lofty mountains encircling 
the bay and forming a 
barricade against the out- 
side world. The highest 
one is known as Slieve- 
goil, the ‘hill of the mist.’ 

Withm a vast enclo- 
sure, protected by very 
high walls, is a vegetable 
garden divided by cross 
paths into four areas, in 
which the vegetables are 
screened by espaliered 
fruit which 
furnish backgrounds for 
the flowers bordering the 
paths. On three corners 
the wall, covered by train- 
ed apples, pears, and 
peaches, is strengthened 
by stone pavilions, and 
the fourth is marked by a 
tall, graceful campanile intended to serve as a 
clock tower. Walled kitchen gardens, rarely 
brought to perfection in America, form part 
of every large Irish estate, but here the 


trees also 





corner structures, serving as storehouses, are 
noteworthy because each is of unique design. 
At two of the main entrances wrought-iron 
gates add touches of distinction. In the 
centre of the upper (Continued on page 345) 
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THREE CORNERS OF THE WALL which surrounds the vegetable garden are marked by stone pavilions of interesting design, as shown 














A SYMPOSIUM ON MODERNISM IN DECORATION 


BY A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN DECORATORS 





Tuose who are still wandering in a maze of uncertainties on this subject of the modern movement in decoration will per- 
haps find guidance in the following expressions of opinion from a group of New York decorators. Some of these decora- 
tors, it will be seen, are keenly interested in the movement. Others are waiting for further developments before committing 
themselves enthusiastically to it. A few believe the present impulse to be wholly transitory. All of those quoted in the 
following article are expressing frankly only what they are thinking to-day. None of them speaks in the role of prophet; 
but the measured judgment of the highly trained specialist should help to clarify the atmosphere with its confused and 
conflicting cross currents. Mrs. Rogerson of the Arden Studios, President of the Women Decorators’ Club, to which 
all the spokesmen in this group belong, speaks first. 





Elizabeth Averell Rogerson 





HE request which came to me for an expression 

of opinion on modernism and its practical uses 
and place in fine decorating contained a phrase 
which to my mind embodies the very kernel of the 
situation, ‘Will modernism have~a permanent 
place in decoration or is it a transitory expression?’ 
I was asked. I feel strongly that it is in truth but 
the reflection of an age that will be known as one 
of transition and that may possibly even be 
recorded in history as the ‘dangerous age’ in the 
progression of the arts, The reason for this is that 
in our search for cultural and artistic expression for 
this astonishingly mechanical and speed-mad age 
we have cut loose from the anchorage of old tradi- 
tions, with the result that the whole structure of 
art as applied to the home seems about to topple 
over. 

The touchstone both of architecture and of 
decoration, by which they may be evaluated to- 
day, as always, is a sense of proportion which alone 
can give us a true perspective on a movement in 
which we ourselves take part. If we apply to the 
creations of modern art this touchstone, — which 
is the one by which we have already measured 
those things accepted as having just claim to 
artistic expression, — we shall be aided in the 
sifting process which should take place in our minds 
before we can accept any new contributions as 
genuine and permanent. When we do this we shall 
perceive that much that is held up to our gaze as of 
permanent value to our art world is really but an 
articulation of our groping search, 

Obviously the dominant note to-day is that of 
mechanism. There is certainly enough of romance 
in the amazing development of scientific machinery 
and its accomplishments to inspire artists, and the 
influence of the mechanical leaves its imprint on 
almost everything modern, which is as it should be; 
but there is also a spirit abroad in this age which is 
an outcome of one of the great contributions of 
science to our day: quick transportation and com- 
munication. These, bringing the world in closer 
touch, have widened our vision and our apprecia- 
tion. These qualities of enlarged vision and under- 
standing of the art of other peoples should and do 
modify our own sense of the importance of the 
mechanical, America to-day travels the world over 
and fraternizes with all peoples, and these associa- 
tions are as much a part of the expression of our- 
selves as is our mechanism. Thus this spirit which 
makes us collectors of many of the tangible signs 
of culture of other countries and ages must be 
reflected in our own creative art. 

These three influences, mechanism, our world- 
wide gathered impressions, and our desire to have 
permanent remembrances of our knowledge of and 
association with the world, enter our individual 
lives and therefore our homes. So, also, there have 
been evolved the media for these various expres- 
sions in new materials and new objects that meet 


both the practical necessities of decoration and the 
test of this new sense of beauty. 

The all-important matter in decoration is to 
decide which of these three influences should be 
allowed to prevail in the particular home in 
question and to what extent either of the others 
shall be accepted. It is here that a sense of propor- 
tion will help, for breadth of vision and the extra- 
ordinary activity that dominates the age should 
leave their mark on the home. 





Mary Linton Ackerman 





HATEVER may have given rise to the mod- 

ernist movement in art and decoration, it 
promptly took on thecharacterofarevolution, This 
was unfortunate; for, once stamped with this charac- 
ter, work, to be rated as qualifying and meritorious, 
had to show, first of all, that it had been conceived 
in a spirit of revolt. Degrees of merit and dis- 
tinction were assigned with reference to the in- 
tensity of the revolutionary feeling expressed in 
creation, This point of view, so generally ex- 
pressed in executed work and in exhibitions par- 
ticularly (the Swedish Exhibition of Decorative 
Art two years ago being a notable exception), 
stands as a serious handicap to the development of 
the really new and fresh expressions that char- 
acterize a small percentage of the work that has 
been produced from this angle. 

Having been launched in the spirit of revolt, the 
results were certain to qualify as a new fashion — 
something that is always in demand by the trades. 
So, before there had been time for more than a 
brief period of incubation and experiment, the 
world of trade seized upon the projects of the 
revolutionists, — the good and the bad, — and 
began the work of broadcasting the new ideas by 
the many effective means at its disposal. The 
significance of this lies not in the unfortunate 
fact that the first products of this revolution- 
ary movement were thrown into a kind of 
quantity production prematurely, but that the 
movement was ushered in as one in the interest of 
changing fashion. Those who are interested in 
changing fashions are interested in the rate at which 
they may be changed. Already one reads advertise- 
ments promising something new in modernism, 

This has a definite bearing upon the future. 
When we take account of the trend of events, we 
note that interest is not now centred in the es- 
thetic merit or the intrinsic value of a creative 
expression in form and color, but in the extent of 
its departure from some previously established 
form. This means that so long as this attitude 
obtains — and it is difficult to see how trade and 
the advertiser can take a different view under the 
circumstances — we are destined to witness a 
succession of revolutionary expressions launched in 
immaturity and relegated to the attic before they 
have reached the adolescent stage. 
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d Gertrude Brooks 





ODERNISM in decoration should inspire us 

rather than shock us. It should give us the 
happy feeling of creative effort combined with real 
beauty. 

We are all struggling for freer expression in our 
homes, so that our surroundings may reflect our 
way of living rather than be hackneyed or slavish 
expressions of past ages, when conditions of living 
were entirely different. Forms and even thoughts 
easily become habits, and sometimes find them- 
selves strangers. surprised in new surroundings. 
It is easier to cling to the habit than to adjust 
ourselves to a changing condition, To adjust our- 
selves and to make the adjustment beautiful, 
however, is our problem. 

To do this sincerely we must use all the power 
and the technique which the past has built and the 
present is building for us. The fine things which 
we attempt to evolve should be beautiful expres- 
sions of the height of our civilization. It is not 
necessary to return to the crudities of earlier ages 
in our efforts to be original and modern, Our 
present thought has evolved from all that has past, 
and we are pushing ahead on top of it. So it should 
be with modernism in decoration as well. We 
should build on top of the past, using the finest of 
all we know in our effort to step ahead; otherwise 
the step may prove to be aside or backward — or 
an abortive gesture. 

Much of the past has dropped away from us, 
but we still have a rich heritage of works of art 
from the various ages — art which was a sincere 
expression of the time in which it evolved. We 
still enjoy living with much of this art, just as we 
enjoy our finest literature and music from ages 
past. We shall find that our modern expression, if 
it be of real beauty, not only will combine with the 
best of the past, but will also give us the added 
satisfaction of being a real expression of our own 
times. 





Luise Torrance 





| Peers ABLY we know not where we go 
nor where we are in this art of to-day and to- 
morrow. Nothingis fixed —everything isstill in flux. 
One moment one is thrilled, the next repelled. De- 
sign demands special mediums and lays itslawon the 
creator, Color and form are exciting and make 
more vivid the already too stirring conditions of 
life. Looking from a thirtieth-story window down 
into the night, glittering with lights red, white, and 
green, outlining the masses of stone towering 
upward, making a moving stream of jewels through 
each highway, one is frightened and fascinated by 
the immensity. Nowhere can one be quiet and 
compose one’s soul, and this ceaseless activity is 
what modern design gives expression to. Will it 
be possible to direct this force, or is its spirit so 


























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





strong that one is pushed on by it as by a sort of 
Frankenstein? Is it really an expression of our 
spiritual life or only of a desire to be different? 
Can it, for instance, express the charm and friend- 
liness that make one smile? 

Austria and Germany have thirty-five years of 
experience in this field of modern art to their credit, 
and have shown the results in several large exposi- 
tions of architecture and the decorative arts. 
France followed less successfully, and now Amer- 
ica is showing her work. Much is good, some is 
bad, but none is securely lasting. 





Eshel A. Reeve 


ODERNISM in deoneiaai is merely dee new 

manner of making and adorning the same age- 
old articles which have come to be regarded as the 
necessities of living. Our minds, eyes, and often 
our muscles, had become wearied with the endless 
curves, grooves, finials, and tuftings of the Vic- 
torians. As a protest we struggled, and in some 
instances are still struggling, to revive the eight- 
eenth century, because artists told us, and with 
truth, that its art was really beautiful. But no 
revival has sufficient red blood to express satis- 
factorily a new era, Modern art does express the 
modern era, which is one characterized as of 
the machine. There have been hundreds of new 
inventions of mechanical devices, and their prod- 
ucts are characteristic of this age. The results are 
quite different from the old handmade things, 
although both may be beautiful. The machine 
article should take joy in its own perfection and 
clean-cut quality. It should not be juggled and 
treated to imitate the handmade product. It 
should honestly declare itself for what it is. Can 
anyone deny that a modern power plant is a thing 
of beauty? It is so because its parts are perfectly 
related, its efficiency is accurately expressed, and 
its action is akin to music in its rhythm. 





The acceptance of modernism is not a matter of 
choice on our part. We are swept with the tide, 
and the feeble protests of the reactionaries are 
engulfed, But be not discouraged; a great deal of 
beauty has come out of the new movement and 
more will come out of it. Only such things as have 
attributes of beauty and suitability will last. 

In the modern world, as in the old, the creative 
artist has an uncomfortable time of it. He has the 
more sensitive eye and brain, and he sees the change 
and acts upon it long before the mass of people are 
aware of it. He creates his new forms of tables, 
chairs, pictures, as the case may be, and presents 
them to a scoffing world. After a while the world 
begins to see as he sees, and pounces in due course 
upon the ideas. Commercialism jumps into the 
fray and filches the ideas and executes them 
crudely. The world is sickened, and the artist is 
killed unless his creative genius is of such hardy 
stuff that he goes on to the next step and gets his 
reward and satisfaction in the work, 

Of course modernism in art, as well as in plumb- 
ing and machinery, is with us, and except in a 
perfectly arid mental era it always will be. We are 
bound to accept it, but let us exercise the privilege 
of taste and judgment and accept only the really 
fine. Many of the modern textiles are refreshingly 
beautiful, and ceramics and glass have struck 
many lovely new notes. Wallpapers may be had in 
almost endless variety of charming designs, to say 
nothing of the new uses of cork, asbestos, steel, 
aluminum, and glass for wall decoration, Metal 
work of al] kinds has thrown over the traditions 
and has launched into the new mode. Rugs have 
burst the bubb¥ of the Oriental carpet traditions 
and have accepted the free use of color and line. 
Modernistic furniture is at last evolving into arti- 
cles of beauty, not offending in proportion, lack of 
comfort, or weight. 

Finally, as matters stand now in this year of 
grace 1929, the towering skyscrapers form the 
fitting background for the modern arts and crafts. 








To arrive in an eighteenth-century drawing-room 
via a twentieth-century elevator, to gaze upon a 
sky line of soaring towers from the elegance of a 
Chippendale sofa, is exciting, but it is rather in- 
congruous. More and more it is borne in upon 
us that the modern interior suits the modern 
architecture. It is consistent, if you have a lovely 
old eighteenth-century country house with quiet 
fields and grazing cattle, to fill it with the fine 
remnants of the past, but the modern style more 
truly reflects the life of the great cities. 


lek Glia Farley 





HY not say Seandile rom modernism is in its 

infancy? Modern furniture, for example, is 
much like the early attemptsin modern music. Much 
experience in the use of the new idioms has to be 
lived through before we get — in any art — the 
real and lasting values. Art does not spring full- 
fledged into startling and new forms. Neither do 
people change all of their furniture overnight. 
They absorb the new gradually — not as a matter 
of grasping new points to the exclusion of all that 
has been, but rather as a matter of extension and 
growth often grafted upon the older things. Some 
of the crudities of the present modern mode will 
have to be eliminated before it will assume real 
importance in the homes of many people. Even 
then, it is likely to be used frankly in conjunction 
with the older things, for that is the manner in 
which most of us progress, normally. 

The much-discussed skyscraper does express 
the perfect medium for the new spirit. It is 
business — the office, the mechanics of industry — 
that is in the van in this modern movement. But 
the home is more than this. It is the expression of 
many other facets of life. Modern furniture, as we 
have seen it up to date, does not to me express this 
well-rounded conception of our American home. 
Wallpaper? Yes—there are beautiful designs, 
charming in color, virile and delightful in pattern, 
done by master designers who have had years of 
sturdy training in the older technique. The expres- 
sion is fresh; the color is different — with genuine 
spontaneity. So much of the furniture is labored, 
self-conscious, as though the designers were trying 
hard to be ‘different.’ No real or great art is ever 
based upon such effort toward mere difference. 
But these modern papers are delightful to use with 
the older types of furniture. Their designs are 
more refined than those of the furniture. | am using 
them constantly — wherever the furniture is not 
too subtle for the modern thought. The cruder 
English, the French provincial, and the Early 
American are especially well adapted to them. 


Briefly, these modern objects, when considered 


A three- -point suspension table of find metal 
and bronze with a top of bakelite. Designed by 
Eugene Schoen 
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as expressions of a normal evolution and used 
discriminately with our finest old things, can make 
delightful settings for the American woman, But 
when they represent the extreme of modernism, 
are one-sided and strictly emphatic of the geo- 
metric and intensely brilliant, they lose charm and 
fitness as background for any of our women. One 
has only to see how few look well in many of the 
modern restaurant settings to know that the human 
side has as yet been somewhat neglected. By all 
means, let us be willing and eager to use all that is 
new — provided it proves that it is a true expres- 
sion of beauty and forms a completely satisfying 
background for our own American women and 
homes. 





~ Mary Me Berne y 


Mic ANY people are hails afr: sid of sibaaniiae, 
and, although they may show a timid interest 
in it, prefer to play safe by clinging to their antiques 
and using with them the things that have always been 
considered appropriate. But suitability is a point of 
view that subtly changes from year to year. Those 
of us who have inherited or acquired delightful 
antiques of different periods naturally hesitate to 
discard them and to rebuild our homes according 
to the modern mode. And why should we? — for 
those charming old pieces have great value and 
beauty, as well as associations for their owners. 
Yet, in spite of their beauty, a room done to-day 
for modern people, in which are used exclusively 
furniture and decorations and fabrics of an earlier 
period, seems lifeless and out of key with modern 
life. But take that same room with its old back- 
ground and furniture and use modern fabrics, 
lamps and shades, and lighting fixtures, and what 
have you? A room that has vitality, a lively qual- 
ity with its modern note carefully chosen to har- 
monize with the old, a room that lifts instead of 
depresses, a room suited to present-day life. For 
with expert knowledge this harmony between the 
old and the new has been and is being created in 
our houses. 





Assuredly many modern accessories are beauti- 
ful, and in their lovely simplicity are easily appre- 
ciated by the most conservative. Rugs and fabrics, 
with their soft colors and simple geometrical lines; 
lighting fixtures and lamps and mirrors of silver 
and crystal in distinguished designs; lovely glass; 
ironwork of real beauty and originality; and, last 
but not least, for those who will go farther and 
change their backgrounds, most enchanting wall- 
papers. In these latter the delicacy of color and 
design stirs one’s esthetic emotions, and it is not 
difficult to visualize them as a beautiful setting for 
our antique furniture. 





I darviat faa . Brewer 





SEV. ERAL ye years ago, sale ie Wi iener Werk- 
stattegave New York its first thrill over modern 
applied art, I bought there a piece of printed silk. It 
served as scarf, wall panel, table cover, still life. It 
wasalways admired, but before the modern formula 
was so readily distinguishable many thought it of 
an antique weave. At about the same time an 
expert assembled very modern American paintings 
in a setting of antique furnishings and fabrics. 
The result was edifying and beautiful. A recent 
display of foreign, ultramodern table silver shows 
many pieces almost identical with Early American 
forms. A stylistic modern apartment house chooses 
an old New England hooked rug for its foyer. 
A recent modernistic exhibition in New York had a 
room designed by a noted artist, entirely modern in 
spirit, but frankly derived from the Chinese. 
A charming display of modern decorative acces- 
sories gathered everywhere was shown on antique 
tables of Italian and English origin, in a room of 
Victorian proportions. Walls and windows were 
metamorphosed by the simplest modern textiles, 
and the floor was covered (Continued on page 362) 











A PINE-PANELED ROOM 


In the House of Walter G. Resor, Esq., Brookline, Massachusetts 
CHAPMAN AND FRAZER, ARCHITECTS 


Phatographs by Paul J. Weber 
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THE LIVABLENESS of this type of room is attested by these illustrations. The dark rich notes of the 
pine and of the panels of books are modified by the bright colors of the chintz and hooked rugs, in which tan, blue, pink, 
and pale green predominate. The niche for the desk with its shelf holding red and white Bohemian glass and the long 
plant shelf in front of the casement windows give this room a nice touch of individuality. The furniture is particularly 
appropriate and well placed and the smaller accessories wisely chosen, so that a sense of space and restfulness is achieved 
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Photographs by W. Gould White 





THE FOUNTAIN in action. Some idea of the height of these streams can be had when it is realized that the lower ones in 


front forming the water curtain are six feet high 


THE COLOR FOUNTAINS OF LONGWOOD 
An Open-Air Theatre where Electricity displays its Magic 


ONGWOOD, the Pennsylvania estate of 
Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, is deservedly 
famous as one of the most beautiful places in 
America. And to its many other attractions 
which draw people from all parts of the world, 
as to a shrine of loveliness, have recently been 
added a number of specially designed color 
fountains, installed in the open-air theatre; 
the water curtain is, in fact, sometimes 
operated for a theatrical performance, though 
the large fountains set in the stage can only 
be played when the floor of the theatre is 
unoccupied. : 

There are twelve fountains in all, and they 
are colored, electrically, by means of minus- 
glass color filters. Minus glass, as you may 
have surmised, is glass from which all other 
color but one is absent — red minus glass, for 
example, is a pure, or true, red, in which no 
other color is discernible. This kind of glass 
is not as easy to procure as might be sup- 
posed, a pure yellow being almost unobtain- 
able. But, very much as in painting, nearly 
all other colors besides the three primaries, 


BY LOIS PALMER 


red, yellow, and blue, can be secured by turn- 
ing the light on a pair of colors at one time — 
blue and yellow make a bright, strong green, 
and this in turn can be toned down by the use 
of dimmers, all the way through paler and yet 
paler greens to the delicacy of pistachio. 

The wattages of the lamps, which, as well 
as the color filters of minus glass, were spe- 
cially made for these fountains, vary from 
one hundred to five hundred; more nearly to 
equalize the intensities, the reds have only 
one hundred watts, while the blues and the 
greens have two hundred watts. 

A great deal of figuring and experimenting 
was necessary before the best way of getting 
the light from the source to the water, and 
obtaining the best color effects, was finally 
found; it was discovered, however, that 
results were most satisfactory from every 
standpoint when the light source was from 
beneath and from the side of the water oppo- 
site the spectators. As may be seen in the 
illustration, the fountains on the stage floor 
are circular. Lighting them was quite a 
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problem, and as the solution a cast-iron basin 
was devised, with windows in the circumfer- 
ence at an angle to permit directing the light 
beams from below; then it was necessary to 
have covers that would fit over these basins 
so snugly as to make the stage floor perfectly 
smooth and flat for regular theatrical per- 
formances. 

These covers are made of sheet aluminum 
in sectors of the circle and fit very neatly, 
small holes drilled in them permitting the 
fountain jets to shoot up through when de- 
sired. Each one weighs about three thousand 
pounds, and they are supported on a central 
pillar, as well as being tied into the slab of 
the stage floor. The fountains on the upper 
level — that is, to the rear of the stage proper 
— are lighted in about the same way as these 
water-curtain and stage fountains. 

Under the water-curtain lights is a sheet- 
metal trough suggestive of a window in its 
construction; directly underneath it is a two- 
section reservoir from which the pumps draw 
water, and into which all of the fountains 
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drain. Its capacity is about 
twenty-five hundred gal- 
lons, and the water returns 
quickly enough to permit 
the continuous use of as 
large a display as is desired, 
though all thoughts of 
these thousands of gallons 
of water passing before our 
eyes minute after minute 
fail to impress themselves 
on the imagination, so 
beautiful are the many 
color effects which succeed 
each other and which ab- 
sorb the attention. 

The dimmers for the 
fountain lights are entirely 
motor-operated; and the 
same dimmer plates are 
used for both the lighting 
circuits of the water cur- 
tain and the footlights 
when a theatrical perform- 
ance is going on, inasmuch 
as they are never required 
to be on at the same time. 
The dimmer switches for all the fountains are 
placed near the group of light switches that 
they control; each group of switches has an 
indicating light (of the telephone-switchboard 
variety) showing the color of the circuit it 
operates, while each switch has a little pilot 








THE STAGE showing the basins from which the fountains spout and from 
openings in which beams of colored light are thrown on to the columns of water. 
Aluminum covers fit over these basins, thus giving a solid floor for regular theatrical 
performances. A reservoir from which the water is pumped is under the stage 


light showing when it is on or off. These 
dimmers are divided into three groups, so 
that the water curtain or the fountains on 
the stage floor, or those of the upper basin, 
behind the stage, may be operated separately; 
and all circuits of each color on the stage and 


upper basins are under a 
master switch, so that 
various color combinations 
may be prepared and 
turned on as a whole. 

To prepare these color 
combinations, it is neces- 
sary to know at all times 
the exact position of the 
various dimmers, and to 
make this possible a series 
of three indicating lights, 
operated by sliding con- 
tacts geared to the moving 
parts of the dimmers, was 
installed. 

Watching the operator 
at the control board is 
almost as fascinating as 
looking at the color foun- 
tains themselves; this board 
is a panel about three feet 
by four, set up like a table, 
and has been installed in- 
side the room of the small 
stone house which stands 
on the other side of the 
lawn sloping up and away from the stage, and 
on the balcony of which are chairs for spec- 
tators. On this board are over one hundred 
switches which control the pump motors, the 
water valves of the fountains, and, most 
important to those (Continued on page 349) 


THE FOUNTAINS in the water gardens above the stage can be made to flutter and take different forms, as can those on the 
stage. Also lights are thrown on these columns of water as on the others 
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SCARECROW 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


E are eating the sweet, milky ears of our golden- 

bantam corn, and so are the crows. This 
morning I saw the watchman of the pilfering flock 
posted upon the head of the scarecrow. Nature is 
charmingly familiar with me at times, and at times a 
trifle impudent, or at least hurnorous. My ‘tatta- 
bogy’ man had grown somewhat weary, to be sure, 
and down at the heels. His hat was gone, and little 
was left of his head except a wad of dispirited excel- 
sior which stood over on one shoulder at an angle 
strongly suggestive of a broken neck. But he was 
decently dressed in my own clothes, and up to his 
shoulders was every inch a man. The indignity of the 
crows more than nettled me. | had nailed the boards 
of his frame together; | had stuffed his being with 
excelsior; | had clothed him in intimate garments 
that had been shaped upon my own form; and | took 
personally his being sat upon by this black rascal, 
against whose presence in the neighborhood this 
image of me had been since spring a silent and a 
dignified protest. 

He is more than an image of me, and more than a 
protest: he is my other gardening self, with waving, 
impotent arms and excelsior brains; my muddled, 
suffering self, constant to the defenseless corn, mis- 
treated by the weather, and insulted by the crows. 


IKE most of my country neighbors | try to growa 
little of many things within my stone-walled 
acres — a kitchen garden, a small orchard, anda rather 
sizable hennery being our logical and usual com- 
bination for crops. In this rather thickly settled 
region of New England our so-called farms are really 
forest clearings, the ploughed patches joined to rocky 
pastures, the pastures to still rockier wood lots, with 
the very rockiest of stone walls between. Nowhere in 


this broad land of ours are wild life and human life . 


nearer neighbors and on more intimate, friendly 
terms. But nowhere so critical, perhaps, of each 
other — as next-door neighbors are liable to be. 

If we New England country folk can live and let 
our wild neighbors live, then lions and lambs can lie 
down together anywhere, though everywhere it seems 
bound to be hard on the lamb. | am as lamblike as a 
vegetarian, or as a Hindu, or as a Christian might 
reasonably be supposed to be. | am a countryman, a 
woodsman even, by inheritance, by preference, and 
by principle, gardening for pleasure and for the 
profit of my soul chiefly, and so cultivating wild 
things as I do tame, yet | must own up that it was 
very trying this spring to have the deer browse off the 
tender shoots of my severely trimmed grapevines, 
and more than trying to have the woodchucks — but 
the less said about the woodchucks the less trying 


life itself will be. And yet every New England pas- 
ture seems to require a den or two of woodchucks. 
The marmot is an essential figure in the pastoral 
landscape. But the creatures do not keep to the 
landscape; they encamp around my one-man garden, 
and about five o’clock, daylight-saving time, come in 
for beans and cabbage, as if it were a ladies’ affair and 
they had a standing invitation to tea. 

| would so gladly serve them tea! But that is the 
trouble with woodchucks: they insist on being served 
cabbage, and a lot of it. They are sensitive, but 
wholly uncompromising, and bent on helping them- 
selves. | wish to be neighborly, but, being a gardener 
and fond of a New England boiled dinner, | too am 
cabbage-minded and sensitive, touchy even, if not 
indeed a little sourkroutish, and unhappily at odds 
with the whole woodchuck family. 

With the whole beautiful wood lot, in fact, and 
almost everybody in it, | should like to get on with- 
out giving offense to my neighbor skunk. There are 
two well-behaved wood-pussy families in the wood 
lot who are as innocent of intentional offense toward 
me as | try to be toward them, and yet we are giving 
and taking offense continually. And that in spite 
of our having very much in common. | even share 
their atmosphere, liking the wildish flavor and the 
moonlight of it. They do me many an excellent turn, 
keeping me so deeply in their debt that | am fain 
(fain goes with moonlight) to forget and forgive their 
distressing way with my bees. 


OVE me, love my bees. And the skunks do love 
them outrageously. They ravish them. I ama 
jealous bee-lover, as jealous of the industrious, high- 
strung, stinging vestals as | am of the slower-witted, 
sensible-headed cabbages. But just now when the 
goldenrod fires are to be tended, and the autumn 
honey flow comes pouring in, and the bees are busi- 
est, into the apiary come the skunks almost nightly, 
scratching at the doorways of the hives until the 
weary, touchy virgins within swarm out angrily, only 
to be licked up, wings and stings and honey sacks. 
If bread and butter depended upon my honey crop 
I should have to deal with these rival lovers of mine; 
but then | should have so large an apiary that a few 
nice, overardent skunks could have a bee or two with- 
out endangering either my feelings or my crop. Asit 
is | really have honey to give away; and so, for bene- 
fits conferred, | am condoning this conduct of the 
wood pussies, as if, possibly, a tithe of my abundance 
might belong to them. 
But | am much mixed in my motives and quite 
hopelessly inconsistent in my conduct. Being my 
wild brother’s keeper, even (Continued on page 350) 
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The Garden in Good Taste 








A GARDEN BY THE RIVER’S EDGE 
BELONGING TO MRS. HENRY G. VAUGHAN IN SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE 
AND ADJOINING A HISTORIC HOMESTEAD 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 














THIs MAIN PATH Jeads from the upper terrace to the house. It is interesting to 
note how in this view the columns with their carved pineapples and the posts of the pergola 
repeat the lines of the four tall chimneys. Photographed in early August the garden is fragrant 
with the odor of phlox, of which, in colors of flame and white, there is a profusion. Larkspur, 
heliotrope, ageratum, and petunia give blue and purple notes along the path 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








THE COFFEE TERRACE where, in the 
shade of the cherry tree, table and chairs 
suggest leisure for the enjoyment of the 
fragrance and colors of the surrounding 


flowers 


THE SLENDER GRACE of this foun- 
tain of softened stone is repeated in the 
pitcher on its coping, with long thin 
spout. Through the pergola which sur- 
rounds this garden can be caught a 
glimpse of the river 
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THESERVICE GATE, with its slightly 
curved top, allows entrance to the tool 
and potting shed which is located at 
the right, hidden by goldenglow 


THE SUN-PATTERNED pergola al- 
lows on each side of the garden a cool 
retreat from the more open spots. Here 
grow ferns and moss and violets push- 
ing their way up through the flags. The 
arched opening in the lattice, with gate 
at the left, leads to the house. In the 
distance is a wooden nymph which can 
just be distinguished in the illustration 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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MAGNIFICENT ELMS on the terrace by the river give this garden a perfect setting. Here in 
the centre of the main axis is a sundial surrounded by a hedge of spireaa. Maillstones with bird bath 
mark the cross axes 
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COMPOSITION of cahes, 
pyramids, and strangely 
shaped terraces put this 
garden designed by M. 
Gueérrekian for a house in 
Hyeres hy M. Mallet- 
Stevens into the modern- 
istic class 


NEw STYLES IN GARDENING 


Will Landscape Architecture reflect the Modernistic Tendencies seen in the Other Arts? 


EW styles in art succeed when the 
N patronizing public craves a change 
a something more than, or different from, 
what it already has. The creator of a new 
stvle is generally an artist, though not neces- 
sarily. Invariably, the creator is free from 
reactionary prejudice. He recognizes a void. 
He finds materials at hand with which to fill 
it. He combines them in such a manner that 
desire is more or less satisfied. Once the wav 
is shown, other artists ring a thousand 
changes on the new idea, and a stvle evolves. 
Fundamentally, human desire stays the 
same. The gardener is concerned to-day 
primarily with shelter and its endless rami- 
fications toward creature comfort and satis- 
faction of the senses; and, second, with the 
need of food; lastly, with self-preservation. 
The history of the relative importance of 
these primary human wants in garden design 
covers everything. Originally came self- 
preservation. The garden was created to 
grow medicinal herbs. This fact 
tained in every pioneer civilization. It was 


has ob- 


the reason for the first dooryard gardens that 
were started in New England with the first 
houses built. Nowadays only faint, for- 
gotten whispers of this need are heard among 
gardeners. When I was a boy in the country, 
boneset tea was supposed by grandmothers 
to be good for youngsters, but, even then, 
the boneset was not grown at home. To-day, 
perhaps, the only garden tradition of the 
sort is the notion that it’s a good thing to eat 
rhubarb in the spring. 

Otherwise, the use of garden herbs is a 
sophisticated development of the niceties of 
taste. Home-grown tarragon and chives in 


BY FLETCHER STEELE 


the salad, mint on roast lamb, horse-radish 
on beet, parsley for ornament only (the last 
humiliation of the herb garden); lavender for 
wardrobe drawers, rose petals 1OT potpourri, 
verbena and geranium for the finger bowl. 
The herb garden exists to-dav only to serve 
with minor luxuries, where formerly it was 


the sole reason for being. 


Bp need of food as a cause of gardens 
is rapidly going the same way. To be 
sure, Vegetable gardens are far more common 
than herb gardens. But in many places they 
Where a 


cheaper to buy 


are frankly a luxury. market is 


easily available, it is’ far 
supplies than to hire gardeners to grow them. 
Refinement of taste and ability to indulge 
one’s wishes are the real reasons for the ex- 
istence of many a vegetable garden. Corn, 
asparagus, peas — all vegetables are much 
better to eat when brought without delay 
from plant to boiling pot. So we have vege- 
table gardens. They are dwindling in size 
and real importance vear by year, however. 
Very likely they will soon be as rare in the 
suburbs as a privately owned cow. 

Thus it seems that the need of shelter, 
with its requirements of creature comfort 
and enjoyment, is the mainspring of garden 
designing in this vear of grace. A garden is 
a luxury, no more. But then, so is almost 
everything else that serves our pampered 
generation. No one outside of jail lives on 
And art, the only 


test of any civilization, can only exist on a 


necessities. permanent 
surplus of energy and wealth. 

When the harsh master, 
driven out, tradition and whimsy are all that 


need, Is once 
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is left to control the public taste. In any 
case of uncertainty, the average man is far 
wiser to let tradition decide. The creator, 
on the other hand, must be tree to see clearly, 
untrammeled by anv prejudice beyond un- 
derstanding fundamental human desire and 
the stage on the ladder up from need toward 
luxury which his public has reached. 

In that respect we have reached a very 
high stage indeed. Shelter, as such, has 
about disappeared from our reckoning. We 
are too much men of the North to live in our 
gardens as more Southern peoples can. If it 
rains or snows, we stay in our houses. We 
only go to our gardens in search of recrea- 
tion, or a self-imposed ‘something to do.’ 
It is only the minor shelters with which we 
concern ourselves. A place out of the wind 
and in the sun for cool davs; a nook in shadow 
against too much heat; seats here and there 
for comfort and to take pleasure in the place 
that we have made; a bit of water to bring 
the birds that amuse us; a quiet spot away 
from the telephone; a retreat where we can 
poke in the health-giving earth and tease 
living plants to our hearts’ content, forgetful 
of outside busvness — of such are the uses 


of a garden to-day. 


OME there are who sincerely love growing 
S plants and all manifestations of what we 
generically call ‘nature.’ For them, the garden 
must be a special thing, designed for individ- 
ual purpose, which is without our province 
in a consideration of New Stvles in Garden- 
ing. But there are a host of inheritors of the 
romantic Victorian tradition, which en- 
couraged what one (Continued on page 352) 











BUYING AN HONEST HOUSE 


III. Some Consideration with regard to Woodwork 


N the last chapter we made a careful 

inspection of the cellar. Now we may 
proceed to the first floor. On your way up to 
the kitchen examine the cellar stairs. They 
should be firm and steady —almost everybody 
realizes that. There is one item, however, 
which is not fully appreciated, and that is 
that the risers, or the vertical boards extend- 
ing across the stairs at the back of each step 
should be present. Thev stiffen the stairs 
considerably, but above 
all they prevent one 
from banging one’s shin 
bones against the pro- 
jecting edge of the 
treads. The toe scars 





on the risers of most 


Are you forced to 
lescend the stairs crab- 
4 


stairs bear witness to 
the truth of this state- 
ment. Of course risers 
on finished stairs, such as in the front hall, 
are put on for the sake of appearance, but 


ASPION: 


here they should be included for convenience. 
Handrails should be provided for the open 
side of every flight of stairs. Handrails on 
the wall, or protected, side of stairs are a 
great convenience, although not as necessary 
as the rail on the exposed side. 

Once at the top of the cellar stairs, the 
tall members of the inspecting party should 
look back to see if they will be forced to 
descend the stairs sidewise, or crab-fashion, 
every time they want to get into the cellar. 
Many a flight of stairs is so winding and so 
lacking in sufficient headroom that if a person 
who is a little taller than the average wants 
to use them he must go through a set of 
manoeuvres and calisthenics that would put 
shame to any of Walter Camp’s ‘Daily 
Dozen’! 

Lack of sufficient headroom is often the 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


result of laziness in planning a_ house. 
Stairs are one place where footwork.is more 
important than headwork, because if one 
must keep his mind on when and where to 
duck his head he is likely to forget to watch 
his step! Stairs at their best are dangerous 
enough, especially for children, without 
making them unnecessarily cramped and 
steep. Who of us has not had the unfor- 
gettable experience of hurtling down those 
awful stairs, thumping cranium, elbows, and 
knees one after the other in quick succession? 
We usually never stopped till we reached 
the bottom, unless a broad landing at a 
corner saved us. 

If possible, only broad square landings 
should be used at corners where stairs turn 
or change direction. Winders, or triangular 
steps, at corners are frequently a cause of 
these accidents. The tapering width of these 
winders is often misjudged or not noticed 
until it is too late. One can be careful for 
vears at these winders, but one unguarded 
moment may mean much 
suffering and big hospital 
bills. 

Handrails on the wall 
are an additional safe- 
guard, but are not often 
—_\44,-, built into the average 
Does the floor creak house. Handrails and bal- 
as you walk? ustrades should be steady 

and firm, especially in a 
new house, because any weakness already 
existing will grow worse with the use of the 
stairs. The proportions of a flight of stairs 
should be taken into consideration in any 
house. An ‘easy,’ well-designed flight costs 
more and requires more space, but it cer- 
tainly adds a great deal to the appearance, 
convenience, and safety of a house. Con- 





versely, a comparatively steep, narrow, 
cramped flight of stairs detracts considerably 
from what otherwise might have been a 
comfortable, beautiful house. 

The thickness of the treads is also an 
important item in the construction of the 
stairs. In the majority of 
houses they are seven 
eighths of an inch thick or 
a little less; but treads an 
inch or even an inch and 
an eighth thick are often 
used and add a great deal, 
not only to the appearance, 
but to the strength and 
security of the stairs. 

The quality of the flooring 
is one of the outstanding features in a house, 
and is a matter which seldom escapes the 
notice of the prospective buyer. A few 
pointers on flooring would not be amiss, 
however. The average person probably has 
heard of two grades of flooring: the thick 
and the thin grades. He also knows that the 
thick flooring is the better grade and that the 
thinner flooring is the cheaper and the one 
to be avoided if possible. But beyond this 
he can give few, if any, reasons for his choice. 

Certainly under ordinary conditions in 
the home no thin flooring would ever wear 
through to the underflooring. If kept prop- 
erly protected with varnish or other material 
the wood has no chance to wear out. Witness 
some of the beautiful floors made of thin 
wood that were laid in the better class of 
homes twenty or more years ago, and are 
still in excellent condition and giving good 
service. They do not creak, or warp, or 
shrink any more than a floor of regular full 
thickness. 

What, then, are the objections to thin 





Does the door 
swing open of its 
own accord? 





Courtesy of Southern Pine Assocation 
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Edge-grain pine makes a hard durable floor capable 
of receiving a beautiful finish 





TG. 
The upper floor should preferably be laid at an angle nym ed or ninety 
degrees to the underfloor. It should be laid by skilled floor layers 


Courtesy of Southern Pine Assoctation 
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FIG. 3 
Flat-grain pine can be identified by its ribboned 
grain. It does not make a satisfactory floor 
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flooring? The answer is this: thin flooring, 
three eighths of an inch thick, is less able 
to conceal the effects (or rather defects) of 
careless workmanship and inferior quality 
of wood than the full-thickness flooring, that 
is, flooring seven eighths of an inch thick. If 
the following recognized 
rules are complied with, 
a thin floor can be made 
practically as satisfac- 
tory as a thick floor. 
The flooring must be 
dry when brought to the 





An open joint in the job and kept drv at all 


window casing times till the house is 
means settling of 


the heute occupied. This does not 


mean to keep it out of 
the rain, merely, but to keep the atmosphere 
in the rooms dry and warm. The underfloor 
must be dry, smooth, and even, and afford a 
good base for nailing. A good quality of 
waterproof paper should be laid over the 
underfloor to keep dust, and especially 
dampness, from the cellar out of the finished 
floor. The upper floor must be carefully laid 
at an angle of forty-five or ninety degrees to 
the underfloor and well nailed with the proper 
nails by skilled floor layers. See Figure 2. 
The floor must be kept dry and protected 
after laying. 

These rules apply to all floors, but more 
especially to the laving of a thin floor. To 
ignore any of these requirements when laving 
a thin floor may result in an unsatisfactory 
job. In laving a full-thickness floor they 
need not be followed with quite as much 
exactness and rigor, although it is very im- 
portant that the floor be kept dry at all 
times, and be protected with varnish or other 
finish. 

But what the prospect is more interested 
in is the actual condition of the floor after it 
is finished. As vou walk around the room 
notice carefully if the floor creaks or ‘gives.’ 
This, of course, is a sign of poor nailing and 
will probably grow worse as the floor is used 
and other boards loosen. 

Now, stand opposite a window and let the 
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light fall across the floor in front of you. In 
this position many of the irregularities and 
defects in the surface will be apparent. 
Notice particularly if the floor has a rippled 
or wavy appearance. This is an unfailing 
indication of warped floor boards. If flooring 
two and one half inches wide or less has 
warped, the chances are it is thin flooring, 
because full-thickness flooring (that is, 
seven eighths of an inch thick), two and one 
half inches wide, does not usually warp to 
any noticeable extent under ordinary con- 
ditions. However, seven-eighths-inch flooring 
three and one quarter inches wide may warp 
in damp situations. 

Of course one of the surest proofs of thin 
flooring is the rows of putty dots showing 
where the thin flooring was nailed from the 
top surface. Thick flooring is scarcely ever 
nailed from the upper surface, except on 
outside work. Very often, however, in thin 
flooring, as in thick flooring, the nailing is 
‘blind’ or concealed, and in that event other 
methods must be used to determine the 
nature of the flooring. 

Warped floors are not only unsightly in 
appearance, due to the irregular surface, 
but have other bad features as well. In 
warping, the joints open up, leaving cracks 
which soon fill up with dirt and become very 
conspicuous. No amount of filling and plug- 
ging with putty or paint products will ever 
remedy this defect. Furthermore, the raised 
edges receive the brunt of 


| | the wear, and the varnish 
| Ree 
| I . or other finish soon wears 
} i | . . - 
HU off along these ridges. If 
Re ; : 
~— the flooring is badly warped 








Bh these ridges will show 
~— 1 he s 

Poor joints be- through the linoleum or 
tween the walland other floor covering after 


loors ani ydor ‘ : 
doors and window 4 while, and produce worn 


streaks in the floor cover- 


frames admit dust 
ing. No amount of nailing will ever force 
a warped floor back to its original condition, 
You may scrape or sandpaper the floor with 
an electric machine, made for the purpose; 


but even this does not remedy the cracks 



































Floors should also be examined for 
shrinkage and the resulting cracks. Shrink- 
age cracks are due to the drving out of the 
floor boards after they are laid, or in other 
words to letting the boards get wet or damp 
before they were laid. As said before, flooring 
need not be actually wet with water to 
become damaged; if it has not been finished 
(varnished or waxed) it can absorb  sul- 
ficient moisture from damp air to cause it to 
swell. And in very damp situations it can 
absorb enough moisture to make it swell 
whether finished or not. See Figure 5. 

The proper time to 
examine a floor is after 
it has had plenty of time 
to dry out and shrink 
if it ever is going to do so. 
The natural humidity in 
the air and the inherent 


Porch floors should dampness of a new house 
pitch to prevent 
puddles 





owing to the newly plas- 
tered walls often keep 
flooring from shrinking for several months 
So unless the house has been heated for 
several months, or very dry summer air has 
been blowing through for some time, no 
one can tell how much a floor will shrink. 
[his is another one of many examples which 
illustrate how much more difficult it is to 
judge the quality of workmanship and ma- 
terials of anew house than that of a house 
which has been standing for some time. 

A tremendous force is exerted by wood 
when it absorbs moisture and swells. It has 
strength enough to force out the side of a 
frame building, or when used on forms it can 
rupture concrete walls and raise heavy 
concrete slabs, if precautions are not taken 
to prevent it. Similarly, a floor exposed to 
an unusual amount of dampness may expand 
sufficiently to cause the floor to buckle and 
be torn loose from the underfloor. This is 
not an uncommon occurrence, especially in 
wood floors laid in basement laundries, on 
porch floors exposed to rain, and in other 
very damp places. Porch floors should be 
kept thoroughly (Continued on page 358) 









FIG. 4 
Casements with offset hinges allow access to both 
sides of the glass 


PIG. 5 


k into place by nailing 











FIG. 6 
Provision should be made at the base of a columm for 
circulation of air to prevent rot 














A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ROOF GARDEN 


Where one may live in the Air and yet dig in the Soil 


O. I Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N towers with such an astonishing lift 
that from the street corner it seems incredible 
that there should be a flat roof to it, any more 
than there is to a church spire or an obelisk. 
But as the building sets back, in obedience to 
the building laws, several spacious terraces 
are provided for the happy 
occupants of certain apart- 
ments. The Wallaces — 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Wallace, Jr.— have one 
of these terraces on the’ 
twentieth story, and, de- 
lighted with our gardening 
suggestions, put them into 
effect with a rapidity not 
surpassed even by the 
overnight acquisition of a 
complete blooming gar- 
den, possible in China. 

We must confess that 
our suggestions were those 
of an expert gardener 
whom we consulted; for 
our own garden lore has 
been confined mostly to 
Georgia peaches and pome- 
granates, violets, roses, 
and magnolias, to Jersey 
asparagus, tulips, and 
strawberry shrubs, to 
which we added some 
delightful experiences 
with the Shakespeare 
Garden in Central Park. 
Our roof-garden expe- 
riences, however, have net 
been wide or many. But 
Mrs. Wallace was charmed 
with the idea, and to 
charm her is well worth 
while. Mr. Wallace was a 
keen ally, so the problems 
were quickly worked out. 

This was the main 
problem: a four-sided ex- 
posure facing all wavs to every wind that 
blows, and the wind blows on a twenty-story 
roof as it does on an isolated high hilltop. The 
dull red terra-cotta paved terrace is L-shaped, 
the top of the ‘L’ pointing west and the bot- 
tom pointing north around a corner. Tech- 
nically the exposure is south and east, with 
the brick wall of the building on the north 
and the west of the L. Two breaks in the 
parapet to east and south add other outlooks. 
The long arm of the L is about 9 x 35 feet, the 
short arm is 10 X 22 feet, with about 111 feet 
of parapet and house wall. The house wall is 
broken on the north of the terrace by French 
doors and windows; the wall around the cor- 
ner to the west of the terrace is unbroken. 


BY MR. AND MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


Phe broad parapet is broken by a bay to the 
south. The parapet is 3 feet 8 inches high, 
interrupted at intervals with lower sections, 
as low as 30 inches, which gives a sense of in- 
security at such a height. These breaks have 
been filled in with hand-wrought iron grilles, 
showing the mark of the hammer, and topped 





FACING NORTH BY EAST, a new sky line is seen taking shape in ‘the 
Twenties’ to rival lower New York and the Forty-Second Street district. Yet here one —all painted a_ good 


may see but not be seen, a rare retreat from New York's billion glass eyes 


by way of adornment in honor of the three 
lively guardians of the place, with their fac- 
similes in the form of twenty-two energetic 
iron Pekinese, done in silhouette, pierced for 
the eves and for the regal swirling of plumed 
manes and tails. The safety of the garden 
terrace thus assured, the grilles and their 
twenty-two frolicking dogs stood out from 
the pink taupe of concrete and brick with a 
blackness which preémpted the eve and so 
fascinated it that only with a mental wrench 
could vou see the distant view of the great 
pyramidal mass of lower New York’s build- 
ings, the two rivers looping the town, and 
the harbor with the Goddess of Liberty far 
enough away to lend the enchantment of 
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distance. Therefore both grilles and dogs 
were painted, and so skillfully that they 
merge into the masonry as if conceived by the 
builder as part of his original scheme. 

And a delightful theme they offer. Pinard, 
Méchante, and the baby, Laurelei Lee, — 
the name picked whimsically from Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, the mother, 
Méchante, being a café au 
lait blonde, — are the real 
live Pekinese who disport 
themselves on the terrace, 
but their iron counter- 
parts are not less sportive. 
They frisk and = dash, 
swerve suddenly, fight 
over a bone or a ball, roll 
over on their backs, watch 
a mouse that comes to a 
standstill midway of the 
grille, hesitating between 
a fierce crouching pup at 
either end. The lively 
swirl and dash of these 
little creatures set a rather 
high note for the gardener, 
and he has brought his 
deep blues, reds, and pinks 
with bright gold into the 
picture as essentials. 

The planting began — 
on paper of course at the 
start. Trees were out of 
the question, as anything 
of a height would not 
stand before the wind. 
But a compromise was 
made with two hardy 
arborvitae in good-sized 
tubs, the whole standing 
about 6 feet. Long boxes 
were planned for the skirt- 
ing wall and parapet, and 
tubs to be set at intervals 


green which tones well as 
it weathers. Spacing was 
carefully considered, and the long boxes 
placed so that vines could ascend from them 
to the full height of the parapet between the 
grilles, and to the same height on the house 
side, between windows and doors, the boxes 
being continuous along the unbroken house 
wall, facing south and east, on the short arm 
of the L. 

The real gardening problem began with 
the plants themselves. Ivy was the first and 
only safe choice for the vine, and English ivy 
(Hedera helix) was chosen with the hope that 
it might weather the winter. Wires were 
stapled to the masonry with tacks so that the 
terrace wall is covered to an even height 
above each box. In front of the ivy are 
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PEKINESE, REAL AND IRON, disport themselves on this roof terrace. A mouse, in a very precarious position on the top of a grille, 
and a rakish sun umbrella, both add to the joy of living 


planted double red geraniums, to the east 
and the west, with Salvia along the house 
wall facing south. Then a row of petunias 
—pink Rosy Morn, and variegated pink 
and white— faced by a row of yellow 
marigolds, one of the dwarf varieties whose 
foliage has the most delicious aromatic 





perfume which rises upon the breeze of 
the beautiful moonlight nights and makes 
the town seem miles away; and in front 
of the marigolds a row of deep rose-pink 
low-growing begonias, with their bright waxy 
leaves adding a brilliant note to the green 
foliage. Along the edges of all the boxes trail 
the delicate deep blue sprays of the Lobelia 
ertnus. In the tubs, in place of trees and 
shrubs, English ivy is grown on wire frames, 
in miniature pointed cypress form to set along 
the parapet, and two good oval bush forms 
are placed near the marigolds. 

A sufficient coil of garden hose is handy to 
the serving-pantry faucet, for the building is 
an apartment hotel. So that with eleven tubs 
and eleven boxes, grilles and dogs, trimming 
shears and a small trowel to complete the 
gardener’s outfit, the delight of actually dig- 
ging in the good brown earth on a twenty- 
story roof is gained, at a cost to be sure, but 
gained. The sweet moist scent of growing 
things mingles with the high crisp air; color 
and verdure with its charm of movement are 
added, and, not to forget it, a fence of real 


stakes divides the Wallace terrace from its 
neighbor; just low enough to be neighborly, 
high enough for privacy, strong enough to 
withstand the wind, and close enough to 
form a screen for the box of growing things. 
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BLOSSOMING PLANTS, 4 vine-covered picket fence, two cedar trees, song birds, and 
fifteen Pekinese, including three ‘real live’ ones, help furnish this garden 
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All of this, of course, is by way of prepara- 
tion for enjovment, and that this may be 
comtortably arranged, the terrace furniture 
has been well considered. A sumptuous 
cushioned chaise (Continued on page 350) 
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CONTROLLING INSECTS AND FUNGOUS DISEASES 


BY C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 





THE control of insects is not difficult if one knows their feeding habits, watches for the first appearance of the pest, and applies 
control measures promptly and with thoroughness. The names of particular insects have not been given, as to list the injurious ones 
would not only take up too much space, but would be unnecessary, since they are easily placed in one of the general classifications. 
Not all insects are injurious, — ladybirds and praying mantids are outstanding examples of the beneficial ones which feed on the 
injurious insects, therefore it is essential to determine first the feeding habit. The materials recommended for control may be 
purchased at any seed-supply house, and should be so applied as to cover completely both the upper and the under surfaces of the 
foliage. The control of fruit-tree pests and diseases has not been included in this chart, as they require different sprays and definite 


spray schedules. 





TYPE OF PEST: Caterpillars. 


IDENTIFICATION: There are many different caterpillars, varying in size 
from 1/16’ to 5” or 6”, but the remedy for each is the same. 


Type OF INJuRY: Usually eat large holes in the foliage, along the midribs and 
veins, or irre gular pieces from the edges of leaves. 


CONTROL MEASURES: As caterpillars have biting mouth parts, they can 
best be controlled by a stomach poison which should be sprayed evenly on the 
surface of the foliage. Use arsenate of lead at rate of one ounce to one gallon 
of water. Catalpa trees are sometimes attacked by caterpillars of the catalpa 
moth, but the foliage of these trees is too tender and too susceptible to injury 
to be sprayed, and hand picking of the caterpillars must be done. 


Controt MEAsvrREs: Aphids have sucking mouth parts and therefore 
cannot be controlled by a stomach poison, as they cut through the outer 
surface before starting to feed. They have breathing spiracles along the sides 
of the body which may be clogged with a spray, dust, or toxic gas, such as 
nicotine dust or nicotine sulphate, which causes death by suffocation. The 
plants attacked should be thoroughly dusted with a 2 or 3 per cent nicotine 
dust. 








TYPE OF PEST: Beetles. 


IDENTIFICATION: Familiar examples of this class are the Japanese beetle 
and the elm-leaf bectle. 


Type OF INJURY: These insects injure the foliage in much the same manner 
as the caterpillar. 


CONTROL MEASURES: Beetles, like caterpillars, have biting mouth parts, 
and therefore must be controlled with a stomach poison. In the case of the 
Japanese beetle a special form of arsenate of lead, known as oleate of lead, is 
recommended and should be used in accordance with the manufacturer's 
directions. A keen lookout should be kept for the elm-leaf beetle in early May 
on elm trees, and as soon as observed the trees should be sprayed promptly 
with arsenate of lead at 13 pounds to 50 gallons of water, and again during 
the last week of May; otherwise their progeny will quickly defoliate an avenue 
of elms. For all other beetles the same remedy as for the elm-leaf beetle 
should be applied. 


TYPE OF PEST: Scale. 


IDENTIFICATION: There are many different scale insects, all of which have 
a ‘crawling stage’ when young (at which time they are easiest to control), 
but later become anchored to the portion of the plant on which they feed. 


TYPE OF INJURY: They attack practically any kind of vegetation, and by 
their sucking of the sap quickly devitalize the plant. 


CONTROL MEASURES: Scale insects have sucking mouth parts, and as they 
have either a hard shell when mature or a waxy secretion (depending on the 
kind of scale) with which the breathing spiracles are protected, they are best 
controlled by spraying with a commercially prepared miscible oil at one 
gallon of the oil to 20 gallons of water. With some of the commercially pre- 
pared spraying oils the manufacturers recommend one part oil to 15 parts 
water, and with oils it is advisable to follow the directions on the container 
exactly. 

Lime sulphur or Whale Oil soap are not so satisfactory as miscible oils for 
the control of scale. The ideal time for an application is when the scale 
insects have just hatched and are actively searching for a good feeding spot 
and anchorage. In severe and old infestations it may take a couple of years’ 
spraying to clear up the infestation, spraying in spring and fall. 








TYPE OF PEST: Borers. 


IDENTIFICATION: These may usually be found in the grub or wormlike stage 
(in which they do all their boring) by the amount of sawdust and frass which 
may be found adhering to the entrance to their gallery or galleries, or on the 
ground under the entrance. 


TYPE OF INJURY: They bore tunnels or galleries into the limbs, trunks, or 
tips of twigs, which leave easy entrance for bacteria and other wood-destroy- 
ing agents. In the case of locust trees, the branches most exposed to the sun 
are most susceptible to attack, and the attacked branches will shed their 
foliage prematurely. 


CONTROL MEASURES: For locust borer, the dead limbs should be removed 
in the early part of September and burned immediately. In the case of borers 
infesting the trunks of trees, if their tunnels are not branched a piece of sharp- 
pointed wire should be passed up until it pierces and kills the insect. When 
they make irregular galleries, some carbon disulphide should be injected 
with a fountain-pen filler into the entrance of the burrow, which should be 
promptly stopped up with putty so that the fumes may not escape. Where 
rhododendrons are attacked with borers, such infestations are usually con- 
centrated near the base of the bush, and either a pointed wire could be passed 
up the runway or the limbs should be cut off and burnt. All trees attacked by 
borers will, after the borers have been killed, revive more quickly if ade- 
quately fed with a commercial tree food and well watered. Undernourished 
trees are particularly susceptible to attack by borers. 


TYPE OF PEST: Leaf Miners. 
IDENTIFICATION: These are usually small ‘flies’ in the adult stage. 


TYPE oF INJURY: It is in the caterpillar stage that they do all their damage, 
boring under the surface of the leaves. 


CONTROL MEASURES: Leaf miners are particularly difficult insects to con- 
trol. The box-leaf miner annually does thousands of dollars worth of damage, 
and close watch should be kept for its appearance. In Philadelphia and 
locality it emerges during the first week of May usually, and spraying should 
be started at once with a formula made up of one pint commercial miscible 
oil, 3 ounces nicotine sulphate, to 12 gallons of water. The application should 
be repeated every four days until the middle of May. The azalea lace fly is 
another common mining pest in the caterpillar stage, and spraying should be 
commenced as soon as the pest is observed. A formula of 2 quarts commercial 
miscible oil, 4 ounces nicotine sulphate, to 12 gallons of water will be found 
satisfactory. 








TYPE OF PEST: Aphids (plant lice, or green fly, as they are some- 
times called). 

IDENTIFICATION: Small soft-bodied insects, usually found in clusters on 
young, tender stems and leaves. Frequently their white cast skins may be 
seen adhering to the plant. 

TYPE OF INJURY: They draw on the sap of the plant attacked, and, as they 
are very prolific, they speedily devitalize it. If the infestation is severe, they 
may soon kill a plant. Very general feeders. 





TYPE OF PEST: Fungi. 


IDENTIFICATION: It is difficult for the untrained observer to identify any 
but the most common ot fungous diseases. There are two standard fungicides: 
Bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur solution. The former may quite possibly 
cause discoloration, or russeting of the foliage, and the latter is intensely 
unpleasant to apply. 


Type oF INjuRY: Evidence of fungous diseases may be seen in definite 
discolored patches on leaves and twigs, or in a general wilting of the plant or 
tree (though wilting could also be due to other causes). 


ConTROL MEASvUREs: For house plants or for flowers in the garden several 
applications of sulphur (which is put up in convenient packages by the in- 
secticide manufacturers) should be dusted on the affected plants. Used as a 
prophylactic one gets the best results, as once the fungi have taken hold 
and the feeding threads have penctrated into the leaf it is difficult to get any 
control. For trees and shrubs lime-sulphur solution is the safest to use and 
should be applied in accordance with the manufacturer’s recommendations. 
Care should be taken that the lime-sulphur solution does not come in contact 
with the paint of the house, as it would stain it. 
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PERENNIALS FOR THE SHADE 


An Answer to a Problem that Perplexes every Gardener 


HE. difficulties which confront the 
possessors of shady places are apt to 


dampen the ardor of the garden lover, while, 
on the contrary, they should inspire him to 
greater effort, for as we delve more deeply 
into the possibilities of this interesting phase 


of garden making we find many 
that can be made to bloom and 
even thrive under the adverse 
conditions of shade. Therefore, 
rather than abandon all plans for 
the beauties enjoyed by those who 
do not have the shade to contend 
with, let us consider the problem 
to be coped with from various 
aspects until a happy solution is 
found. 

The fundamental principles for 
success are as follows: first, the 
proper selection of plants best 
adapted for shade or semi-shade, 
as the case may be; and second, 
supplying the plants with a deep, 
fertile, well-drained soil out of 
which they can draw. sufficient 
nutrition for a healthy, vigorous 
growth. Of course it cannot be 
denied that sunshine and air are 
both great assets in the successful 
cultivation of perennials; therefore 


treasures 
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great advantage. In determining just what 
course to pursue it is necessary to study the 


surroundings with great care. 







Perhaps the 


MERTENSIA és one of the flowers that can be used in 


large masses in the shade and especially under trees 


if it is in any way possible to lighten the 
density of the shade it will be found that the 


chances for success are not only enhanced, 
but the choice of plant material at our dis- 


posal is greatly increased. 
After careful observation 
we often find it possible to 
admit a few rays of sun- 
shine by means of prun- 
ing or transplanting some 
of the trees or shrubs. 
The value of this can 
hardly be overestimated, 
as even the — so-called 
shade-loving plants give 
much more. satisfactory 
results when planted in 
locations that are not 
entirely shady. 

There are two phases to 
consider in this type of 
garden making, the shady 
and semi-shady situa- 
tions. Let us first con- 


sider the more difficult of Je 


the two, the garden which 
is situated in dense shade. 
Such gardens very fre- 
quently have the advan- 
tage of a natural back- 
ground which the ones in 
the full sun have to create, 
and this is certainly a 
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grounds are woody, in which case a naturalis- 
tic planting would be more appropriate than 


one more formal in its design. Many a charm- 


ing spring picture can be created by large 
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DIGITALIS J/ends itself to naturalistic plantings (as 


as to those that are more formal in design 





shown above) as u 


masses, beneath the trees, of daffodils and 
blue Mertensias, to say nothing of such 
perennials as Primulas, trilliums, Cypri- 
pediums, dicentras, Iberis, Violas in variety, 
Aquilegia canadensts, Anemone canadensis, 
and last but not least that beautiful little 
native Phlox dizaricata which is most  ac- 


commodating and blooms equally 
well in sun or shade. Perhaps, 
here and there, a few clumpings of 
rhododendron or laurel could be 
introduced effectively. Leucothoe 
catesbai and Pieris floribunda (An- 
dromeda) are other candidates 
which can be used successfully. 
Their handsome dark evergreen 
foliage adds a dominant note to 
the landscape which is also very 
helpful for supplving a background 
against which the flowers will show 
off to better advantage. 

I can think of no lovelier solu- 
tion to the shady-garden problem 
than a bulb planting. These true 
harbingers of spring, coming as 
they do before the perennial season 
is in full swing, add a wealth of 
color to the early spring garden 
that is not obtainable by any other 
means. They do not in any way 


interfere with the perennial planting, as the 
bulbs can be thickly clumped among the 
plants, and when the blooming season is over 
they will disappear, not to reappear until the 


following spring. And 
how undemanding these 
beautiful bulbs are! They 
will grow in almost any 
soil with the exception of 
an impervious clay, and 
do not have to be sprayed 
and staked and cared for 
in any way, and this is 
something that cannot be 
truthfully said about 
many of our other treas- 
ures. Narcisst in variety, 
from the large showy 
daffodils of the trumpet 
type to the small white 
flowers of the poeticus 
Varieties, are suitable to 
use. Snowdrops and Scil- 
las grow and spread and 
delight in the more shady 
situations, and crocuses, 
Leucojums, and tulips can 
be added to the list pro- 
vided the garden is only 
partially shady. A great 
deal of interest as well as 
ell — of beauty can be added 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Our admiration of the antique is not admiration of the old but of the natural. — Emerson 





A FINELY wrought crib quilt shown in Figure 
441 requires little explanation. It is one of 
those lovable bits of old craftsmanship which 
speak for themselves of the days when 

‘Nice little boys wore nankeen breeches; 

And demure little girls with fine silk stitches 

Learned to make samplers of beasts and birds 

And ever so many most difficult words —’ 


when women worked for those they loved, as 
well as planned for them. The quilting is of an 
almost unbelievable fineness, comparable to 
nothing which | have seen in any similar exam- 
ple, and quite impossible to reproduce ade- 
quately in a photograph. The design has been 
cut from a piece of old chintz and appliquéd so 
closely as to be literally part of the fabric. The 
colors are soft browns and tans, rose, and cream 
color. 

Dates and data would ruin a thing of this 
kind, just as too many footnotes ruin a beautiful 
poem. Like a poem, it touches the imagination 
in a way in which the whys and wherefores have 
no part. 





Watch (Cocks of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth (enturies 


A COLLECTION of rare beauty and of more 
+ 4 than usual interest was recently brought to 
my attention by a friend whose hobby is for old 
timepieces and their history. The exquisite bits 
of metal work shown in Figures 2 and 3 are not 
pieces of jewelry, as might readily be supposed, 
but products of the watchmaker’s art of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, made tc 
support one end of the balance staff in early 
watches and to protect the balance from dis- 
turbance. 

The first of these watch cocks, or cogs de 
montre as they are called by collectors, were 


probably quite plain. But so important a part 
the movement did not long.withstand the tend- 
ency of seventeenth-century craftsmen toward 
embellishment. Beautiful pierced and engraved 
examples have been found, designed before the 
introduction of the balance spring to carry the 
balance-staff pivot only, which would date from 
as early as 1600. Later specimens, in which the 
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Fig. 7. Finely wrought crib quilt with appliquéd 


design of chintz 


cock spreads to protect the balance, range from 
about 1680 to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Made by hand, each design different 
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from any other, they disappeared inevitably 
before the commercial spirit of the nineteenth 
century. Few, if any, examples will be found 
dating later than 1800. 

Their real fascination for the collector lies not 
only in the beauty of design and engraving in 
individual examples, but in the interest attached 
to dating and identifying them through se- 
quences of forms and patterns. Of the examples 
shown here, the majority are of French origin and 
would be technically known as ‘bridges.’ Dutch 
and French makers -habitually used bridges of 
this form instead of true cocks. Dutch bridges 
were sometimes decorated with paintings ex- 
quisitely executed in enamel. A beautifully en- 
graved bridge in a watch dating from about 1680, 
by the celebrated French maker, Baltagar Mar- 
tinot, is shown in Britten’s Old Clocks and Their 
Makers. 

English watchmakers used cocks with feet of a 
form similar to the second one shown in Figure 2. 
An interesting early specimen has the following 
quaint instructions engraved upon it. ‘To 
Increase a Figure will make itt goe faster & to 
decrease itt slowre.’ A very beautiful example 
with pierced feet is in an early balance-spring 
watch by Tompion now in the collection of Wil- 
lard H. Wheeler. Another from the same collec- 
tion is in a watch by Daniel Le Count, dating 
from about 1680. Cocks of this period have 
narrow necks, with a sort of basket design with 
streamers at the base of the cock proper. Later, 
about -1700, the basket disappeared and was 
replaced by a mask, which continued to be used 
in perhaps the majority of cases until pierced 
cocks were no longer made. About 1720 cocks 
with pierced feet began to give way to those with 
solid feet (see the second cock in Figure 2), but 
the former continued to be made as late as 1770. 

These, few points, sketchy as they are, will 
serve to-indicate the interesting byways into 
which a collection of this kind may lead. There 
have been a few people who have collected watch 
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Fig. 3. These Watch Cocks are exquisite bits of metal work, each one different from the other 


cocks simply from the standpoint of attractiveness 
of design and for the purpose of making them into 
pins and other kinds of jewelry. These people 
have been the means (and more’s the pity!) of 
destroying numbers of interesting and valuable 
old movements. Fortunately, they are not many. 
To the true collector, following his hobby for its 
intellectual and historical interest, and building 
his collection from these points cf view, a fine old 
watch will always mean more than a necklace. 


Emerson's Study (hair 


TO conversation about antiques in the neigh- 
4°‘ borhood of Concord, Massachusetts, pro- 
ceeds very far without reference to C. E. Davis, 
village eccentric and ne’er-do-well, who, less than 
a generation ago, bequeathed to the Antiquarian 
Society of Concord the nucleus of one of the 
finest collections of historic furniture in New 
England. 

Davis, it is conceded, knew furniture. Aside 
from that, perhaps the less said about him the 
better. He kept a small newsstand in the village, 
from which, in the intervals of doing pretty much 
as he pleased, he dispensed papers, candy, and 
tobacco to the disapproving but kindly folk of 
Concord. A few of them, to whom he had con- 
tided his hobby for gathering together old relics 
of the Revolution, humored him by passing on to 
him from time to time bits of old furniture or 
what-not which were considered too shabby to be 
used any longer, or which were being discarded to 
make way for more fashionable belongings. 
Davis accepted everything impartially, even 
bought a few things for himself, and stored them 
all away in an unused room over the town hall, to 
be enjoyed and brooded over in long spare hours. 
Whether or not he actually appreciated the 
beauty and value of what he treasured will never 
be known. To all appearances his most cherished 
possession was an ancient officer’s uniform which 
he was accustomed to wear about the village on 
gala days, trailing an enormous sword which 
almost touched the ground behind him. 

There were fewer antique dealers in those days 
to ferret out such stores as his and offer fortunes 
for them. So, as the years went by and Davis 
became old and feeble, and the intervals of tend- 
ing shop became shorter and more intermittent, 
it was rumored in the village that he planned to 
sell his furniture to keep himself alive. 

By that time it was understood that he had in 
one way or another come into the possession of 
many things which were of real historic interest 
to the community. A small group of old residents 
organized hastily and took charge of the situa- 
tion. They agreed to support Davis for the rest 
of his life on the consideration that he bequeath 
to them at his death his entire collection. How 
large and how valuable this had grown to be was 
only fully realized later when the work of sorting 
out and cataloguing had begun. 

The romance of the affair is perhaps more ap- 
parent to an outsider than to the villagers them- 
selves, in whose minds the recollection of Davis 
still lingers disturbingly. That through the 


agency of this man heirlooms associated with 
Ripley, Emerson, and Hawthorne should have 
been preserved to Concord and the world! I had 
occasion last October to comment upon the value 
and rarity of writing-arm Windsors in general. 
What, then, of the chair on whose arm Emerson 
wrote his essay on ‘Nature’? Concord might 
have been justified in keeping Davis in luxury for 
the gift of that alone. 

The chair was originally the study chair of the 
Reverend Ezra Ripley, loved pastor of the first 
church and proprietor of the historic old Manse. 
Ripley had been curate to the Reverend William 
Emerson, and sometime after Emerson’s death 
had expressed his intention of marrying Emer- 
son’s widow. When the parishioners objected on 
the grounds of unseemliness, Ripley quietly an- 
nounced that he would perform no marriage 
ceremony in the parish until his own had been 
performed. It was not long before the good 
people of the town were glad enough to give 
consent! 

He lived at the Manse during his lifetime, and 
his children’s children still hold and care for it. 
Both Emerson and Hawthorne lived there at 
different times, occupying the study and, no 
doubt, the study chair. Later, for some reason 
not entirely clear to one familiar with the loving 
care now given to the Manse and everything con- 
nected with its early days, the chair was sold at 
auction to the Reverend Samuel Robbins. About 
1884 Robbins gave it to Davis, through whose 
penury it came into the possession of the Concord 
Antiquarian Society, as described above. 

As I have said, Emerson wrote his ‘ Nature’ on 


Courtesy of the Concord Antiquarian Soctety 
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Fig. 4. Study chair of Ezra 
Emerson wrote his essay on‘ Nature’ 


its arm. Ripley must have penned many of his 
sermons there, and Hawthorne is believed to 
have used it constantly during his residence at 
the Manse. Such associations lift it above con- 
siderations of the relative merits of craftsman- 
ship. As a Windsor it is no doubt inferior to the 


Sa 





chair shown on this page in October. As an heir- 
loom, it is of the elect 


(lassifving Pottery and Porcelain 


| bas spite of the fact that almost everybody 

nowadays professes to be interested in old 
pottery and porcelain, there seems to be a good 
deal of confusion in the minds of people generally 
over what constitutes the difference between 
them. Even dealers and writers on the subject 
sometimes use the terms interchangeably, while 
the layman seems to have adopted a general rule 
of ‘when in doubt, call it china.” Now, to quote 
Mr. John Spargo, noted authority in the matter 
of American ceramics, ‘to call an earthenware 
platter “china” is as foolish as it would be to call 
a pewter platter “silver,” or “‘glass.”’ Yet one 
of my most helpful books calls itself Od Blue 
China, and deals with the transfer-printed 
earthenware of Staffordshire! 

So it seems that a brief statement of the rules 
generally followed in classifying products of the 
potters’ art would not come amiss. 

It may help the beginner to remember that the 
word ‘china’ or ‘Chiney-ware’ was first used in 
England to apply to Chinese porcelains imported 
into Europe, as distinguished from the earthen- 
ware made in European potteries. China, then, 
means porcelain. The two inter- 
changeable, and not the names of different 
things. 

Bearing this in mind, we may proceed to a con- 
sideration of the difference between pottery and 
porcelain, which is as simple as it is conclusive. 
Porcelain or china is translucent, that is, pervious 
to light. Pottery, or earthenware, is not. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is possible to 
tell the difference between them simply by hold- 
ing them to the light. The hundredth case is 
when a piece of porcelain is so thick that it fails to 
admit the light, as, for instance, in the plinth of 
a piece of porcelain statuary. 

We have, then, a preliminary division of the 
subject into two large classes which are readily 
distinguishable from each other. The rest is not 
so easy. Both pottery and porcelain are again 
divided into two classes: those including exam- 
ples of which the body 1s soft paste, and those ot 
which the body is hard paste. Here the distinction 
is not always clear. There are borderland pieces 
in each group, which even the greatest expert 
would not be able to classify with absolute 


words are 


certainty. 

Porcelain, on the whole, presents the greatest 
difficulties. Hard-paste, or true porcelain, is the 
porcelain of China, successfully reproduced in 
Europe, notably at Meissen. It consists of a 
combination of a natural china clay or kaolin 
with feldspar or petuntse, which, when fired 
at great heat, produces a vitreous greenish- 
white substance of extreme hardness, which 
rings with a metallic ring when struck and 
breaks with a clean smooth fracture. This 
substance is also sometimes called ‘natural 
porcelain.’ In discussing the relative functions of 
kaolin and petuntse (Continued on page 416) 




















THE LATEST IN LAWN SEEDS 


Homemade mixtures best for all purposes 


HAT are the best grass seeds to sow 

on our lawns? No matter how rich 
the soil and how much attention the turf 
may receive, a satisfactory sod can never 
be developed without the right kind of 
foundation. The matter of securing. the 
right kind of seed is the most important of 
all questions relating to lawn making. 

The commonest and most costly mistake in 
this connection lies in the purchase of cheap 
ready-mixed lawngrass seed sold in gaudy 
packages with fancy trade names by chain 
stores and merchants who deal in seeds 
merely as a side line. Some of these mixtures, 
particularly the ones sold for from forty 
cents per pound up, are excellent, but many 
of the largest-selling brands with the prettiest 
names and boxes contain little else but weed 
seeds, chaff, trash, and timothy. For ex- 
ample, during the vear 1927 ten samples of 
so-called lawngrass mixtures offered for sale 
in various parts of Indiana, and gathered at 
random in different parts of the state, were 
analyzed in the seed laboratory 
of the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and 
found to contain an average of 
only 10.7 per cent of genuine 
bluegrass, which should average 
over 50 per cent of any good 
lawngrass mixture. Weed seeds 
were plentiful, however, averag- 
ing 43,344 per pound, while one 
sample was over 40 per cent inert 
matter (mainly chaff) and an- 
other sample contained 42 per 
cent of timothy. Only two of the 
ten could be considered even fair 
in grade, which represents about 
the average chances one takes 
placing blind faith in 
popular-priced grass-seed = mix- 
tures. The writer carefully ex- 
amined lawn seed offered for sale 
by ten stores in an Indiana town 
of about 35,000 inhabitants, and 
in only one instance was the seed 
of desirable quality. 

The solution to this 
tunate state of affairs is to buy 
the seeds separately, pay a good 
price for them, and practise home 
mixing. To do this some knowl- 
edge of the seeds that make up 
our best lawn mixtures is in- 
valuable. 

The first question to be decided 
when purchasing grass seeds is 
the type of lawn that is desired. 
There are two main lawn types, 
bluegrass and bentgrass, each 
with its advantages and dis- 
advantages. In the northern half 
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BLUEGRASS 


2 PARTS 





ROUGH-STALKED 
MEADOW-CRASS 


POA TRIVIALIS) 
1 PART 


SAMPLE 





BY ALBERT A. HANSEN 


of the United States bluegrass lawns pre- 
dominate, and rightly so, since the bent- 
grasses, particularly the new carpet bent (or 
‘creeping’ bent, as it is sometimes called 
on account of the creeping habit of growth), 
require a great deal more care than bluegrass. 
On the other hand, if expense is no object, 
then carpet bent offers an opportunity to 
create as nearly perfect a turf as is humanly 
possible. 

Since bluegrass is the reigning favorite let 
us first consider this species. When purchas- 
ing seed make certain in the first place that 
you are getting the genuine’ Kentucky 
bluegrass, which may be labeled with the 
technical name Poa pratensis, and not 
Canada bluegrass (Poa compressa), since the 
latter, although frequently included in lawn 
mixtures, makes a wiry, bumpy, unsatis- 
factory turf. 

If the bluegrass seed is of good quality it 
should contain little chaff, which may be 
determined by throwing a small quantity 


SEED MIXTURE FOR AVERAGE LAWN 


(For EARLY FALL SOWING -3-5 Ibs. per 10005. ft) 
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1 PART 


SEED MIXTURE FOR SHADY LAWNS 


(2-4 Ibs. per 1000 sq.ft.) 


REDTOP 


1 PART PART 


A GRAPHIC COMPARISON between the value contained 


in a homemade seed mixture and a cheap package of seeds ready-mixed 
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®@ 
WHITE CLOVER 
3% IF DESIRED 


BLUEGRASS 


WEED SEEDS 


into the air, and should weigh about twenty- 
two pounds to the bushel. A certain amount 
of chaff and trash cannot be avoided, but 
this should not run over 12 to 15 per cent. 
Good seed should also germinate at least 80 
per cent, and it should not contain over 2 
per cent of weed seeds. Most states now 
have seed laws requiring that seeds sold in 
quantities of a pound or over must be labeled, 
so statements regarding purity and germina- 
tion are readily obtainable when the seed is 
purchased separately instead of in mixtures. 
Fifteen-ounce packages of poor seed are 
frequently sold, however, to escape the label- 
ing requirements of the law. 

Because bluegrass seeds germinate slowly, 
— about a month is needed before the seed- 
lings begin to show, and the young plants 
require about a vear to form a turf, — blue- 
grass should never be sown alone. The best 
partner for Kentucky bluegrass is redtop, a 
species that makes a quick, fairly satisfactory 
temporary turf that is gradually crowded 
out by the slower but stronger 
bluegrass, until in a year or so 
the redtop, having served its 
purpose, retires before its more 
powerful and desirable competitor. 
An excellent combination for the 
average lawn is one part of redtop 
seed to three parts of bluegrass, 
used at a rate of about three 
pounds per thousand square feet. 

Considerable variation of the 
standard bluegrass-redtop  mix- 
ture may be practised. For 
example, where a very rapid 
temporary turf is desired, one 
part of Italian or annual ryegrass 
seed may be added. Make 
certain, however, that the annual 
and not the perennial ryegrass is 
used, since the latter species is 
difficult to get rid of and is 
inclined to make a tufty type of 


turf. Annual ryegrass makes 
green growth in record time, 


eventually gives way to bluegrass, 
and the seed is comparatively 
cheap. Good ryegrass seed should 
weigh about twenty-five pounds 
per bushel. 

A problem that confronts many 
a lawn owner is the production of 
turf under trees and in other situ- 
ations too shady for bluegrass to 
do its best. The easiest way to 
solve this problem is to seed with 
a mixture of one part redtop, one 
part bluegrass, and one part 
rough-stalked meadow grass at a 
rate of two to three pounds per 
thousand (Continued on page 350) 
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On this page we shall give each month valuable data on| 
building materials and methods, and equipment, especially 


considering new products or new ways of using accepted ones. | 


INCE we included in last 

month’s article on wall board 
a plea for the continued use 
of plaster walls and ceilings, we 
have felt that something more 
should be said about plaster in 
answer to probable protests from 
owners of cracked plaster walls or 
from others merely bored with the 
traditional material. As a result, 
we are offering here certain sug- 
gestions for new ways of using 
plaster and for the elimination of 
cracks in future walls. 

To start with cracks, let us 
consider first their causes. There 
is no reason why a wall of lime 
plaster on wood lath should 
crack, provided the foundations 
are firm, the laths and the studs 
on which they are placed are well 
seasoned, sound lumber, and the 
plaster is of the best quality, ap- 
plied in a workmanlike manner, 
as the specifications put it, and 
carefully dried — that is, thor- 
oughly, but not too quickly. 
However, with modern building 
conditions not all of these provi- 
sions are likely to be met. It 
seems wise, therefore, to search 
for other methods that shall be as 
little liable to error as possible. 

After demanding the best foun- 
dations and framing obtainable, 
thought should be given to the 
lath. Probably the most. satis- 
factory type is metal lath, which 
reénforces plaster much as steel 
does concrete. It is, to be sure, 
rather expensive, as is the way of 
the best of anything, and there 
are inferior brands on the market 
of which to beware. Still, it has 
fire-resisting properties and is as 
nearly proof against plaster cracks 
as anything we know. Then there 
are the gypsum-board laths to be 
used with gypsum plaster, which 
make a very good wall, somewhat 
cheaper, ordinarily, than metal 
lath. However, relative prices 
vary so much through the coun- 
try that this statement should be 
checked for your own location. 
Some insulating boards, too, are 
manufactured as substitutes for 
lath. These must be well laid and 
care must be taken that they 
contain the necessary quantity 
of moisture before plaster is ap- 
plied. With these requirements 
fully met, they serve very well. 
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PLASTER WALLS AND ORNAMENTS 


Gypsum plaster, instead of lime, 
is becoming verv popular for use 
on every kind of base. For 
bathrooms, kitchen, and wherever 
else washable walls are needed, it 
is particularly desirable when tile 


where they suggest incipient stal- 
actites, are ridiculous and nothing 
more. Interest in texture should 
be gained with more subtlety. If 
the plasterer will give you a wall 
finished by hand, or with the aid 
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is not used. The last require- 
ment, and the most important, is 
good workmanship, and since this 
is a trade in which real skill is be- 
coming increasingly rare, you 
cannot select vour plasterer too 
carefully. 


Kinds of Finish 


The finish of the plaster should 
be thoughtfully chosen. For a 
few types of room, to be sure, 
wallpaper is the one thing ap- 
propriate, but if a plaster wall is 
successful there is no other reason 
why it may not be used uncovered 
to achieve anv effect that may 
be sought. The recent vogue of 
rough plaster has, of course, been 
great, but it has been marked by 
excesses that really must be de- 
nounced. Projections and_hol- 
lows so great that they hold dust, 
and exaggerated to the point 


of a trowel or brush so that it is 
almost, but not quite, smooth, a 
very beautiful effect should re- 
sult. But for some types of house, 
notably Georgian, the walls ought 
to be really flat. 

lhere are a number of ways of 
coloring plaster. When finished, 
it may be sized, painted in water 
color, and glazed; or for hard 
service lead and oil paint may be 
applied over the sizing. Another 
way to obtain color is to introduce 
dry pigment into the final coat of 
plaster, so saving one operation. 
There are patented mixtures of 
this sort that come in very good 
colors. The manufacturers 
ommend a series of coats of varv- 
ing shades or colors, rubbed down 
so that the under coats will show 
through in places. Well done, 
this can be very attractive. Sim- 
ilar effects may be had by the use 
of plastic paint, which may also 
be used successfully over old or 


rec- 
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imperfect walls. In using these 
methods, though, one must be wary 
of easy exaggerations. These ma- 
terials lend themselves, too, to 
sgraffito or parge work, in which 
an outer coating of plaster is 
scraped away to reveal a pattern 
of the color below. Such work, 
however, is not for the amateur. 
It needs clever and judicious de- 
signing. 


Decorative Forms 


Decorative plaster has great 
possibilities. In the past, orna- 
mental work was executed at the 
building, but it is usual nowa- 
days to have it cast at one of the 
many shops that do such work 
well and set in place when the 
rest of the plastering is being done. 
Cornices of plaster are generally 
preferable to wooden ones. As 
they should match the walls or 
ceiling, it is much easier to make 
them in the same material, and 
more economical, as well, unless 
the cornice is exceedingly simple. 
Several suggestions for plaster 
cornices are shown in the sketch 
on this page. Other mouldings of 
all sorts, including trim, wainscot- 
ing, and fireplace enframements, 
are also made in plaster. Some 
companies have very good stock 
designs for all these uses, and 
special designs may be followed at 
somewhat greater cost. For foun- 
tainheads, for instance, or when- 
ever a particularly decorative spot 
may be wanted, plaster casts fit in 
perfectly with the surrounding 
walls. This medium is good, too, 
for the geometric shapes some- 
times used in modernistic inte- 
riors such as those illustrated. A 
play of color may be had by pick- 
ing out parts of the mouldings or 
cast designs in colors that blend or 
contrast with the background. 
In this way a variety of rich ef- 
fects is possible. 

Plaster is also used to imitate 
almost anv known building mate- 
rial, but its own range is so great 
that such faking would seem un- 
necessary. If their texture and 
color are good and the ornament, 
if any is used, well handled, walls 
that are frankly of plaster may 
be entirely successful. 
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FirsT-rLOOR PLAN 


HIS house, designed for a 

House Beautiful reader, has 
just been added to our stock plans. 
Siace it is exactly square, 20’ for 
each dimension, it is an economical 
house to build. Indeed, for a small 
family of two or three who want 
an inexpensive home this house 
would serve admirably either as 
an all-year residence or as a sum- 
mer home. Its unique feature is 
its large living-room. This room, 
14x 249”, is as large as or larger 
than would be found in the ma- 
jority of houses of greater size 
and makes this house a most 
livable one. The hall also is not 
one of cramped proportions such 
as might be expected in a small 
cottage, but is of generous size. 
The kitchen provides an excellent 
working space with one end to be 


used instead of a dining-room. 
This is well lighted by a second 
window and is separated from the 
rest of the room by a china cabinet 
which serves to screen the stove 
and vet, since it is not built to the 
ceiling, allows free circulation of 
air and light. This cabinet opens 
toward the dining end for greater 
convenience. It should be noticed 
that, small as the house is in its 
over-all dimensions, its space has 
been so carefully utilized that all 
important features are included, 
not omitting coat and broom 
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BED ROOM 
¥-3"x 10-6 











closets on the first floor and a 
clothes chute. On the second 
floor there are two bedrooms anda 
bath. The larger bedroom has a 
built-in wardrobe and the smaller 
room has a small closet which 
makes use of the space under the 
sloping roof. Notice that there are 
two doors between the hall and the 
kitchen and that the stairs to the 
cellar are conveniently near the 
back door. 

The hall is sheathed in pine, 
with the doors to the kitchen and 
closet made inconspicuous by being 





THE PLANS avd spec:fications of this house are for sale. For in- 
ormation about it, our other stock -house plans, or our individual 
service, including the designing of small houses, write to the 
Home Butcpers Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


cut in this paneling. In the living- 
room a simple mantel with large 
square panel over it and book- 
cases at each side, and with doors 
symmetrically placed in relation 
to them, make a most attractive 
side wall. All the doors, including 
the front door, are of stock pat- 
tern, another element that con- 
tributes toward economical con- 
struction. 

The house would be most char- 
acteristic of its type if built of 
narrow clapboards painted white, 
with blinds a bright or very dark 
green. The roof should be of 
shingles, weathered. An _ open 
paved terrace could be added 
either at the side or at the rear, in 
which case one of the windows in 
the living-room would be made 
into a door to open on to it. 
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SECTION THRU 
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JAMB OF B00K- 
CASE AT WINDOW 

















VERTICAL SUPPORT 
BETWEEN Po0ORS 
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English Cottage Details 


III. BOOKCASES AND PANELING 


Characteristic of Early English intertors is this paneling with its 

simply moulded stiles and rails and sunken panels. This paneling 

should most appropriately be of oak, unstained. Combined with this are 

plaster walls, buff in color and slightly rough in texture, and heavy oak 

beams, chamfered, between which is plaster finished like the walls. The 

recessed steel casement window has paneled sides slightly splayed, as the 
plan and section show. The bookcases have cupboards below 
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FURNISHING A SIX-ROOM HOUSE FOR $3000 
II. The Dining-Room 





titi | 


KEY TO PLAN 


1. Rug of gray-green with irregular 
cross lines ot beige and black 


THE HALL 
NITCHEA 


gp eee in the $3000 budget for 
turnishing this house is an allow- 
ance of $71.75 tor the entrance hall. 
| As this room is not of sufficient im- 
portance to teature separately, a gen- 
| eral description of the furnishings is 
| 
| 





2. Gate-leg table finished in green to 
match woodwork 











given here. They will be itemized on 
the detailed dining-room sheet which 
will be sent as noted below. 
The walls have a paper of modern 
design in yellow and soft green, with a 
j touch of gold. The woodwork is café 
| au lait to match that of the living- 
| room. The rug is Wilton with an 
| indistinct design in color several de- 
grees darker than the woodwork. As 
the room is too small for furniture, a 
shelf has been built over the radiator 
to serve as console. This is painted 
green and has over it a mirror with ; 
green and gold trame. A plant stand 
of wrought iron painted green is 
placed at the foot of the stairs. A 
porti¢re of deep ivory marquisette 
hangs at the living-room door and at 
the window on the stairs. There is a \ 
ceiling light consisting of a square { 
plate of glass close to the ceiling. 





- Maple chair with rush seat 


Ge 


4. Maple lowboy used as_ serving 
table 





5. Tea wagon finished in green with 
rubber-tire disk wheels 


6. Plant stand of wrought iron with 
yellow pots of trailing ivy 


ial 


Wallpaper in two shades of green 
with lines of tan 











8. Lighting fixture of frosted glass 
with brass support 








9. Glass service in green, including 
goblets, tumblers, plates, and 
finger bowls with plates 








10. China set of eight pieces in yellow | 
and green Italian pottery 











The house chosen for this furnishing scheme is House Beautiful House No. 40. A perspective and floor plans of 
this house, as well as a complete description of the furnishings for this room, with prices and addresses where each 
piece may be purchased, will be sent free on receipt of two-cent stamp to cover postage. Write to 

THE READERS SERVICE, HOUSE BEAUTITUL, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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HE dining-room has_ been 

given a fresh cheerful appear- 
ance by its light green woodwork, 
which tones in with the lightest 
shade in the green figured paper. 
Several pieces of the furniture are 
of maple, which harmonizes with 
the green; others (the table and 
tea wagon) are finished in green 
to match the woodwork. The 
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FIG. 2 
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floor of oak is stained dark and is 
practically covered with a rug of 
gray-green which has_ irregular 
cross lines of beige and_ black. 
Yellow, of a light shade that cor- 


Some of the pieces of furniture shown 
the op posite page are illustrated belou ‘ 
correspond to those given in the key act 


FIG. 8 





responds in intensity with the 
green, is used on the flowerpots 
and to line the china cabinet. It 
is also the color chosen for the 
ruffled organdie curtains which, 


m the plan on 
Their numbers 
mpanying the plan. 





used without other hangings, 
further emphasize the light airy 
character of the room. There is a 
ceiling light which consists of two 
parallel disks of frosted glass sus- 
pended from the ceiling by three 
slender brass rods, and two side 
brackets of modern design, of 
frosted glass and brass, placed 
over the lowboy. 
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MARCH in the 


GARDEN 


Tocombine these two things, formal beauty of design and a right use of material, is the 
main difficulty of every art, and it is peculiarly difficult in gardening. —CLUTTON- BROCK 








by MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 








ARCH is the month of the vear When ever- 

greens, both broad-leaved and coniferous, 
look their worst, owing to the burning of the 
foliage by the sun and wind. If they can be 
protected from these elements by even a few 
evergreen boughs they will look better for it. 

Some evergreens hold their dark green color 
better than others and are worth using for this 
characteristic. Hinoki cypress (Chamacy paris 
obtusa) is often used in place of common arbor- 
vite (Thuja occidentalis), which normally turns 
brownish in the spring. The Hinoki cypress 
and its varieties as well have beautiful blue- 
green foliage. 

The Ware arborvite (Thuja occidentalis 
wareana) is another substitute for common 
arborvite. Japanese hemlock (7suga diversi- 
folia), Austrian pine (Pinus nigra), Tamarix 
savin, and Pfitzer juniper have also good color 
at this trying season. 


Window Gardens 


THE average window gardener chooses plants 
for his window for the sake of the plants them- 
selves, and arranges them where and how they 
will grow best. So far so good, for a plant in 
the window is not attractive unless it looks 
healthy. 

He could go a step further, however, and, 
with a little added thought, select and arrange 
the plants with an eye to the composition they 
will make with the window. In that case he 
will think of the plants first as forms and colors 
in a beautiful picture. It is worth while, even 
in the selection of one plant, to consider its 
setting. Does the broad single-paned window 
demand a plant large in scale and broad in 
form, or shall the many small panes be marked 
each with a prim little pot: 

In arranging plants in the window we may 
have one of two general objects: either to 
frame the window and its view or to make a 
screen to hide the window and its view, by 
giving it an interesting pattern. 

If the view is ugly, English ivy may be 
trained on light bamboo stakes, or up taut 
strings or wire from top to bottom to give a 
series of regular verticals. If more of a screen 
is desired the bamboo or wire may also be 
used horizontally to form a light trellis. 
Cobea scandens is an excellent vine for this use 
on account of its dainty foliage. Nasturtiums, 
Asparagus plumosus, or any vine with not too 
heavy foliage would be good. Tall flowering 
or fotiage plants such as Geranium, plumbago, 
jasmine, Swainsona, and many others may also 
be used. 

Another way to furnish the window with an 
all-over pattern is to put extra shelves between 
the divisions, or to have plants simply along 
the meeting rail and along the sill. Use low 
plants above and tall plants below. Plant 
brackets may be added at various heights be- 
tween the two shelves in this scheme. 

If the view outside is to be emphasized, or if 
all the light possible must be kept, use plants to 
frame the window, with a vine at each side and 
low plants along the sill. 

Window boxes may be used to hold the 
plants instead of separate pots, or pots may 
be used in window boxes. The advantage of 
using separate pots is that an individual plant 


1GARDEN-GRAMS 


1. Uncover the garden when the bulbs show good 
shoots above ground, or when the snowdrop 
and crocus bloom. Do not scrape the earth 
bare all at once. Do it in two or three install- 

| ments a week or so apart. 7 ’ ’ ’ 





| 2. Leave the mulch on laurel and rhododendron 
and especially on daphne, but do not let the 
plants become suffocated by too heavy a 
| covering. * = * ’ a cae en 





3. Give the lilacs their semiannual top dressing 
of well-rotted stable manure, for quick 
| grouth. ’ y r of 








| 4. Lop-dress the lawn with any good commercial 
fertilizer or with bone meal. When the ground 
| has dried out sufficiently roll the lawn. 1 ’ 





. Finish grafting and pruning trees before leaf 
growth starts. 7 ’ r + 7 ’ 


wt 





. Plant seeds of hardy annuals in the frames 
| to transplant outsidein May. * ’ 7 


f= 





. Bulbs which have been forced indoors may be 
set outside to ripen in their pots. Replant in 
the borders or among the shrubbery after a 
few weeks, or keep them in a cool dry one 
‘until fall. + ’ ’ ’ ’ 


sI 





8. In the rose garden, remove the leaves before 
the frost is gone. Fork-in the good part of the 
manure if it had a fall dressing. Do not cul- 
tivate deeper than three inches 1n order not to 




















hurt the roots. 7 ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
9. Put a layer of cool ashes around the surface 
of each Delphinium plant. 7 ’ ae 
10. Start to spray Bordeaux mixture for holly- 
hock rust and mildew on Delphinium, acontte, 
and phlox as soon as the first green ane 
appear. 7 . v ’ y v 
it. After bougainvillea flowers indoors, cut it 


back hard and keep dry for several mets. 
Repot next fall. ’ ’ ’ ’ 





12. For cutting use forced branches of wild 
cherry, swamp maple, and pussy willow. 
Also use forced gerbera with lupine and 
freesia with anemones. Cornelian-cherry, 
Benzoin, and aromatic sumac will all bloom 
outstde soon and may be forced inside. * 











may be replaced by a new plant without dis- 
turbing the rest of the plants in the box. Here 
again the height of the box and the kind of 
plant foliage are to be decided by the size and 
shape of the window, as well as by the points 
of the compass and the temperature of the 
room. 


A Grape Trellis 


Use posts of peeled white cedar 4” in diame- 
ter and 7’ high and 8 to 10’ apart. Set the posts 
18” into the ground, so that the post stands 
53’ in the clear above ground. Creosote the 
lower 2’ of the posts to prevent rot below 
ground or at the surface. 
Run strips of stout telephone wire from post 
to post, starting them 6” below the tops of the 


” 








posts. A second line goes 18” below the first 
and a third line 12’” below the second. 

Narrow strips of wood may be used instead 
of the wire, as in the old Colonial trellises or 
grape arbors. 


Pruning Hybrid Perpetual Roses 


IN general, begin to prune any rose by re- 
moving old and weak wood, as well as dead 
wood and interfering branches. Make the cuts 
above an outside bud, so that the new shoot 
will start in the right direction to leave the 
centre of the bush open to light and air. 

Prune weak roses more severely and vigorous 
roses more leniently. After the main bloom of 
hybrid perpetuals is over, head-in the bushes 
and fertilize with a good top dressing of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Prune hybrid perpetual 
roses when the buds begin to swell. The flowers 
come from this year’s shoots on canes from 
theold wood. ~ 

If you wish to get a mass of many blooms to 
make a show in the garden, prune mildly, leav- 
ing four or five stalks about three feet high. If, 
however, you wish larger and fewer blossoms 
leave only three stalks and cut these back to 
eight inches. As the plant grows older allow 
more stalks to a plant. 


Improving the Rhododendron Bed 


Ir the rhododendrons do not cover themselves 
with foliage down to the ground, and the bed 
looks meagre and thin in consequence, there 
are two things to do about it. The bed prob- 
ably needs a good mulch of humus in the form 
of peat or leaf mould several inches deep. This 
will improve the rhododendron growth. A very 
weak feeding of liquid manure will also im- 
prove their color at this season. 

Euonymus radicans makes a good ground 
cover in front of rhododendrons. Pachysandra, 
English ivy, myrtle, and ferns are also good. 
A few plants of heather, Galax apbylla, low- 
bush blueberry, Mitchella, Gaultheria, may 
also be used for variety. Azaleas and highbush 
blueberry may be used in the bays of the rho- 
dodendrons to add interest. Inkberry, Chame- 
daphne, and leucothoe and the Andromedas 
are also good. All of these plants will stand the 
acid soil demanded by rhododendrons. 


Garden Terms Explained 


HEELING-IN:— To heel-in is to plant in 
temporary quarters. When plants.arriye and 
cannot be planted for several days, they are 
set in shallow trenches dug for the purpose, with 
their roots covered with soil, and their tops gen- 
erally in standing position. The advantage of 
heeling-in over planting is its quickness. Many 
plants can be put into a small amount of space 
and kept in good condition for a long time, 
while their regular quarters are being prepared. 
If the roots are covered to prevent drying 
out, and the tops have enough air so that they 
do not rot, the plants may remain heeled-in 
all winter, or while dormant. Before growth 
starts in the spring, or as soon as possible after, 
they should be moved to permanent quarters. 











If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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his HAND WROUGHT DESIGN 


late Seventeenth 
Ce ntury 


. [nro ruts splendid hand-made 
, crewel has been wrought all 
"the rich beauty, the royal dig- 
nity of the fine old crewel by which it was in- 
spired—a XVII Century curtain hanging in 
the South Kensington museum in London. 


A dramatic design worked in brilliant 
twisted wool yarn on an interesting heavy 
wool tapestry of curiously crinkled weave, it 
is a splendid representation of that crewel 
embroidery which graced the finest of XVII 
Century English interiors. 

For hangings or furniture in the formal 
room it is a fabric of unusual distinction. 


This embroidery on a fawn background 
may be delivered immediately. By special 
order it may be had on six shades of wool 
tapestry, or any other Schumacher fabric. 


Many other authentic copies and beautiful 
adaptations of rare fabrics from museums or 
private collections are to be found at F. Schu- 
macher & Co., side by side with original de- 
signs by the best of modern artists. 


Linens, damasks, brocades, velvets, tapes- 
tries—fabrics for every decorative purpose, 
distinctive in design, superb in quality. 


**Fabrics—the Key 

to Successful Decoration’ 
This helpful booklet will be sent to you, 
without charge, upon request. It is planned 
to help the woman who wishes her home to 
be successfully decorated, but has not the 
time or the inclination to make a deep study 
of Interior Decoration. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-3, 60 West 4oth 
Street, New York. Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the Trade only of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


, 


F- SCHUMACHER: &:CO 


In XVII Cenrury Encianp 
gentlewomen took pride in their 
beautiful crewel work—striking 
embroidery—in bright twisted 
yarns. 

This splendid adaptation of an 
old embroidery is worked in bril- 
liant yarns on a@ background of 
wool tapestry. 


Adapted from an old Crewel ©mbroidered Curtain of the 
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CREATING A NEW 


AND CRAFTSMANSHIP OF 


THE HOUSE BLAG TIS UL 


WAVE OF INT 


DISCRIMINATING HOSTESSES IN 


THEPR 


For the Dining Room in the Spanish or 


Mediterranean Style 


Lhe Spanish style, like the English, is modern 


America’s by lac of inheritance. And what could 


be more appr opriate in a Span. shor Mediterranean 


type of dining room than the GRANADO pat- 


tern, authentically correct in its interpretation of 


historic Spanish-Colonial design. 











objects, no matter how 
each object. 


**Treasure’’ 


OO taste is the power of discerning and appre- 


C ciating beauty, order and that which constitutes 
excellence. In the decoration of the home it is the 
ability to select what is pleasing, refined and appropriate. 


A room in good taste is not the assembly of unrelated 


It is the grouping together of appropriate 
things of excellence and good usage which harmonize and 
fit the homes we live in. 


silversmiths, 
Company, beyond creating charmingly beautiful patterns 


EREST AMONG 
THE -PAT TERN 


TABLE SiLVER 


—_ of Coal 





o, vd. Too ~ love Sterling Designed to JYarmone Ze with 
bh é a Spi wie we | tan y 














fine is the quality and design of 


Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 


The¥ illiam 
and Mary Style 


in Solid Silver, have had a keen ap- 
preciation for the fitness of their 
Tableware for modern American 
homes of good taste. So now, the 






The Granado 











smart hostess may exercise a little nicer discernment in the 
selection of this most cherished of all home appointments. 


You may choose among ‘‘Treasure’’ patterns a design 


For Those WhoeLove the Early English Style 


Your house may be half-timbered or of whitewashed stone 
—typically English. Or perhaps of pioneer Colonial- 
English interpretation with sharp gables and steeply 
pitched roofs—or even a rugged, informal Pennsylvania 
Dutch. If so, the WILLIAM AND MARY STYLE 
or the MARY II pattern will harmonize most happily. 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


VS 
TRADE XG MARK 


») 
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STERLING %25/4o000 FINE 


which will just fit in with the decorative spirit of your home. Whether 
your home is done in early English manner, or the stately Colonial- 
Georgian spirit, or expresses the quaint charm of early American days, 









or decorated in the Spanish or Mediterranean style . . . there is a ‘“Trea- 
sure’’ pattern which will harmonize perfectly with your dining room ap- 
pointments—and will add a wealth of beauty and distinction to your home. 


Based on enduring period designs, ‘“Treasure’’ patterns carry the assurance 
of correctness and permanent good taste. Silver which will be a symbol to 
your friends and family, even down to your 
children’s children, of that noble need in you 
to express yourself in beauty that endures. 





Perhaps, too, you would appreciate the assur- 
ance of always being able to purchase your 
‘“Treasure’’ pattern! You may start your 


service now witha few 








pieces and then add to 
your set, as time goes 
on, over a period of 
years. Probably you 
never will lose the de- 
sire to acquire more of 


; this charming solid sil- 
In homes inspired by the works of the a 
famous Colonial architects Bulfinch ver...in Tea Set, Cof- 
and Melntire, or tall-pillared fee Set, and other 


Southern mansions, their stately din- ‘ ; 

ing rooms of classic design are most pieces of Dinner Hol- 

Jittingly graced with table silver in low-ware to match. 

the ADAM STYLE, blending perfectly 
with their refined, luxurious 


decorative feeling. Od 
- 3 


For the Dining Room Which Expresses 
the Spirit of Early American Days 


For the Dining Room of 
Georgian Elegance 





STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


Friendly and delightfully livable are the many mod- 
ern adaptations of simple Colonial homes. In such a 
setting the EARLY AMERICAN STYLE, Plain or 
Engraved, is in perfect keeping, for this pattern 
takes its inspiration from the best examples of spoon 
designs made by our early American silversmiths. 


There is an excellent jeweler near you to show you this lovely silver 


in complete lines. Write us for his name, and if you will tell us — 6 : 
ENGRAVED 


which pattern, or patterns, interest you most, we will gladly send 

you catalogues. Should you desire the help of our Service Depart- 

ment in selecting your pattern, as many do,—tell us what is the 

decorative theme of your dining room, style of furniture, ete., and 

we will advise what ‘*Treasure’’ patterns would be in correct keeping. 
Please address your request to Dept. i. 





(/ aw" w) ( o) 
hogs, Luu ¢ Lowten 00: 
e> SILVERSMITHS ~ 
Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD — MASS. 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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ROOKWOOD 


Most beautiful of all gift-wares — and most 
appropriate to the Easter season. Spring tones 
in turquoise, green, yellow, ivory and rose. See 
our exclusive distributor in your locality. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














BEAUTIFUL 











More Co.iecTING LETTERS 
(Continued from page 297) 


explain that they are hobbled now 
on account of the apples, which, if 
eaten with gusto, are bad for the 
cows and equally bad for the 
trees. Brittany is a great cider 
country and a great dairy coun- 
try, too; | must say that the best 
petit cidre | ever drank, and the 
best butter I ever tasted in France, 
I have enjoved at Le Pouldu. 
But even after cows and old women 
have ambled slowly by, we still 
pause, for the cluster of old 
thatched-roof houses and barns 
is so diverting; the cours d 


termes full of ducks and geese and 


hens, with a watch dog or two and 
tabby cats to purr around vour 
ankles. Untidy, on the whole, 
with their great mounds of hay 
and manure, but always worth 
more than a passing glance, for 
all the gray stone wells are carved 
with crosses, and high up on the 
walls are niches holding statues of 
the Virgin. Brittany is a very 
devout country. 

But, to be perfectly truthful, it 
isn’t the human interest alone 
which makes me walk this way so 
frequently. I confess to you now 
that it is the shortest way to Le 
Pouldu’s one antiquity shop, a 
long, low shack where Mme. 
Bourgigon, the amiable proprie- 
tress, sells new things and old 
things: faience and laces and 
furniture and glass. I have been 
particularly enthralled by a basket 
of ancient wooden spoons and 
butter prints, really as delightful 
as the ones vou still find in the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch counties. | 
have a number of these, marked 
with tulips, eagles, and sheaves of 
wheat and, always, the little star 
that wards off from virtuous dair- 
ies the evil spells cast by the 
hexies. In fervent Brittany they 
seem to rely instead on the cross, 
and if I can reconcile myself to 
stamping such a reverent symbol 
on my butter (I like to use my 
treasures, you know) | shall buy 
the others. As it is, for fifteen 
francs | got a very naive bit of 
rural domesticity, just part of the 
branch of a tree, four inches long 
and two in diameter, curved so 
that it fits the hand, polished 
smooth as silk, and marked at 
either end with a fleur-de-lis set in 
a wreath. Then, for twice as 
much, I bought a cuiller de la 
mariée —in other words, a spoon 
fashioned for a bride to use at her 
wedding feast. (What a pity they 
did n’t make forks, too, for then | 
should have a unique salad set!) 
This spoon of mine is cut from box- 
wood with a star at the top, a 
pierced pattern and an_ inner 
dentil motif adorning the handle; 





I liked the design much more than 
the others, which were less deeply 
carved with chalices. Madame is 
always having small antiquities 
brought in for her to sell, and since 
1 rather haunt the shop, just this 
morning | found waiting for me a 
round, jolly wine goblet, the pon- 
til mark ground down, which 
means that it was a good piece of 
glass in its day, a knopped stem 
and a lightly engraved wreath as 
decoration. All for forty cents! | 
wish I could have bought a dozen, 
though Heaven knows what good 
they would do me in America. 


F course if you’re really look- 

ing for old things—and I am, 
in a very lazy way — you should 
go farther afield. There is a very 
good dealer at Quimperlé, one 
M. Hervé, whose shop is attrac- 
tive and whose prices are not at 
all too high. I could have bought 
oak chests and dressers — and 
brought them home, too! — for 


-much less than the prices of 


similar pieces in America; his 
genuinely old Quimper ware made 
me sorry that I had not begun to 
collect it years ago, and he had 
some interesting brass and pewter. 
What I did carry away trium- 
phantly was an ancient wrought- 
iron résinier, more or less the 
Breton version of a_rush-light 
holder, though quite a bit taller 
than the English examples that | 
am familiar with. Instead of a 
strip of rush, dipped in wax, a long 
pine splinter was inserted, though 
mine, also, has a socket for a 
candle. What shall I do with my 
résinier? Why, my dear, it’s 
precisely the thing for the brick 
hearth in our dining-room. It 
goes with the rest of my unpre- 
tentious ironwork, and, a tall 
taper placed in the holder, it will 
be a most convenient height for 
lighting our after-dinner cigarettes. 

Quite apart from antiquities, 
Quimperlé will well repay a visit. 
An ancient, artless, and pictur- 
esque town, it assuredly goes back 
to the eleventh century. Perhaps 
even further, for, running up and 
down a hillside, with steep little 
stairway streets, it was built in- 
land at the junction of the Isole 
and Ellé Rivers, so that it was 
protected from Viking raids, vet 
easy for peaceful merchant boats 
to bring in their wares. Still, its 
history has been eventful; Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, that valiant, 
ugly Breton hero, beloved by all 
French women, wrested it from 
the troops of Edward the Third 
in the Hundred Years’ War, and 
Henry of Navarre carried it by 
assault in 1590. Some of the very 


























A CAR so smart that it is perfectly 
at home at Biarritz or on Park 
Avenue . . . so beautiful that peo- 
ple turn their heads to see it ... so 
finely made that you need not even 
break it in. ... A car that will 
bear you swiftly, smoothly, silently 
to your engagements. One that 
embodies the skill of the fore- 
most coachmakers ... Locke, 
Dietrich, Judkins, Willoughby, 
Brunn. (There are no yearly 
models. The Lincoln you buy 
today will not be out of date to- 
morrow. Like all fine things, it 
grows old gracefully.) .. . Luxury 
and comfort and good taste always, 
yet underneath, a mechanism so 
strong, so perfectly adjusted that 
you are scarcely conscious it is 
there. . . . In short, a car that 
you will feel proud to appear in, 
ull all its years of service have 
heen run. 

The Lincoln Motor Company, a 
division of the Ford Motor Com- 


pany of Detroit, Michigan. 
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IT HAS THE 
DATELESS BEAUTY OF ALL 
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DISTINGUISHED THINGS 


A Lincoln sport roadster, with ~ : - 
body by Locke, the property of 





George U. Harris, Esq., of New 





York, photographed on his 
estate at Tuxedo Park, 


NY Sh LB er ~ 
e 7 Ys . 4 ’ 







“4S NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 


THE LINCOLN 
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This mansion is built of cinder concrete masonry units, the exterior 

finished with a special oil paint. Mortar joints are visible. The interior is 

unplastered —its beauty achieved by decoration applied directly to the 

masonry. Residence of Henderson Gilbert, Esq., Bowmansdale, Penna. 
—Alfred Hopkins, New York City, Architect. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE and Firesafety 
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Tinted portland cement stucco, applied directly to cinder concrete ma- 

sonry, gives this small home a beautifully textured finish—and with 

its concrete tile roof, a high degree of fire safety. The home of Mr. 
Eugene Olsen, Adrian, Michigan—owner designed. 











cHomes of Charm and Beauty 
in Concrete Masonry 


For the formal mansion on the country estate—or the modest 
bungalow— modern concrete masonry construction offers 
equal and definite advantages. 


In large homes or small, concrete permits unique beauties of 
design and finish both exterior and interior. It provides ab- 
solute fire safety. It minimizes upkeep expense. Its cost per 
cubic foot is moderate, permitting important economies 
whatever the size of the dwelling. 


Householders and architects who are interested in the modern 
trend in the use of concrete for homes are invited to write 
for full information. The architectural possibilities of concrete 
are virtually unlimited. Interesting studies and illustrations 
await your request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION - Chicago 
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et the Tree of Life” 


live in your home 


Cover the floor of a room with this Bengal- 
Oriental rug, and you have brought ae your 
home a living beauty that will never die. 
Walls and furniture will reflect the ever- 
lasting loveliness of the rug—the soft luminous 
glow of colors that Oriental art has blended 
and designed into this “Tree of Life” pattern. 
Bengal-Oriental Rugs are exact repro- 


ductions of priceless originals at a fraction of 


the cost. A room-size Bengal is less than $200. 


FOR 10 CENTS 


We will send you a portfolio of color reproductions of rare 
and beautiful Bengal-Oriental rugs. Write to JAMES M. 
SHOEMAKER CO.,119 WEST 40TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. Send 10 cents and your name and address. 
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Bengal-Oriental Rugs 


THE HOUSE OF 





OEMAKER—TWENTY-THIRD YEAR 
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More CoiiectinG LEetTers 
(Continued from page 336) 


old walls remain; there is a good 
fifteenth-century church, too, St. 
Michel, and a number of timbered 
houses are grouped on a narrow 
lane in the Basse Ville. 

When you go, take my advice 
and choose the market day, Fri- 
dav. If vou are very grand vou 
may hire a taxi at Pouldu which, 
round trip, will cost you four 
dollars, plus a pourboire; other- 
Wise vou may ride in the very 
rackety, — crammed-and-jammed 
bus, with all the peasants and all 
their baskets — ‘kits, cats, sacks 
and wives, how many were going to 
St. Ives?’ for thirty-two cents, 
there and back. But, however vou 
go, Quimperlé will please vou; it is 
completely unspoiled, nothing at 
all is staged for the tourist; the 
men and women wear their cos- 
tumes as naturally as we put on 
our best Sunday go-to-meeting 
clothes. And some of them are 
very lovely; the long aprons with 
their bibs pinned to black velvet 
made of 
satins and. silks, brocaded and 
embroidered with gay flowers, 
woven especially for the Breton 


bodices are gorgeous 


women at Lille, and passed down 
as Valuable heirlooms from mother 
to daughter. The cotf/es are en- 
chanting; sometimes like wide 
white butterflies patterned with 
cutwork, again, fluttering blue and 
rose ribbons. And there are two 
types which recall the Middle 
Ages, particularly when they are 
worn with sleeves cut wide like a 
Japanese kimono and bordered 
with fur: a pointed cap like the 
hennin, and one with two horns 
resembling a diminished escofiion. 
Whether this charming custom 
will endure | do not know; | have 
seen one little girl dressed as her 
ereat-grandmother might have 
been—-wide velvet skirts, a bodice 
rich with gilt and stitchery, and 
an adorable peaked and_ berib- 
boned coiffe. But the vounger set 
are beginning to bob their hair, 
and how, I ask vou, can you pina 
bonnet on to so unstable a founda- 
tion? I’m all for feminine free- 
dom, but it will be a pity. 

At Lorient, on the market day, 
Saturday, the costumes are much 
less striking; everything has a 
more businesslike air as befits, | 
suppose, a rather bustling, up-to- 
date seaport, though the marché 
itself, held in the great Place 
Alsace-Lorraine, is very attractive: 
masses of flowers, piled heaps of 
bright vegetables, and wide wicker 
baskets heaped with silvery fish 
and scarlet crabs. I shall miss this 
prodigality, once | am_ back in 
Hanover —most of all the sardines, 
for never again will I eat one out 


of a can; it’s a desecration. No, 
they should be bought as they lie, 
fresh caught, glistening, lightly 
sprinkled with salt, and so hur- 
ried home to the frying pan and 
the fire. Then they become a 
dish for an epicure. 

However, in spite of its lack of 
age, | do not consider our trip to 
Lorient a failure. There is one 
huge antiquity shop, — which we 
did not visit because, since it is 
advertised everywhere, we were 
sure the prices would be high, — 
but we did find three or four 
excellent brocanteurs. 1 have n’t 
the names, but | can direct vou 
to them very easily: the first — 
and the best —is at the end of 
the Cours Chaselles, just back of 
the statue of Jules Simon; the 
others are at the Place Carrée 
and the Rue Poissonerie. In the 
last two we ‘just looked,’ though 
there were little inlaid boxes that 
tempted us; in the first Margaret 
bought another résinier, not so 
tall as mine, but much more 
intricately wrought, and ten francs 
less expensive, and [| could have 
got — and did n’t; why do | allow 
myself to be overpersuaded: 
an oak chest with scratch carving, 
the design emphasized by a 
studding of brass nails. It was 
just the thing for my dish towels, 


Pharagraph by Cokell 





CRUCIFIX of beautifully 


carved fine-grained oak 


but, as Orde pointed out, 1! 
might not have passed the cus- 
toms because a board in the bot- 
tom had been replaced. But it 
was the most unnoticeable ol 
restorations, and, after all, even 
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“Pay as much as you will —nocar 
will pay you more—nor serve you 
better nor longer than a Buick!” 


AB 
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Dollars are for delight. To spend them grudgingly, or prodigally, is to defeat their 
purpose. To invest them ina Buick is to purchase maximum motoring delight— the 


topmost degree of style, beauty, comfort, performance — without paying a single 





dollar premium .. .. . That is what makes Buick the standard of motor car value. That 


is what makes it the outstanding choice of discerning men and women every where. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





ody by Fisher 
always pirst + + 


in establishing new style and 
structural standards which govern 


the trend in every price division . . 


It matters not how low the price — 
beauty is always the dominant attrib- 
ute of every motor car equipped with 


Body by Fisher. 


Furthermore, in every price division, 
Fisher brings within the range of every 
purse the same fine basic standards of 
construction which prevail in building 
the highest priced bodies—and endows 
those bodies with rare and unrivaled 
style, beauty, and comfort. That is the 
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simple reason why, in every 
price division, the car which 
appeals most strongly to 











GENERAL 
MOTORS 

basic structure. This is only 
to be expected, for Fisher 
ER pioneered closed body 








your desire for outstanding 





building nearly twenty years 





style, beauty and comfort is always fitted 
with Body by Fisher. 

Of course, underlying public apprecia- 
tion of grace of line, harmony of pro- 
portioning and unique skill in the use 
of colors, is the fact that everyone knows 
that a Fisher Body is a better body in 


OAKLAND + 


OLDSMOBILE + 


ago—and continues to be the pioneer. 


Fisher first created the closed body 
at reasonable prices twenty years ago 
—and in every price division today, 
Fisher is creating new, finer beauty, 
durability and body value in the 
brilliant cars which are listed herewith. 
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More Co.uectinG LETTERS 


(Continued from page 340) 


6o per cent of four dollars and 
eighty cents is n’t an insuperable 
sum. I really think he objected 
because it would have been diffi- 
cult to get back to Paris. Cer- 
tainly he approved another pur- 
chase, a little figure of Christ on 
the Cross, beautifully carved from 
a fine-grained oak. Comparing it 
in my mind with some of the 
examples in the Cluny, | should 
place it as early seventeenth 
century, but, since the Bretons 
have a way of working tradition- 
ally, it may be eighteenth. It 
was resting rather casually in the 
socket of another résinier, and 
Madame put it aside with the 
remark that it was bien triste, and 
was evidently much amazed when 
we paid the fifty francs she asked 
without haggling. As she wrapped 
it up she volunteered the informa- 
tion that, In the old days, such 
figures were carved and mounted 
on black velvet to hang over the 
cheminée. 

But even this treasure did not 
slake my thirst for antique-ing, 
and as we had an afternoon be- 
fore us, and our train did not leave 
until seven, we took a trip by 
boat over to Port Louis, a vers 
pretty little ride indeed. | do not 
advise vour going to the local 
dealer, for he undoubtedly regards 
Americans as made of solid gold, 
and endeavors stoutly to pry of] 
huge chunks. Instead, do what 
we did, hunt up M. le Flohis in the 
little suburb of Locmalo. He is 
a brocanteur par excellence, and 
| could have bought dozens of 
things: candlesticks, wrought iron, 
oak coffers and plate racks, more 
résiniers, and pewter plates, for 
little or nothing. As it was | 
contented myself — and my stern 
husband— by buying a_ huge 
brass milk dish with a lunette 
pattern engraved on the = rim. 
It was precisely the same as one 
that the Quimperlé dealer asked 
eighty francs for, and | got it for 
less than half that price. I meant 


to use it for a fruit dish, — it 
would be gorgeous filled with 
apples or oranges, — but Orde 


insists that it shall be a dish pan; 
he savs that he has always been 
dissatisfied with the white-porce- 
lain one in our kitchen. 


ATURALLY enough, during 

our fortnight, we have visited 
other places: Concarneau with its 
old walled city and the most Pic- 
turesque harbor that I have ever 
seen, full of painted ships and 
colored sails. And Quimper, beau- 
tiful and stately; if | had not fallen 
so in love with Le Pouldu | should 
come over here to stay, for it is a 





remarkably good centre for ex- 
cursions, and besides its famous 
potteries it boasts a double- 
starred cathedral (rare in Brit- 
tany), St. Corentin, named after 
its first bishop-saint, and dating 
in part from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, it is quite the 
cleanest French town I have seen 
for a long time, and the placid 
River Odet which divides it is 
fascinating to cross and_recross 
over its many bridges. And, as 
further beguilement, there are 
three good antiquity shops; two on 
the Rue du Pare: La Civette, where 
| bought nothing at all, though | 
longed for many things (I think 
| shall offer myself a Christmas 
present of a delightful silver-gilt 
lorgnon, very Directoire in 
ing), and M. Jacob’s, where | did 
buy a few trifles: an old Breton 
pipe lighter of polished boxwood 
and another spoon, spending for 
both the scandalous sum of a 
dollar and forty cents. The third 
shop is Au Bon Vicux Temps, 
14, rue René Madec. Perhaps 
there is not so wide a choice as 
at the other two shops, but the 
prices are rather cheaper. | fear 
that | am at heart nothing but a 
housewile, but | especially wanted 
this spoon because it was the only 
wooden copy of the rat-tailed 
silver pieces of the seventeenth 
century I have ever seen. And 
don’t laugh! — I got a third at 
Concarneau, this time with a 
butter print at the end of the 
handle. | seriously think | shall 
go in for collecting these small 
domestic implements; not only 
spoons and butter prints, but the 
little moules des galettes. Vhey are 
so pretty and characteristic, pat- 
terned with hearts and stars and 
flowers, and all vou have to do is 
to roll them lightly across your 
paste with the palm of the hand. 
| bought one for twenty frances at 
Concarneau, at a little shop on 
the Quai d’Aiguillon, carved from 
oak and very old, and | would 
have bought another boxwood 
moule for ten francs more, but 
unfortunately Orde had forgotten 
his pocketbook, and, not wishing 
to be penniless in a strange city 
with the night coming on and the 
prospect of sleeping a la belle 
étoile, | merely paid a deposit, 
and | shall send back to M. 
Nunally for it and for an ancient 
Breton silver buckle which caught 
my fancy and was only sixty 
francs, directly we get back to 
Paris. 

We leave to-morrow, and al- 
ready my family are reminding 
me that | must finish my packing, 
for this afternoon we are going 
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Keeps You 
WARM 


in Winter 


in Summer 


In WINTER: Throughout the coldest 
weather the Kelsey Warm Air Generator fills 
every room with fresh, warm air, automatic- 
’ ally humidified and in constant circulation. 
Think what this means to the health and 
comfort of your family. 


The Kelsev has always been a marvel of economy; and 
now with a fan installed in the cold air duct, the heat is 
kept at an even pressure and the fuel bills are still further 


In SUMMER: The kelsev becomes 


a complete cooling system. Without 


the expenditure of a dollar for addi- 
tional equipment. The fan supplies 
every room with a current of cool, 
fresh air, again contributing towards 


the health of the family. 


And so, with one installation, you 
have warmth in winter, coolness in 
summer, and comfort and health in 


both. 


Let our booklet 
“Kelsey Health 
Heat”’ tell you 
all about it 


HE ELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St. 


BOSTON — 60 Sudbury Street 
NEW YORK— 565 Fifth Avenue 


Kevsey HEATING COMPANY 
300 James Str , Syracuse, New Yor! 
l mer Fre 


Without obligation please send me 3 
Booklet on Kel Health Heat, 1 havea 
room house. 


Note 
|i COO 88 8809888 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Brockville, CANADA 
Deaiers — Principal Cities 


COV EOO2 OB 8888288888888 O8 

















Name 


Address 


Arrangements can be made to purchase a Kelsey Heater on easy payments 





Showing fan 
installed in cold air duc 
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Window 
Screens 
Modernized! 


(QUEEN TRADE MAR CENS) 


—wnever taken down 
for storage 

—roll up and down 
—all metal construction 


—built in with the 
windows 


offer the 
home owner something 
more than clumsy protec- 
from insects. These 
modkxxn, all metal screens 
are in\vood taste harmo- 
izi ith architecturally 
1 windows. 


re scarcely visible 
ing no awkward frames 
and tke special electro- 
plated \'AluminA” wire 
ers a clearer vision often 
assing unnoticed. There 
are many worthwhile fea- 
tures of these modern 
window screens that are 
never taken down for 
storage. They are built in 
with the windows to be 
forgotten as they continue 
to serve. 


No doubt you, too, will 
want them in your home. 
Rolscreens are adaptable 
to any type of window. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet for more 


cA section 
through guide showing 
lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which pre- 
vents screen from 
sagging. A “‘non- 
sagging” feature 


found only in i | 
Rolscreens. \ : 





| 
ROLSCREEN COMPANY, 281 Main Street, Pella, owe | 
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about Rolscreens zy 
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More CoLyectTING LETTERS 


(Continued from page 341) 


by boat up the lovely Laita River 
to visit the ruins of the mediaval 
Abbey of St. Maurice, and pay 
our respects to Bluebeard’s crum- 
bling towers. The whole country- 
side is haunted with legends, vou 
know: Tristran and Iseult sailed 
away from these very shores, not 
far distant lies the buried city of 
Ys—and king Arthur may re- 
turn any day! When I see you 
again I| will relate the rest of my 
story: tell you of the beautiful, 
touchingly simple Pardon of Notre 
Dame de la Pitié when the golden 
chasse of Our Lady was borne in 
chanting processional across the 
fields to bless them; of the mar- 
riage festival Orde and | chanced 
upon in Morbihan, where the 
gavly costumed wedding guests 
were dancing in a ring in the vil- 
lage square; of the day Margaret 
sprained her ankle in Quimper, 
and we spent our afternoon 
dashing round to find doctors and 
medicaments; of the awful fright 
I had when I lost Alicia at Quim- 
perlé, and almost called on the 
prefect of police and M. le Curé 
to help me find her, and the 
tragic-comic time when a wild 
colt chased us down the lane at 
dusk and we precipitately sought 
refuge in a peasant’s cottage, 
scaring the good folk out of their 
wits. So much has happened to us 
in this short two weeks that Mlle. 
de M has a way of asking 
whenever we enter the house, 
“Encore des aventures?’ 

| hate, hate, hate to leave 
Brittany! It has all been so per- 
fect: agreeable table companions, 
very good food, and _ glorious 
weather. Or, at any rate, just 
enough showers to make us ap- 
preciate the radiant return of 





the warm sunshine. And such a 
harvest moon! If a moon can be 
rose, a warm rose, then that was 
its color when it came slowly up 
out of the ocean yesterday at 
twilight. And at night, high in 
the heavens, it made the beaches 
and the rippled waves look as if 
they were carved from silver. | 
have not exaggerated Le Pouldu’s 
charms a whit; | cannot imagine 
a more charming place for you and 
the girls to spend a summer. My 
two crumpled rose leaves are that 
I never heard a shepherd playing 
on a biniou to his lonely flock and 
that I could n’t find any antiquity 
that just suited vour house; it was 
all a little too rustic. Perhaps | 
shall be more fortunate in Paris. 
Yours sincerely and affectionately, 
AIcE VAN LEER CARRICK 


P. S. In spite of my insistent 
family | must stop long enough 
to tell you about a very interesting 
and little-known pottery that | 


“have discovered, terre de Lorient 


it is called. I have already bought 
a number of pieces, and | mean 
to send over for more. It is so 
amazingly cheap that the duty 
would be nothing to consider, and 
I much prefer it to that eternal 
and rather hackneyed Quimper 
ware that we see so perpetually. 
It is rather naive and peasantish, 
of course, but prettily colored, and 
with a very good glaze. I do hope 
some of our American shops will 
begin to import it soon, for it would 
be just the faience for summer 
cottages and breakfast sets. 

Again good-bye and good luck! 
Have you, like the Blessed Dam- 
osel’s lover, ‘heard my tears’ as 
I write? 

Bis Vie i Ge 


WILD-FLOWER CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 303) 


sections according to their habits 
and ways of growth. Of the num- 
ber one hundred and_ twenty 
should not be picked at all for fear 
of extermination, one hundred 
and sixty-four should be picked 
sparingly, while there are four 
hundred and forty-four which 
may be picked freely. 

In the Seattle branch of the 
Garden Club of America a division 
has been formed which is known 
aS THE WASHINGTON STATE SO- 
CIETY FOR THE CONSERVATION OF 
WILD FLOWERS AND TREE PLANT- 
ING. 


There are in this Society twen- 
ty-five Conservation Counselors, 
both men and women, who give 
much time to planning how best 
to promote conservation of trees 
and plants throughout the state. 
They have enlisted the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls, and the nature-loving 
public in general. They have dis- 
tributed official buttons, which 
the children delight in wearing, 
with a design of the shootingstar 
flower and the slogan, ‘We Pro- 
tect Wild Flowers,’ on them. 

In May 1928, the Seattle Gar- 
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HEN looking over the interior de- 

tails of a new home, have you not 
usually begun with the rooms which lend 
themselves best to decorative treatment? 
And, then, you pass along to examine the 
“utilities.” 


Incidentally, you glance into the bath- 
room, to see if some new idea has effected 
greater convenience in the relative location 
of appointments and fixtures. 


But what a pleasure you feel when you 
find that beauty has its place here also! A 
tasteful, original treatment has created a 
delightfully harmonious color scheme—as 
pleasing as the background of a reception 
room. 


“Yet,” you feel, “what’s the use? It 
can’t last! The hard wear—the scouring 
that bathroom fixtures need—will soon 
show itself in scars and scratches. Pretty 
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enough zow, but wait a short while—” 


You will wait more than a short while if 
the fixtures are in Wolff “ DDURO” enamel. 
In a lifetime the rare beauty of the colors 
will show no abrasions from hard friction 
and scouring. The lovely tints—shell- 
pink, sea-foam green, turquoise blue—any 
tone you prefer—are fused to the surface at 
an enormous temperature, and remain as 
hard as marble from year to year. 


All Wolff enamel tints are accurately 
matched in the vitreous fixtures, and the 
unexcelled quality of the Wolff “ DURO” 
brass parts, visible and concealed, is in per- 
fect keeping with that of the cnamaled 
units, avoiding any “let-down” in the 
uniform character of the background. 


All of the better plumbers will be glad 
to show you examples of the latest Wolff 
color combinations. 





Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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WILp-FLOwWER CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 342) | 
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Soft or Hard Water 


under pressure 
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den Club held its annual Flow- 
er Show in the long pergola in 
beautiful Volunteer Park, and a 
booth for the display of wild 
flowers was built which roused a 
great deal of interest in its unique 
design. The photographs give a 
fairly good idea of it, but cannot 
show vou the charm of the lovely 
coloring. The cabinet was made 
of beaver board, in the form of a 
triptych, each section composed 











The ferns and growing plants were 
contributed by the Forest Service, 
and the Committee were particu- 
larly pleased that all were taken 
from the woods by experts, the roots 
being distributed after the Show 
for planting in private gardens. 
Another feature of the Garden 
Club Flower Show was the use of 
the balopticon recently purchased 
by the Club. This machine is 
automatic and © self-contained, 
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he science way 


Ske hygiene and surgery are not new, but their recent development as a definite science 
is. To just this factor is due the rapidly increasing practice enjoyed by the Bartlett 
Associates in this highly specialized service. When your trees mean so much to the enjoyment and 
value of your home, it is no more than sound sense to entrust their care to those who are guided in 
their judgment and actions by facts only rather than haphazard guesswork or rule-of-thumb methods. 
This is why the Bartlett way is gaining increasing recognition by those critical of results. For Bartlett 
procedure is governed by a group of tree pathologists and scientists who conduct the famous 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories; such outstanding figures as Dr. William H. Rankin, chief 
pathologist; Dr. E. P. Felt, chief entomologist, and Dr. Carl Deuber, chief physiologist. 

Naturally, being the surer way, the Bartlett way is the safer investment. Yet Bartlett charges are no 
higher. How long has it been since your trees have been examined? Or pruned? Or sprayed? Or fed? 
At your request a Bartlett Associate will gladly call to discuss your particular problems. There is no 
charge for such consultation. Address the nearest Bartlett branch office listed here, or the home 
office, Stamford, Conn. 


Jhe EK ALBARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branch offices: 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Albany, N. Y. Danbury, Conan. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. Orange, N. J. White Plains Westbury, L. 1. Wilmington, Del. Cleveland, O. 
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PAC KAR 





The quality ideals, the original 
research, which created the 
first Packard still govern the 
building of Packard cars today 














The first Packard was built in the 90’s by a 
successful engineer of leisure and means. He 
wanted toown abettercar than he could buy. 


Even this first Packard had many original 
features, soon adopted by other manu- 
facturers. And today Packard is acknowl- 
edged as the source of many outstanding 
motor car improvements, developed or 
sponsored by Packard engineers through 
the years and eagerly accepted and applied 


AS K T H E M A N 





by the industry at large. Supreme excel- 
lence in materials and craftsmanship, the 
highest ideals of business conduct and re- 
sponsibility, have ever been and always 
will be Packard’s sincere aim. 


Thirty years of single intent, thirty years 
of pioneering research, have been rewarded 
by the establishment of the world-wide 
reputation for high quality and engineering 
leadership which Packard enjoys today. 
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AN IsLAND GARDEN IN GLENGARRIFF HARBOR 


(Continued from page 305 


side, when the wooden doors are 
open, a long flight of steps may be 
seen pointing the way to the high- 
est part of the grounds. 

On thise hilltop commanding 
widespread views of the beautiful 
bay stands one of the many round 
Martello towers built to defend 
the Irish coast in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, when 
the French were threatening to 
invade Ireland during the Na- 
poleonic wars. The stronghold 
with walls seven or eight feet 
thick, completed in 1815, was gar- 
risoned by one officer and ten 
soldiers for ten years, and then 





mountains or sailing across the 
bay, a distance of ten miles, the 
ways from Glengarriff to Bantry 
reveal new aspects of this dream- 
like countryside. Bantry, a small 
town built at a point ten miles 
distant from the ocean on this 
far-reaching inlet, was much fre- 
quented by American sailors dur- 
ing the war. At that time Bantry 
Bay served as a base for sub- 
marine destroyers belonging to 
the United States navy. Above 
the town, spreading over a gentle 
ascent overlooking the sea, which 
lies at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains, Bantry House occupies the 


«a4 


A FLIGHT OF STAIRS Jleads to the highest 


part of the grounds 


permanently abandoned. Mr. 
Bryce had intended to erect a 
castle in connection with this 
tower to serve as his residence, and 
employed Mr. Peto to design the 
plans, but the World War pre- 
vented their fulfillment. 

The inherent beauty of the is- 
land has been much enhanced by 
naturalizing many different kinds 
of plants in the places where they 
would feel most at home. Among 
them are a great number of heaths 
and brooms. The earliest heaths 
begin to bloom soon after Christ- 
mas, and are followed by other 
Varieties that successively flower 
until the end of the summer. Ina 
swampy spot, containing a small 
pool, waterlilies and bog plants 
are flourishing. In the more pro- 
tected situations grow eucalyptus 
and various subtropical shrubs 
that testify to the warmth of the 
climate. 

Whether climbing over the 


place of honor. Its owner in 1796, 
subsequently rewarded by being 
created by George II] an Earl of 
Bantry, returning home late at 
night from a card party, was the 
first to discover the invasion of a 
hostile French fleet and to spread 
an alarm. Happily, before the 
commander of the expedition, 
General Hoche, could land _ his 
troops and join forces with the 
Irish rebels, his ships were dis- 
persed by a terrific storm, and 
never ventured tocome back again. 
Inside the cheery eighteenth- 
century house, where strangers can 
readily obtain admittance, some 
good French tapestries hang on 
the walls of spacious apartments 
where fine old furniture seems in- 
tended rather for use than for 
ornament, and there is that pleas- 
ant happy-go-lucky atmosphere 
characteristic of Irish homes. Out- 
side the drawing-room windows 
sparkles a parterre de broderie em- 








“Appeal effectively to the 
higher aesthetic tastes’’ — BECKWITH 


Lone AGO people of unerring taste discovered 
that articles of adornment have an immense value in 
expressing personality in the home. 

How true this is of the intriguing Futura designs 
in Roseville Pottery! In the few examples given here 
you can catch the modernistic beauty of Futura... 
the dashing lines .. . the fearless spirit that Roseville 
craftsmen have so artfully given them. 

In this fascinating pottery, there is an exhilarating 
variety to select from. There are bowls, vases, candle- 
sticks, wall-pockets, jardinieres, hanging baskets... 
scarcely any two alike... delightfully tinted in har- 
monies of blues, grays, tans, reds and greens. 

Certainly Futura lends distinction ... creates a 
decorative touch superb and uncommon. And so 
you will want to see these shapes. They will be 
shown to you at leading stores, where you can make 
a choice for yourself, or as unusual gifts. 

The abundantly illustrated booklet, 
‘Pottery’, is yours for the asking. Write 
for a copy. You will find it interesting. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
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Dioressrt this change 
all your ideas about 


Winpow SHapes? 
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Of course, you’ve never before 
thought of window shades as 
actual units of decoration—like 


smooth, for they are made of the 
famous Brenlin long-wearing 
your draperies, rugs, furniture. window shade material. 
For never until now have window 


ie ; Send for samples, descriptive 
shades had distinction of pattern, ‘: J F f 


aE Seca at book, and color selector 

That’s why Brenlin Piqué will See Brenlin Piqué for yourself! 
be a revelation to you! And choose just the tints that 
Smart, slender piqué cords. will harmonize effectively with 
Woven right in the fabric itself! 
Velvet-soft 


that brings to your windows a 


your draperies and furnishings. 


richness of design You can do this by means of 
an interesting Color Selector, 
style note sure to be observed. worked out by a well-known inte- 
New voguein color, too! Lovely — rior decorator. 10c enclosed with 
coupon below brings you samples 
of Brenlin Piqué in all tints, Color 


Selector, and an instructive new 


hand-applied tints specially cho- 
sen to harmonize with any inte- 
rior. Colors that resist fading by 
sun, spotting by rain. 

Your shades of Brenlin Piqué 
will always hany straight and 


IIIB, IMIR. TIE SS 
IMP Il 


The Chas. W. Breneman Company, Dept.F-4, 2045 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. | 
| 


book on this modish material. We 
will also send name and address 
of your nearest Brenlin dealer, 
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| Please send me samples of Brenlin Piqué, descriptive book. and Color Selector. 
Also, name and address of nearest Brenlin dealer. I enclose 10c (stamps or coin) 
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AN IsLAND GARDEN IN GLENGARRIFF HARBOR 


(Continued from page 345) 


bodying an idea that may have 
been brought from France at the 
same time as the Aubusson and 
Gobelin tapestries. The pattern is 
outlined in box and filled by snap- 


at Kenmare House and the cele- 
brated rock garden belonging to 
Mr. Arthur Vincent, near Muck- 
ross Abbey. From Parknasilla on 
the bay near Kenmare a trip can 





TALL HEDGES of 


dragon glowing with bright colors. 

Killarney, on the Prince of 
Wales Route, is a convenient 
centre for visiting the rose garden 


dark 
Irish yew define two sides of the 
garden ; 


be made to the Island of Garnish, 
with perhaps the finest collection 
of tropical and subtropical plants 
in the British Isles. 





PERENNIALS FOR THE SHADE 


(Continued from page 323) 


by the proper treatment of the 
paths. Unless the garden is for- 
mal, let the path be winding and 
natural in its course and border it 
with ferns, azaleas, or laurel. If 
ferns are used, crocuses, Scillas, or 
other spring-flowering bulbs can 
be planted among them effec- 
tively, as well as many of the 
hardy lilies which are particularly 
effective when planted among the 
ferns, the foliage of which helps 
to hide their somewhat straggly 
habit of growth. 

A rock garden is another means 
of beautifying shady situations. 
Many people are under the im- 
pression that an open, sunny loca- 
tion is the only kind suitable for 
the cultivation of rock plants. 
While many of the most showy 
varieties will thrive only under 
more propitious conditions than 
those provided in the shade, there 
are many lovely flowers at our dis- 
posal, among which might be men- 
tioned: Daphne cneorum, Dicentra 
eximia and cucullaria, epimedium, 


Hepatica triloba, Campanula 
rotundifolia, Arenaria montana, 
Anemone nemorosa, canadensis, 


and blanda, Heuchera sanguinea, 
Lobelia cardinalis, Phlox amana, 
subulata, and divaricata, Iberis 
sempervirens, forget-me-nots, 
and Silene pennsylvanica. Silene 
is not as well known as some 
of the others which are listed 
above, and it is a little difficult to 
find. However, it is well worth 
any trouble it may put one to, as 
its bright pink flowers, which ap- 
pear in May, are most effective 
and colorful. When the lay of the 
land permits gardens on different 
levels, retaining walls can be con- 
structed in such a way as to permit 
the planting of any of the shade 
loving rock plants mentioned 
above. Paths may be informally 
bordered with stones, boulders 
may be taken advantage of, or in- 
troduced here and there, the 
pockets filled with soil and planted 
with either rock plants or ferns. 
Whatever the plan may be, the 
temptation of planting too great @ 
variety of perennials must be 
guarded against. It is far better to 
have large masses of a few varie- 
ties of perennials and to repeat the 
grouping of each kind at intervals 
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—>>THE HOGARTH GROUP 


HEN William of Orange came to England 

in 1689, he brought a new influence of com- 
fort and grace to the stiff-backed furniture of 
Cromwell and the Stuarts. 


Dutch cabinet-makers fashioned in walnut 
those lovely forms with cabriole legs and flowing 
contours forming a style which flourished so 
vigorously through the reign of Queen Anne 
that it now bears her name. Its influence in 
America was so great that to the English mind it 
is synonymous with “Colonial.” 


The Hogarth bedroom group by Danersk is 


in the spirit of this period, and is named for the 
great artist-critic of the day. 

Comfort, grace and beauty are in its proportion 
and character; rich burled walnut panels... herring- 
bone and ebony borders around drawer fronts... 
a quiet dignity and restraint with a subtle flavor of 
the French influence — one of the essential tradi- 
tions of Queen Anne furniture. 

You are most welcome to visit our showrooms 
and see this interesting new Danersk group — with 
a lovely collection of individual pieces and related 
groups for every room in the home. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES DISTRIBUTOR: 2869 W. 7TH STREET 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: 620 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 
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This Happy Solution 


Of The RADIATOR Problem 
Made Possible wth 
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HE truth of the matter is, the house had long stood 

vacant. Its location was a most commanding one, 
atop a hill. It was, of course, windy. It did require plenty 
of radiators to heat it. So many, in fact, that you constantly 
felt their presence in every room. Those in the living 
room madea barrier four feet high, in front of the choicest 
windows. 


For years a prominent Long Islander wanted that house. 
But he could see no satisfactory solution to those bugaboo 
radiators. Then he learned of our in-the-wall-out-of-the- 
way ones. The ones you have heard called the ROBRAS 
20-20’s. There was his answer. He bought the house. 
Now ROBRAS 20-20 Radiators are recessed in the wall 
under the windows. They actually take up only a fifth of 
the space and yet are decidedly more efficient. 


We have a booklet that answers just the questions that 
are doubtless right now turning over in your mind. Glad 
to send you a copy. 


ROME BRASS RADIATOR 
I East 42nd Street 
New York 


Send me full 
details about 
es the Rosras 

— 20-20 
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PERENNIALS FOR THE SHADE 


(Continued from page 340) 


Antoinette Perrett 





PEONIES will give blossom on the shady side of the garden in 
May and June 


throughout the garden so that 


during the blooming season of each 
perennial a beautiful effect will be 
obtained. 

For the garden that is only 
partially shady the choice of plant 
material is far less restiicted. In 
fact, many garden favorites can 
be included under the more pro- 
pitious conditions usually found 
in such locations. Here again, one 
must guard against the temptation 
of including too great a variety of 
plant material in the planting 
scheme if a really fine effect of 
bloom is desired. Of course those 
who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess large gardens do not have to 
give this problem such careful con- 
sideration. A satisfactory plant- 
ing scheme for the medium-sized 
garden can be procured by using 
the following perennials:— 

Dicentra spectabilis, better 
known as bleedingheart, the favor- 
ite of old-fashioned gardens, ushers 
in the spring season with its 
graceful flowers of bright rose. 

Aquilegia, Dictamnus, and 
peonies in variety extend the 
blooming season well into the 
month of June, when the fluffy 
pink flower heads of the astilbes 
and the blue spikes of Veronica 
spicata commence to unfold and 
do-their part to keep the garden 
gay until the arrival of the hardy 
phlox season. 

Veronica spicata has the ad- 
vantage of blooming well into 
September, provided the flowers 
are removed just as soon as they 
fade. However, this is not the 
case unless this little cultural re- 
quirement is faithfully adhered to. 





Eupatorium coelestinum is the 
best selection that can be made 
for September. The flowers are a 
lovely shade of lilac and the bloom 
is effective and lasts over a period 
of several weeks. It is well to keep 
in mind the fact that cupatorium 
is very slow to make any ap- 
pearance in spring, and although 
perfectly hardy it is frequently 
accused of having perished during 
the winter, and many a fine plant 
is demolished in early spring when 
the beds have their vearly digging. 
It is, therefore, a great help to put 
a stake by each plant in the au- 
tumn, before it dies down, in order 
to mark the spot that should be 
left untouched until the little 
green shoots appear in May. 

Japanese anemones, both the 
pink-flowering variety, Queen 
Charlotte, and the white kind, 
Whirlwind, are very beautiful and 
should certainly find admittance 
to the garden for October bloom. 

A border of the early-flowering 
Phlox divaricata can often be in- 
troduced to great advantage. The 
flowers, which are a lovely shade 
of blue, bloom at the same time as 
the bleedingheart and make a 
charming combination. Both of 
these perennials flower with the 
Darwin tulips, and many lovel) 
effects can be created by combin- 
ing them with these beautiful 
spring-blooming bulbs, the valuc 
of which cannot be overestimated 
for giving a riot of color in earliest 
spring. They can be clumped 
thickly among the hardy plants 
without any fear of interfering in 
any way with the perennial plant- 
ing, and their blooming season 
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Residence of Dr. Albert J. Irving, Bronxville, N.Y. Lewis Bowman, Architect. Roofed with Impertat Shingle Tiles. 


Use tiles and you can forget your roof forever 


| They never need repairs or replacement, and their color is imperishable 


To select IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles is to E> Our interesting brochure, ‘““The Roof,” 
be assured of a fireproof roof that you contains numerous full-color plates of 
can forget forever. Only its unfading distinctive tile-roofed residences. We 
beauty will remind you of itsexistence. | will forward a copy on receipt of 25c 
Consider these advantages and you__| (coin or stamps) or an illustrated color 
will agree that, despite their slightly | folder will be sent you free! Address: 
higher first cost, tiles are the most eco | Ludowici-Celadon Co., Dept. B43, 
nomical roofing material you canchoose. |... ~~ -J_~—- 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











Chicago, 104 S. Michigan Ave. LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 
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Roofing Tiles 
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WALLPAPER .. approved expression 


of modern taste in home decoration 





PRBS ea 


REE yourself this Spring from the 

drab tyranny of plain walls. For one- 
color surfaces are hopelessly passe. Wall- 
paper, with fresh new moods in line and 
color, is the mode decreed. Metropolitan 
decorators, social leaders, specialists in 
home modernisation, all sponsor this gladly- 


welcomed vogue. Any woman can give her 


home the smart modern touch with wall- 


uo 











paper! “How to Modernise Your Home with 
Wallpaper” is a helpful book rich in stimu- 
lating suggestion. Lavishly illustrated in 
nineteen colors. A generous selection of 
actual wallpaper samples is included. 
If sold through stores the book would cost 
a dollar or more. We will send you both 
book and papers for twenty-five cents. 
Use the coupon at the foot of this page. 








Send for this book today! 


Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 

461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed is 25¢ for which send me your 

new book illustrated in nineteen colors, 

“How to Modernise Your Home with Wall- 

paper.”’ Send also a liberal selection of 

actual wallpaper samples. 


Name 





Street and No 








City. State...........-- 
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PERENNIALS FOR THE SHADE 


Continued from page 348) 


will come and = go before the 
majority of perennials have fully 
awakened from their winter’s rest. 

If space permits the planting of 
a greater variety of perennials 
there are many other kinds from 
which to make a selection, among 
the best of which might be men- 
tioned: Digitalis, Hosta in variety, 
Hemerocallis of all kinds, lilies- 
of-the-valley, Primulas, Anchusa, 
variety Dropmore, Rudbeckia, 
Thalictrum, Polemonium reptans, 
Cimicifuga in variety, Doronicum, 
Aconitum in variety, Helleborus 
niger, Geranium sanguineum, 
frollius in variety, Hypericum 
moserianum, and all varieties of 
hardy phlox, of which preference 
might be given to Antonin Mercié, 
Rheinlander, Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, and the early white-flowering 
variety Miss Lingard. This latter 
kind will bloom well in the partial 
shade, but unfortunately it is more 
apt to die out than when planted 
in the full sun. However, it is 


lovely, and some of its admirers 
are willing to contend with this 
difficulty. Even the Delphinium 
and chrysanthemum might be 
tried, although they cannot be 
listed among the most dependable 
perennials for such situations. 
All varieties of spring-blooming 
bulbs and lilies, with the excep- 
tion of Lilium candidum, can 
be successfully cultivated, as well 
as a few annuals —for example, 
heliotrope, Nicotiana, petunias, 
godetia, nemophila, torenia, and 
ageratum. Annuals are, for the 
most part, sun-loving plants, but 
the ones mentioned above can 
usually be depended upon to grow 
in partial shade when they are 
planted in the more open situa- 
tions and in those which are not 
too damp. Begonias can also be 
tried. The large flowers of the 
tuberous kinds are especially 
beautiful, and they can be ob- 
tained in lovely shades in both 
single and double varieties. 





THE Cotor FounTAINS oF LOoNGWooD 


(Continued from page 311) 


who watch and enjoy, the light 
which colors these fountains so 
gloriously. 

There is marked out on the 
panel a diagram of the stage and 
its surroundings, showing the loca- 
tion of all of the fountains, and 
in accordance with Mr. du Pont’s 
request the switches controlling 
the various fountains are located 
as nearly as possible in the same 
position as the fountains they 
affect. Also, with a view to carry- 
ing this idea to a logical conclu- 
sion, the left side of the board is 
devoted largely to the switches 
controlling the lights, while on the 
right side are to be found the 
switches for the pump motors and 
motor-operated valves. 

A small but very completely 
equipped power plant, concealed 
in a house behind the evergreen 
wings and to the left of the stage, 
contains the various magnetic con- 
tactors, transformers, and other 
remote apparatus complementary 
to the control board. 

Turning all three primary colors 
on the water curtain produces a 
rainbow effect which, when dim- 
med, is very delicate, though this 
water curtain remains transpar- 
ent except when lights from be- 
hind it are turned on, when it 
instantly becomes opaque; and, by 
varying the eager flow of water 


and turning on the dazzling white 
light, this curtain is made to re- 
semble nothing so much as melting 
icicles. It is also extraordinary to 
see how the white light pales all 
the other colors, no matter how 
brilliant and rich they may ap- 
pear when the white light is 
absent. 

While this is holding our atten- 
tion, very much as _ orchestra 
music before the lights go off, the 
operator’s busy hands have found 
time to release one showery spray 
after another, until all twelve 
fountains are in full, dashing 
action, and a cascade of liquid fire 
tumbles over and down the marble 
steps at the centre rear of the 
stage. The beauty of this splash- 
ing fall of water is further en- 
hanced by the ornamental iron 
gate which stands firmly placed at 
its tumultuous base. 

When the flow of water is con- 
trolled so as to make it appear as 
if flattened, white light gives the 
similitude of zephyr-blown egrets 
to such fountains as it has been 
turned on; flashes of color, al- 
ternately lightened and deepened 
by the use of dimmers, of which 
there are many, produce exclama- 
tions of wondering delight from 
the audience. It is as if they had 
suddenly looked in upon fairyland 
which: — 
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THE PYRAMID, a conservative style, somewhat after the Mod- 
ern Manner. In softly mellowed tones of amber, umber, peach- 


glow and jade green, admirably suitable 
for the usual—or unusual room. 


hades by . 
de dherbinin 


OU see illustrated but one of many shades 

which bear the Hall-mark reproduced below. 
The on/y recognized symbol of lamp shade perfec- 
tion in parchment, it is to be found upon the frame 
of every genuine Shade by de Sherbinin. 
Styled for all types of interiors, Shades by de 
Sherbinin are conservatively smart to a degree 
which enables them to be used with every type of 
lamp base with the assurance that they will create 


complete lighting units of charm and distinction. 


They are sponsored by decorators and leading 


shops everywhere. 


de She 
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outlive these homes 


Generations from now,a‘ Perfec- 
tion” Oak Floor will still retain 
all of its original beauty. Yet it 
costs no more than ordinary oak 
flooring. 

Its texture and pattern make 
possible a finish that is seldom 
found onany other flooring. You 
will want “Perfection” laid in 
every room, upstairs and down, 
once you see its shimmering 


surface that outlasts the home. 

“Perfection” Oak Flooring is 
perfectly matched so that it lays 
smooth, and properly seasoned 
and kiln-dried so that it stays 
smooth. It is made by skilled 
lumbermen who have devoted 
a lifetime to this work. It is 
nationally advertised so that the 
best lumber dealers have it in 
stock. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


























There's a size and grade for 
every type of structure, new or 
old. Ask your architect or build- 
ing contractor for an estimate. 


‘PERFECTION 








Brand Oak Flooring 


“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring, Blocks and Planks, may 
be obtained chemically treated by the *CELLizing process. 
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(Continued from page 349) 


Delights and puzzles the be- 
holder’s eyes 
That views the wat’ry brede with 
thousand shows 
Of painture varied; yet un- 
skill’d to tell 
Or where one color rises 
Or one faints. 


Again the nimble, skilled fingers 
skim over the board, the spar- 
kling fountains break into stately 
sheaves of wheat, and the half of 
each is a different color — vellow 
with pink, here orange and green, 
there blue and red; once more the 
colors change, the dimmers are 
made to function, and we see the 
blue and red, but a moment ago 
merged in deepest purple, pale to 
hothouse orchid and then to the 
most delicate lavender. Orange 
becomes lighter and _ brighter, 
green is as pale and sheer as a 
fairy’s wings, and the column of 
water seems filmy, shaded chiffon; 
and when all are vellow, we are in 


France before, not the famed dis- 


play of Versailles, but what sug- 
gests a beautiful, endless supply 
of chartreuse jaune. Or the jostling 
liquid is forced far up into the air, 
almost as high as the tops of sur- 
rounding trees, where it flutters as 
it falls, and even the most un- 
imaginative see a fairy bridal veil 
in motion; or a 


. . . mermaid fair 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair — 


a dozen mermaids or fairy brides, 
the blue-green of moonlight, sim- 
ple magic of electric current and 
minus glass, casting the spell of the 
ethereal and unreal. A ruddy gush 
as of wine dispels this enchant- 
ment, and as the swiftly dropping 
veils give way to the rising and 
falling of the fountains’ usual 
motion, earth is again directly 
under our feet, and we sit a little 
more firmly on our seats, eves 
trained to catch the faintest 
gradation of tint or shade as one 
color after another leaps to light 
and vanishes like air. 

It is an elaborate entertainment, 
viewed from any standpoint: over 
thirty-five hundred feet of brass 
pipe and twenty-two hundred 
brass fittings were used to make it 
possible, and there are here more 
than thirty miles of wire in con- 
duit and cables to carry the 
current. There are, in addition, 
six hundred and fifty-six Kirby 
lights, using special holophane 
lenses; and a number of experts in 
their various fields worked on the 
installations for thirteen months 
before these color fountains were 
brought to perfection and read) 
to be operated. 
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a reasonably good neighbor, is not 
so easy in the woods of Hingham 
as it seems to be in the Bible. 
This very day, in spite of protes- 
tations of love which | have pub- 
lished and gone so far as to bind in 
books, the blood of a brother 


rodent cries to me from the 
ground. Let me explain and 
confess. 


HIS summer I have been gar- 

dening by faith and not 
much by works, praying over my 
plot of ground in Hingham from a 
summer school in Vermont, the 
absent treatment observed and 
approved by all the wood folk 
round about, but not at all by the 
garden. | came home a few days 
ago to the futility of faith without 
works, and yet to find that my 
lustv English walnut had mightily 
thrived, for it was loaded with 
good green nuts. Two years ago 
| harvested thirty-three quarts of 
hulled California walnuts from 


this Massachusetts tree, and this 
season the promise was for thirty- 
four quarts if it was for a single 
nut. 

No tree in all the orchards of 
California bears a more paper- 


shelled, | plumper-kerneled, — or 
sweeter-meated nut than this 
Hingham tree. And this tree 


stands as far east and north, 
probably, as such a tree can stand 
and bear fruit. 

Yesterday | discovered 
squirrels racing away from this 
nut tree. Then I discovered that 
the bare ground beneath the 
drooping, laden branches of the 
tree was gory with chonkings of 
fresh walnut hulls. They lay in 
chopped-up, juicy heaps, mixed 
with chunks of ghastly, pallid, 
embryo shells. I traced a line ot 
chonkings along the grape arbor 
to the woods, where, under a tall 
oak, a welter of green hulls lay in 
another awful heap. 

Oh, the beautiful, 


grav 


graceful 
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SHEFFIELD SUITE 
his Grquisite “Bedroom. ‘Arranged for Ou by 
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Che Sheffield Suite now displayed by leading 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
The selection of the Sheffield, from a varied and 
splendid assortment of Berkey & Gay bedroom suites, 
by the Sterling & Welch Studios shows that furniture 
style and beauty are now well within the means of 
the average family. 


This charming suite is Heppelwhite in style. The 
unusual beauty of the highly appropriate woods, and 
their new and modern handling, together with a 
soft, luxurious finish, lend it particular distinction. 
Beautiful carved overlays and hand matched woods 
are employed liberally. Special features of convenience 
are present, such as partitioned trays 
for jewelry; and the toilet table 
contains a plate glass tray for cos- 
metics. Features which are typical 


this beautiful Sheffield Suite. Look at 
other selections of Berkey & Gay suites; 
watch your dealer’s advertising for fur- 
ther important announcements. Berkey & 
Gay suites are priced from $200 to $6000. 


suite is a splendid example of Berkey 
& Gay style and workmanship, for 
more than three generations the criterion 
of furniture style in America. Visit 
your leading furniture store and view 


DETAILS OF THE STERLING & WELCH BEDROOM 
The bedspread is green taffeta with 


As an appropriate setting for this 
suite, the Sterling and Welch Studios 
suggest an ivory background with 
soft greenand rose colors predomi- 
nating. The floor is entirely covered 
with a seamless carpet in a soft shade 
of gray green. The ceiling and 
walls are painted light ivory; the 
panel molding is ivory with a slight 
cream glaze. The glass curtains are 
of a figured net, linen colored. 


The lambrequins and hangings 
are waterproof cretonne with a 
rose tone floral pattern. The up- 
holstered chair is covered with a 
striped green silk; the bench and 
small chair seat are covered with 
small figured linen frieze in softened 
tones of coral and green. The 
center ceiling lights and side brackets 
are silver with glass candle cuts and 
drops; the silk shades are rose colored. 


piping and edging of rose. 
» » » 


Interesting, helpful room details and 
suggestions by leading authorities fill 
the ‘‘Furniture Style Book.”” A new 
chapter on Art Moderne Furniture and 
Decorations is now included. Endorsed 
by leading decorators. Send for the 
Furniture Style Book. Price, fifty cents 
—stamps or coin. 





of the details and appointments 
found in all Berkey & Gay suites. 
Altogether, this strikingly beautiful 


erkey & Cay umiture, 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: FOUNDED 1853 
NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM, 115 WEST 40th STREET 


Furniture’s Proudest Coat - of - 
Arms. Inset in every Berkey & 
Gay piece--your protection when 
buying --your pride ever aftex, 
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get the hardest WEAR! 


HE parts of the floor that your visitors see first — in hall- 
ways, around tables, in front of the radio, piano or chairs — 
are the places that get the hardest wear. Now—these prominent 
places can be just as attractive and beautiful as the rest of your 
floor. And they can be kept lovely forever with this magic quick 


polish — Old English Wax. 


Think of Old English Wax as a thin, hard, transparent coat of 
armor that gives your hardwood floors an old world charm and 
really protects them like a glass top protects the finish of a desk. 


Saves Frequent Cleaning 
Old English Wax not only gives floors 
alovely polish but it also removesdirt. 
And because of its hard, smooth finish, 
Old English Wax does not collect 
dust and dirt so quickly. Besides your 
floors are pretected by a durable coat 
of wax that protects them against 
scratches, heelmarks, and wear. 

Old English Wax costs less than 
ordinary floor waxes because you need 
not use so much—a little goes a long 
way, and the polish lasts longer. 

Floors waxed with Old English Wax 
make a beautiful setting for your 
rugs and furnishings. With no other 
product can you add so much in ap- 
pearance to your home. Stop today 
at your hardware, paint, grocery, 
drug, housefurnishing or dept. store 





and get a can of genuine Old English 
Wax. Made in U.S. A. by The A. S. 
Boyle Co., 1934 Dana Ave., Cin’ti, O. 





Introductory Offer 





$5.10 Waxing Outfit for $3.99 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax 45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax... Br fs) 

5.10 


35. 
Special Sale Price 3. 
You Save 


(Sale Price Denver and West $4.25; Can- 
ada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00) 


Old English Wax 


PASTE & LIQUID POLISH 
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SCARECROW 


(Continued from page 350) 


squirrels! I got the gun. But 
what good did one death do? Not 
a nut is hanging on the tree to- 
day, and the hulls would hardly 
have split of themselves for a 
month yet. 

I have lost entire trees — apple 
trees by the girdling mice, a bear- 
ing Italian chestnut tree by the 
girdling blight —and not suf- 
fered so much perturbation of 
spirit. I can buy nuts at the store, 
but so can dwellers in city flats. 
The misery is deeper than that. 
I bought this tree and planted it; 
I have digged about it and dunged 
it for years; and I look for nuts on 
Wednesday, which were there on 
Monday, and find only hulls, 
juicy, unripe, bitter hulls. But the 
misery is more than that. I fed 
these squirrels all winter — per- 
haps it is that. Perhaps it is the 
fear that I shall have to move into 
the city in order to find peace, a 
skulker, a misfit in nature, unable 
to square my religion of love with 
the harsh realities of a little 
kitchen garden. 

Oh, where shall rest be found, 

Rest for my suburban soul? 


In Boston probably, where one 
buys nut meats not without money 
nor without price, but quite with- 
out their hulls, and the tree on 
which they grow, and the zest of 
gathering them after the frost; and 
quite without the painful ques- 
tionings and the qualms concern- 


ing the harmonies of nature and 
the consistent order of things. 
One can accept any philosophy 
in the city, and live by any reli- 
gion. I could be a vegetarian, or a 
Hindu, or even a Christian in the 
city. For in the city, though one 
really pavs for a woodchuck with 
every mess of beans, one does not 
take the creature home and stew 
it. But the raiser of beans who 
eats them must always eat wood- 
chuck stew. So must he always 
eat crow who raises his own corn. 
And who could be a good Hindu 
in a Hingham garden? One can 
plough and plant like a Hindu, but 
one cannot reap unless one spills 
the blood of crows and squirrels 
and woodchucks, to say nothing of 
the corn borer. And in all of these 
may be the spirits of one’s agrarian 
ancestors. What more likely, if | 
were a Hindu, than that my gar- 
den-loving grandmother, passing 
this way in her transmigration, 
should appear in the shape of a 


. woodchuck? 


And it is still harder to be a 
consistent Christian in my Hing- 
ham vegetable garden. Consider 
the ravens, for instance, how they 
have neither storehouse nor barn, 
and yet are divinely fed. One is 
never troubled about that in the 
city, nor, ornithologically, here in 
the country, because there are no 
ravens within a thousand miles of 
Hingham. But suppose the Scrip- 
tures had said crows? 





New STYLEs IN GARDENING 


(Continued from page 317) 


might call a compulsory love of 
nature—and this nature of a 
variety seen through the eyes 
of a limited number of artists. 
Corot and the Barbizon school 
among painters, Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Charles Eliot among 
landscape architects, not to pro- 
long the list, were enormously in- 
fluential in forming the definite 





traditions of the leisure class. 
Inasmuch as these men were 
magnificent artists and deeply 


sincere in their work, their power 
was great. But they were the 
product of their times and we of 
our own. Sometimes we lean over 
backward in reaction. At best we 
move along with our contempora- 
ries to other things. 

What are the new things to be? 
Of one we may be sure. As gar- 
dening is an art, it will move in 
harmony with the other arts, 


though more slowly. For changing 
styles in landscape architecture 
have always moved more slowly 
than in architecture and the sis- 
ter arts. This is possibly because 
man must be comfortably housed 
before he can look farther afield 
possibly, also, because gardening 
deals with living things that take, 
in the case of trees, many genera- 
tions to mature. 

Who are the men, and what are 
the new manifestations in the 
other arts? If we limit ourselves 
to those who have already died 
(whose work is not so blatantly, 
‘new’ after all), there are man\ 
names now household words that 
can be used without setting one’s 
self up as a judge in matters 
about which we are ignorant. 
In painting, Cézanne is a conveni- 
ent figure to count on as the 
founder of a new dynasty. Rodin, 
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LIVING ROOM 
al half de cost a an 


_— of this living room not as an in- 


A NEW 


terior decorator’s dream. Think of it 
as your own living room, transformed. 
For yours it can be, in its important par- 
ticulars, without discarding all your pres- 


ent furniture. That old sofa you never 


GROWS FROM THE OLD 


tnexpensive molor car 


will reflect the glory of the changes. The 
expense will be small compared with your 
new pride in your home. The pieces illus- 
trated are most moderately priced, consid- 
ering their inherent quality and splendid 
craftsmanship as attested by the Karpen 


4 nameplates. Many equally 











liked replaced by this lovely —y- 





Chippendale design, perhaps 
thewing chair added, anold 
chair or two re-upholstered, 


and presto! your entire room 


KARPEN 
Furniture 


happy suggestions for trans- 
forming old rooms may be 
seen at a store nearby that 


features Karpen furniture. 
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NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 
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The Cottage Room. Illustrating 
Karpen pieces: Sofa 238; Wing 
Chair 239; Side Chair 240 














Mail this coupon 
for 


‘C Gecutiel Unteriors ‘ 
A colorful, absorbing book on 
interior decoration by Edgar 
W. Jenney. Fullof ideas for your 
home. Send this coupon now, 
with 10c for mailing costs, to 
S.Karpen& Bros.,801S. Wabash 
Ave.,Chicago; 37th and Broad- 
way, New York; or Huntington 
Park, P. O. Box O, Los Angeles, 


California. 
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Colorful foyer in the New York apartment of Miss Margaret McElroy, Associate Editor 
of House & Garden. On the floor a marbleized pattern of W.% J. Sloane Linoleum. 


Give your entrance hall the cheerful warmth of color that says 
“welcome” to your friends. Correct in design, the distinctive pat- 
terns of W. & J. Sloane Linoleum create an impression of dignified 
hospitality. A smooth, lustrous, double-waxed finish makes them 
ready for use the instant they’re laid. Sold by leading retailers 
everywhere. W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


W.& J.SLOANE 
LINOLEUM 











Important — Keep your ideas for 
a home! W.& J. Sloane, Fifth 
Avenue Decorators, will send you a 
large scrap book together with sug- 
gestions on interior decoration. The 
value of this scrap book is $2.50, but 
it will be sent to home planners for 
$1.00. Address Clara Dudley, dec- 
orator, W.& J. Sloane, Box No. 522, 
Grand Central P.O., New York City. 
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New StTYLEs IN GARDENING 


(Continued from page 352) 


in sculpture, Debussy, in music, 
and our own Bertram Goodhue, 
in architecture, were all great 
artists who saw with fresh eves 
and gave us new aspects of an old 
but unfamiliar world. 

What can be done with existing 
materials to bring garden design 
into line with the other arts? 
Results only can answer that ques- 
tion, and as yet there are but 
few results. What there are are 
mostly experiments of question- 
able value. For they have been 
made either by garden designers 
of the old school who graft certain 
modernistic details on to old pat- 
terns, evidently in hope of keep- 
ing ‘up to date,’ or else by de- 
signers of other sorts, such as 
architects, who lack all knowledge 
of the behavior of horticultural 
materials. At any rate one would 
imagine this to be the case from 
the hasty survey of a few modern- 
istic gardens in France. 


N certain ways the French are in 
a good position to see materials 

impersonally and clearly. For 
French landscape architects ap- 
pear to have had but little real 
affection for horticulture at any 
time. Growing plants to develop 
their special beauty on ‘natural’ 
lines is a Northern, not a Latin, 
inclination. A tree to them is not 
good in itself, but for what can 
be done with it, as with brick or 
a thousand gallons of water. 
French traditions are concerned 
with things of the mind. It is 
said that the Frenchman was 
surprised, but not emotionally 
shocked, when he saw concrete 
trees in a garden of the Exhibition 
of Modern Decorative Art in 
Paris in 1925. An American 
agrees that ‘only God can make a 
tree.’ His sense of propriety is 
offended by the mere notion of 
frankly artificial garden trees. It 
is doubtful if tricks of that sort 
plaved on nature will ever flourish 
in Nordic regions. In any case, 
the example serves to show us the 
unprejudiced point of view re- 
garding materials of the French 
gardener. 

So we are not surprised to find 
in modernistic gardens mirrors 
lining garden fences in place of 
walls, and plants taking an equal 
place with colored sand to em- 
phasize some odd pattern. This 
is merely surface covering and 
affects fundamental matters of 
design no more and no less than 
wallpaper affects the design of a 
room. It is to other things in the 
French character that | look for 
more marked garden changes. 
Probably the most striking will 


result) from French awareness 
that rectangles and circles are no 
nearer truth and beauty in design 
than other angles and other 
shapes. The American has an in- 
explicable passion for ‘true’ lines, 
‘true’ square corners, ‘true’ levels. 
Of course, a straight line is not 
necessarily anv nearer esthetic 
truth than a wiggle. He simply 
means that a ‘true’ line is what 
he is familiar with, and forms an 
easy standard of good construc- 
tion. So he likes it. When he gets 
used to variations, he will like them 
equally well. But walks that are 
not parallel, odd angles in slopes, 
terraces that are not level, would 
seem odd and ‘new’ at first. 

Unquestionably his first lesson 
will come not through new de- 
signs so much as through a new 
perspective on thing: ® they are. 
Human beings hav@ been im- 
memorially careless of angles and 
shapes in landscape design that 
could not bervVisually correlated. 
All that thev cared about, natu- 
rally enoligh, was what could be 
seen at one time from any one 
place. In fact, variations from 
strict symmetry have always been 
considered virtuous avoidance of 
monotony, so long as the sense of 
balance was not: offended from 
any one point of view. Suddenly, 
in our day, our point of view is 
changed. The former imaginary 
bird’s-eve view has become a 
commonplace point of aeroplane 
vantage. We now perceive di- 
rectly shapes and the wayward 
relation of things as they are, and 
find that satisfaction in exact 
parallels, squares, and circles is, 
after all, a resource of mere two- 
dimensional creatures. The mas- 
ter of height finds the world sim- 
plified. For form he sees a great 
flatness, and for line the horizon. 
All else is but pattern. We may 
safely expect new patterns. 

The only other really new 
material is illumination by elec- 
tricity — so fascinating a problem 
as to deserve special treatment. 
Steel framework coated with con- 
crete or tile and filled between 
with sheets of glass is a new thing 
for architects to play with. In 
garden design it will never have 
an important rodle, so far as we 
can imagine. 

Finally, what is to be said about 
existing works showing new tend- 
encies? In France one would 
look in vain to such architects as 
Le Corbusier, Pierre Jeanneret, 
Mallet-Stevens, André Lurgat, 
for the modernistic touch in gar- 
dens to match their extraordinary 
buildings. Except for a sign of the 
same hand in architectural detail 
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Ol, LY a promise of Spring comes through the open 

casement while March blusters and a rollicking wind 
buffets the outswung sash. 

Securely it is held against the sudden gusts, 
smoothly and silently it is opened and closed, and 
instantly adjusted. Equipped with Win-Dor Hardware 
all casement windows are made as convenient as they 
are beautiful. Win-Dor Operators and casement 
Stays afford perfect control. They are automatic and 
positive locking. They are inconspicuous and inex- 
pensive. Win-Dor installation will make your windows 
easy to adjust, safe to leave open, and trouble-free at 
all times. 

Win-Dor Hardware is available in 
various finishes to match any window trim and can 
be seen and purchased at most hardware 
stores and all steel sash dealers. 


WinDor 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 






THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
402-D North Wood Street * Chicago, Illinois 


CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 
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Every- 
thing is touched with it—from rolling 


oLor has invaded the kitchen. 


pins to ranges. Gone is the gloom of yes- 
terday—and the endless drudgery. 


Of course your new kitchen will be one of 
these modern little ‘“‘work-shops.” And of 
course it will be lighted by P&S Alabax 
fixtures of porcelain—in the color of your 
choice. A damp cloth cleans them and 
they wear a life-time. You pay a little 
more for Alabax but—you pay only once. 


A brochure picturing the many lovely Ala- 
baz styles and color combinations, for every 
room in the house, is yours for the asking. 


PASS & SEYMOUR, Inc. 


Solvay Station 


Division B Syracuse, N. Y. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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New Sty Les In GARDENING 
(Continued from page 353) 


and pattern, the little courts and 
gardens might have been carried 
out by the most commonplace 
and conventional of garden mak- 
ers. Their work shows an utter 
lack of interest or understanding 
of plant life and the myriad ways 
it might reénforce their ideas and 
lend them a charm now usually 
lacking. The nearest approach 
to this by a garden designer is 
shown, so far as I know, in the 
work of M. Guévrékian, who has 
worked with M. Mallet-Stevens. 
His work might be described as 
compositions in geometry — not 
merely the so-called geometrical 
patterns which would be more 
exactly called plane-geometrical, 
but compositions of cubes, pyr- 
amids, cylinders, and spheres. 
Where dirt will hold, it is moulded 
in strangely scalloped terraces. 
Where it won’t hold, concrete is 
called in to help, and little com- 
partments of rigid shapes and 
sizes raised above each other 


singly or in tiers are filled with — 


water, bedding plants, turf, or 
colored stones, as the distribution 
of colors may require. They have 
a weird fascination and prove that 
even gardens can be rudely sim- 
plified to the elementary spheres, 
cylinders, cones, and so forth, 
which Cézanne maintained to be 
the least common denominators 
of all form. 


THER designers have tried to 
practise some of the same mo- 
tives, but more timidly. M. Pierre 
Legrain uses solid geometry simi- 
larly. His plans are as amusing as 
a cubist painting — more so to 
the landscape architect who knows 
what they mean. But M. Le- 
grain is a_horticulturist. He 
realizes the limitations of plants. 
His work seems to show that from 
time to time he really likes to see 
a plant have its own way. In the 
modernistic garden designer this 
is a fatal weakness. Notwith- 
standing his lightning-zigzag- 
edged walks and borders, his 
clipped trees and hedges, his ar- 
bitrary triangular banks, nature 
has stepped in and softened all 
the edges. In spite of his plan, 
the result fails to look much 
different from anything the rest 
of us might do. 
André and Paul Vera have given 


us two stimulating books about 
the design of modern gardens. 
They have an important talent 
in adapting plant forms to achieve 
their patterns. And their patterns 
are strongly influenced by mod- 
ernistic thought. At bottom, 
nevertheless, their design rests on 
French classic garden principles 
and refuses to look odd or inap- 
propriate. One is inclined to 
think of them rather, in company 
with M. Gréber and M. Forestier, 
as modern rather than modern- 
istic. 


ERHAPS it would be better to 
think of them as stylistic con- 
temporaries of M. Albert Laprade. 
M. Laprade, too, holds by the 
best French tradition in ground 
plan and with the less extreme 
modernists in pattern. He, too, 
must understand the limitations 
of plants. For while he ‘beds’ 
them and clips them, he never 
uses them for effects that thev 
can’t furnish. When he wants a 
ten-foot water lily, he makes it 
with metal leaves and illuminated 
glass flowers. In fact, it is M. 
Laprade’s constant use of lights as 
accents all through his parterres 
and in his fountains that places 
him in the front rank of modern 
designers — one whose work can 
be enjoyed by really quite old- 
fashioned people and yet leads 
the way to many an innovation. 
Someone must tell us about new 
styles in garden design in the 
Northern countries. They have 
done admirably in their archi- 
tecture. They seem to have as- 
similated extremely modernistic 
simplifications gracefully and well. 
It is reasonable that this should 
be so, because much in their 
old buildings looks ‘modernistic’ 
when one runs about with new 
labels for old wares. The Ad- 
miralty at Leningrad (1806), the 
Naidjonow palace in Moscow 
(1820), look curiously modern- 
istic, as does many an old build- 
ing in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 
So the newer things are done 
there without forcing, —a great 
advantage, — just as we do them 
here in our skyscrapers. I don’t 
know their gardens. From photo- 
graphs and what is reported, they 
must have both novelty and 
charm. 
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Reduces costs... makes Indiana 

Limestone practicable for any 

sort of residence construction. 
Write for full information. 


NDIANA Limestone is the stone you 

see in modern office buildings ... the 
finest churches and collegiate structures. 
Now a new method of preparing, handling 
and using this beautiful natural building 
material makes it entirely practicable also 
for moderate cost residences. 


For only 5% to 6% more, you can build 
of Indiana Limestone and thus have a home 
far beyond the ordinary in beauty, perma- 
nence, low upkeep cost and re-sale value. 

Indiana Limestone is used both as a 
facing over brick or hollow tile; or as a 
veneer over wood stud frame. The stone 
1S sawed in our quarries into strips four 
inches thick, These are shipped to the 
building site. There the mason’s helper 
with the aid of an electric Carborundum 
saw or ordinary hand-saw breaks them into 
lengths. The stone facing is then built up 
either by stone-masons or bricklayers. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
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This photograph shows how Indiana Limestone 
is now used as a veneer facing, the same as 


brick, stucco or wood. 


The more expensive cut stone is used fot 
trim only. Or it may be omitted entirely. 
No carefully prepared drawings are nec- 
essary. Our free booklet will show you 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
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Residence, Evanston, Ill. Stanley Peterson, 
Architect. Built of Variegated Indiana Lime- 
stone Random Ashlar. 


examples of houses built this way. Many 
interesting variations in the use of stone 
in this manner are possible. 


Write for booklet 


We'll gladly send you full information 
about the use of Indiana 
Limestone Random Ash- 
lar for residences. Just 
ask for our booklet on 
the convenient coupon 
below. 
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éarly American 


Aresistible Peauty 


that has lived and endured 


It was in the long winter evenings of 
the early 18th century that hardened 
hands, familiar alike with broadaxe, 
plough and musket, fashioned the 
first Early American furniture. Rigor- 
ous times demanded comfort with 
strength and simplicity. But in these 
settler-craftsmen was the soul of the 
artist. They created a distinct style, 
they implanted a quaint, irresistible 
beauty that lived and endured. 


These original masterpieces have long 
since found their way to valued col- 
Jections. Many to the museum of the 
Stickley Shops at Fayetteville. And 
here, patriarchal craftsmen are faith- 
fully reproducing the originals in 
their natural woods and finishes that 
the artistry of our forefathers may 
grace our homes. 


So today those who recognize quality, 
value authenticity and treasure 
beauty, choose Early American bear- 
ing the Stickley of Fayetteville name. 


On display by the better dealers 


Write L.& J. G. Sticklev, Fayetteville, 
N. Y. tor vour copy of the attractive 
Stickley Booklet **B."’ 


Tourists welcome at factory showrooms 
five miles east of Syracuse on main fu ig 
2 2 / Kt > 
highway — Route 5. / ay 


Also displayed by Lake 
Placid Club, Adirondacks 





BUILT BY 


STICKLEY 


OF FAYETTEVILLE 
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A TwENTIETH-CENTURY RooFr GARDEN 
_ (Continued from page 321) 





THIS APARTMENT HOUSE at No. 1 Fifth Avenue provides 
many roof terraces, but none so spacious as the southeastern one on the 
twentieth floor, located to the right in the photograph, on the second set- 
back. The historic homes of Washington Square North and the Washing- 
ton Arch are in the foreground 


longue of reed — nicknamed ‘the 
wheelbarrow’ — has handles and 
wheels so that it may be easily 
moved into the sun or out of it, as 
the weather suggests. A low 
couch-settee and duchesse in two 
sections, also for lounging, and a 
comfortable small chair, are all of 
reed, trimmed with rattan in bril- 
liant colors, and cushioned even 
more gavly with striped rain- 
proof fabrics. Small roundabout 
chairs, for small persons, and little 
stools are painted a solid red; 
metal chairs with lively springing 


a ae 


strap work are a pea-green trim- 
med with red, as is the large 
circular metal table; a stunning 
big, colorfully striped sun umbrella 
is cut square. Add tea and some 
Annapolis midshipmen and their 
sweethearts, Pinard, Méchante, | 
and Laurelei Lee frisking about, | 
the radio or phonograph sonorous 
from within, the host — a soldier 
at home from his wars — and hos- 
tess, —as lively as a wood nymph 
and quite as charming, —and New 
York is really not so bad in sum- 
mer, when everyoue is out of town. | 








Tue Latest 1n Lawn SEEDs 
(Continued from page 326) 


square feet. The last species will 


eventually survive, making a 
handsome light green turf of 
remarkable texture, since the 


leaves are very fine and there is 
no indication of rough stalks 
under turf conditions. Rough- 
stalked meadow grass has been 


used in Europe for years, but not 
until recently has it come to the 
front as the finest of all shade 
grasses for lawns north of the 
latitude of the Ohio River. In 
the extreme northern part of the 
United States the species has 
displayed some tendency to win- 
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“-_ Radiator (1) comes installed in a 
t.  steel case (2) more substantial than 
f.. the wall itself. The complete unit 
\°- is ready to install in any standard 
wall or partition. Note the instal- 
lation at left, with radiator in the 
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plastered wall under window. 
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odern simplicity demands 


radiators in the wall! 


| of line, harmony of color, elimi- 
nation of useless detail — these, we know, are 
the very essentials of smart interior decoration. 
But how may we secure these qualities if space- 
taking radiators are permitted to interfere? Im- 
possible, say authorities on interior planning. 
There is a better way to heat your rooms! 
The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, perma- 
nently sealed behind plastered wall or partition, 
offers every advantage of finest radiator heat 
...and yet... not an inch of it protrudes into 
the room! It is out of the picture—out of the 


THE HERMAN NELSON 


CORPORATION, MOLINE, 


way. You are free to place your furniture as 
your taste dictates—free to plan a truly consis- 
tent color scheme. 

And note this: the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator has no joints of any kind to eventu- 
ally leak steam or water. Once installed, you 
need never give it another thought. 

If you can afford Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiators, you cannot afford to be without them. 
Learn why they are being adopted for resi- 
dences, apartments and office buildings by many 
of America’s foremost architects. Simply mail 
the coupon for complete information. 
ILLINOTS 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for Over 20 Years 





CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 


BELFAST, ME. 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
SCRANTON 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK CITY CHARLOTTE, N.C. TOLEDO 
UTICA GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS 
BUFFALO SAGINAW CHICAGO 


DES MOINES 


PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 


2 Sales and Service o 





PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
VANCOUVER 


DALLAS 
OMAHA 
EMPORIA 
KANSAS CITY 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 


BIRMINGHAM DENVER TORONTO 
ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
MEMPHIS SPOKANE 


RADIATOR 
For Steam, Hot Water, Vapor or Vacuum Heating 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Moline, Illinois 


Please send me the illustrated book Number 
31. Tam planning to build a... 


containing approximately.................... rooms. 


Name... 
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Another Advance 
in leadership 


The New 
WS-KRIGHT 
















SIX COACH 
1045 


Coupe $1045; Sedan $1145; Touring 
$1045; Roadster $1045. Wire wheels 
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7 included. Prices f.0. b. Toledo, Ohio, 
and specifications subject to change 

without nolice. Equipment, other Sra 
than standard, extra. pe 
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The most beautiful, largest and most powerful ee 
« © S the 
Knight-engined car ever offered at such low prices rae 
thriy 
¥ TI 

HROUGH quantity production, improv- _ is notable for the velvet smoothness, silent ft 
ed manufacturing and merchandising power, rugged stamina, sustained high resul 
methods, and volume sales, it is now speed, flashing activity, marked economy time 
possible to present the largest, most stylish and increasing efficiency which have won towa 
and most powerful Willys-Knight Six ever for the patented double sleeve-valve cage lawn 
offered at so low a price—a value that 15 high regard with America’s most ex- resul 
breaks through the cost barrier! perienced motorists. sOWil 
Fashioned to the minute, the new Willys- — waert ee — _ 
Knight Six is distinguished by sweep and = 3” 00 ee nat eee ee | Se pray 
& . . / first glance will reveal its beauty of design. this i 
verve of line, harmony of color, perfect sym- Ani A ‘ll 1 ith of tast anne 
metry and proportion that make it the Po pon eet a a oisamarnen tly ll fi 
outstanding creation of today’s style spe-  ‘Y) @ppomntments- PT We shift; 
ukaiiete. simplify the problem of deciding what car shift 
your next one shall be. And the low price tend 
And of course, the new Willys-Knight Six _—_- will win your instant decision. i 
the n 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO ci 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA - 
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A STRIKING OBJECT LESSON in the value of rolling new 
grass seedings. Note the wagon tracks, two months after the grass was 
seeded 


ter-kill during particularly severe 
seasons. 

Many people desire to include 
some clover in their seed mixtures, 
since the nitrogen-forming nodules 
on the roots increase soil fertility 
at no extra expense. For this 
purpose white clover is best, but 
it should not constitute over 5 per 
cent of the mixture. However, 
where sulphate of ammonia is 
used as a lawn fertilizer, and tests 
have shown this to be among the 
best of all lawn fertilizers on 
account of its ability to dis- 
courage weeds and increase the 
stand of grass, clover will soon 
disappear under the acid reaction 
of the sulphate. This may not be 
true, however, where lawns are 
sprinkled with hard water, since 
the lime overcomes the acid 
reaction of the sulphate and 
permits both clover and weeds to 
thrive. 

The time of seeding new lawns 
has an important bearing on 
results. Although spring is the 
time when our thoughts turn 
toward growing things and most 


lawns are seeded, far better 
results are secured when the 
sowing is done in early fall, 


usually during late August or 
early September. The reason for 
this is that most species of trouble- 
some lawn weeds naturally start 
growth during the spring, and by 
shifting the seeding date the 
tender young grass is largely 
relieved from competition with 
the more robust weeds. Many of 
the weeds that do start with fall- 
seeded grass perish during the 
winter. 

On account of the large amount 
of low-grade lawn seed on the 


market that is made up mainly of 
timothy, a species that readily 
winterkills, the practice of re- 
seeding every year has become 
common. Where good seed is 
used in the first place, reseeding 
(except in bare spots) is time and 
money largely wasted. Where 
there is any kind of a stand of 
bluegrass at all, much _ better 
results can be secured with fer- 
tilizer than with seed. 

Before seeding the upper inch 
of soil should be raked a number 
of times in order to destroy weed 
seeds and prepare a fine seed bed. 
After sowing the importance of 
rolling to compact the soil around 
the fine grass seeds can hardly be 
overestimated. An excellent dem- 
onstration of the value of rolling 
freshly seeded grass recently oc- 
curred on a lawn at Lafayette, 
Indiana, on which the seed had 
merely been broadcasted on the 
surface and not rolled. Shortiv 
afterward someone walked over 


the new seeding, compacting the 


soil, and two months later each 
footstep was clearly marked by 
a vigorous stand of grass com- 
pared with the sparse growth on 
the remainder of the area. 

Next to bluegrass the only 
other important lawngrasses in 
the northern half of the United 
States are the bentgrasses. One 
of these, the carpet bent, rarely 
goes to seed, consequently the 
seed is not commercially available. 
Instead it is planted by means of 
stolons, which are nothing in the 
world but pieces of the creeping 
root cut into sections varying from 
a half inch to an inch in length. 
When scattered on the surface of 
the ground during early Septem- 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 

















Again we say— 














SUPREME *SECURITY 


O fasten and secure doors. To 

keep out those not entitled to 
enter. That is what locks are meant 
to do. 

To do what locks are meant to do 
and do it quietly and supremely 
well over long periods of time. That 
is what Corbin cylinder locks—the 
product of 80 years’ experience in 
lock-making—will do. 

And they do more. For if you 
would like to be able to open all 


If you would lik ?to knou hou and 
ler locks give su- 


why Corbin cyli 
preme security ask our Department 
B-3to send you our booklet K-169. 





New York 


* your locks with one key and still 
have individual keys for each lock, 
Corbin master-keyed cylinder locks 
will enable you to do so. 

When your home, your office, 
your garage is equipped with Corbin 
cylinder locks intruders are apt to 
find easier modes of entry than 
through the Corbin-guarded door. 

Cylinder locks are but one of 
many Corbin items. All come in 
many styles and designs. All are 
Good Hardware—Corbin. 


BRITAIN 


P. & F.CORBIN “88" CGNNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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Courtesy of the Manufacturers of Kittenger Distinctive Furniture 


The Safest Test of Quality 
in Buying Furniture 


OR anyone of discriminating taste, 

a single test can serve infallibly as 
proof of furniture quality. If furniture 
is of genuine walnut on all exposed 
surfaces, you can buy with the assur- 
ance that you are getting true quality 
and enduring beauty. 


For when the makers insist upon using 
walnut, and refuse to resort to a sub- 
stitute, they can be relied upon to 
match the quality of real walnut with 
the quality of their design, their work- 
manship, their finish. 


If you would fortify yourself with the 
ability to discriminate unfailingly be- 
tween walnut and its imitations, just 
write us for our brochure ‘‘The Story of 
American Walnut.” It will explain 
certain simple distinctions that forever 
after will enable you to recognize wal- 
nut when you see it and to detect its 
imitations . . . . Another interesting 
pamphlet contains many suggestions 
for those who would like to use walnut’s 
matchless beauty for panelling or inte- 
rior trim. 





AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 

Room 2309, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me your booklet describing the means by 
which I can readily distinguish between genuine Ameri- 
can Walnut and its imitations... also the full story of 
walnut’s use in fine furniture through the ages. 


Cc] Check here if you also desire ‘‘American Walnut for 
Panelling and Interior Trim.”’ 
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ber, covered very lightly with rich 
soil, and thoroughly watered, the 
stolons take root and rapidly 
grow into a compact sod that is 
the envy of all. This is the grass 
that has risen into instant popu- 
larity for golf greens. Although 
capable of making wonderfully 
rich turf, carpet bent requires a 
great deal of care and is not as well 
suited for the average home lawn 
as bluegrass. 

Another creeping type of bent- 
grass that may be started from 
seed is seaside bent, also called 
cocoos, the seed of which is now 
being produced in commercial 
quantities on the Pacific Coast. 
Although the seed is more expen- 
sive than the  bluegrass-redtop 
combination, seaside bent is an 
excellent lawngrass, particularly 
when given the proper care and 
attention. 

Where the soil is sandy, it is a 
difficult problem to secure a good 
stand of grass. On sandy soils 
where bluegrass has failed, seeding 
to Rhode Island bent is frequent- 
ly successful. Rhode Island bent 
does not possess a creeping habit 
of growth, but it sometimes makes 
an excellent turf under conditions 
unfavorable to bluegrass. On 
sandy soils a mixture of equal 
parts of Rhode Island bent and 
red fescue, another fine-leaved 
species, can well be recommended. 
Most of the bent seeds on the 
market are of the Rhode Island 
variety. The so-called colonial 
bent seed is the same variety 
grown in New Zealand. Practi- 
cally all Rhode Island bent seed 
produced in North America comes 
from New England, particularly 
Rhode Island, and Canada. 
Throughout its native New Eng- 
land some Rhode Island bent 
seed should always be included in 
lawn mixtures, since it eventually 
becomes the dominant species, 
even when seeded with bluegrass. 
This, of course, is not true else- 
where. 

To sum up the whole situation, 
the best all-around seed mixture 


for the average northern lawn is 
one part of redtop and three parts 
of Kentucky bluegrass, to which 
another part of annual ryegrass 
may be added where very quick 
turf is desired, and a dash of white 
clover if wanted. To anyone 
willing to go to the initial expense 
and the time and care necessary 
to maintain it, a carpet-bent lawn 
planted from stolons instead of 
seed will produce the finest of all 
turf, but carpet bentgrass cannot 
stand the same amount of abuse 
and neglect as bluegrass. For 
sandy soils and for New England 
lawns, Rhode Island bent gives 
excellent results. 

These are the standard turf 
grasses in America to-day. It is 
a serious mistake to be misled into 
purchasing so-called ‘new’ lawn 
mixtures for which the most 
extravagant claims are made and 
outrageous prices asked. For 
example, not long ago ‘Herbz 
Prati’ appeared on the market, 
hailed as the ‘world’s most 
beautiful bluegrass’ that will 
make a ‘lawn in thirty days 
anywhere,’ at the ridiculously 
high price of one dollar and a half 
per pound. On analysis it was 
found to contain mainly meadow 
fescue, an undesirable turf species, 
Italian ryegrass, timothy, and 
weed seeds, all cheap seeds that 
should not sell for over thirty 
cents a pound. The same thing 
was found to be true regarding 
‘Hirbe Mira,’ another lawn fake 
advertised to give ‘a wonderful 
growth of grass in thirty days, 
shade or sunshine.’ At least one 
of the companies engaged in this 
illegitimate lawn-seed business 
was indicted by the government 
two years ago, but the fraud is 
continuing merrily on, due in 
large measure to the lack of in- 
formation regarding grass seeds on 
the part of the average consumer. 

Knowing just what species to 
purchase, then practising home 
mixing of high-grade seed, is one 
way to be assured of a good start 
with the home lawn. 
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painted to keep out the rain and 
should be ventilated underneath 
to prevent rot. 

A buckled floor is almost im- 
possible to drive back to its 
original position even after it has 
dried out. The boards are sprung 


and warped, and often the ton- 
gued-and-grooved joints are dam- 
aged. The same thing may hap- 
pen to wood sheathing used on 
walls for wainscoting, if it is 
exposed to dampness. In fact, 
this is not an uncommon sight in 
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Original Copper Etching ¢ by Chas. A. Barker 


These LL a “Sy costly Che Yole pale ay 
Yf you did not know the pilee— 


From whatever viewpoint you regard il —wwhether rich appearance, luxu= 
ious i brilliant perfor if lid k I 
rious appointment or briluant periormance —uU you aid not know the 


. = Wt . 4 
price of the Greater I ludson you would SAY, ‘There is A very costly car, 
* rs *K 
On the standard chassis nine models are offered — the Coach, Standard Sedan, Coupe 
7 
Roadster, Phaeton, Town Sedan, Convertible ( oupe, Landau Sedan and Victoria, ranging 
from $1095 to $1500 at factory. On the long chassis there are five models — the +-passen- 
ger Sport Phaeton, the 7 =passenger Phaeton, the 5=passenger Club Sedan, the 7=passenger 
§ F / S S S 
Sedan and the 7 =passenger Limousine, with a price range from $1850 to $2100 at factory. 
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«coooRiddance 


to BAD 


Rubbish 


Why should you keep 
garbage around your 
home? Disease menace! 
Why any trash heap or 
rubbish? Fire hazard! 
Garbage, rubbish, trash, 
should all be disposed of 
The Decent Way—déurn 
it with gas. INCINOR, 
the Home Incin- 
erator, burns it, 
bushels at a time, 
down toa handful 
of odorless, steri- 
lized ashes—quick- 


ly, cleanly, cheaply 
—with gas. For 


a small sum you 





The Decent Way 


can equip your home with 
this Health Guard, Fire 
Protection, Modern Con- 
venience. Installs as easily 
as a gas range, in your 
basement. Good neighbors 
do it The Decent Way, 
with IncINoR, the Home 
Incinerator. See it at your 
gas office, the 
INCINOR dealer in 
your community, 
or write us for 
full information. 
Home Incinera- 
tor Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin. 


INCINOR reduces wet garbage, trash, and rubbish to 
a few handfuls of clean, odorless, sterilized ash, Can 
be installed in any house, old or new, in a few minutes. 
No bother—simply press the lighter button and gas 
flame does the rest. Exciusive patented features in- 
sure complete incineration. Will not attract vermin; 


nothing ‘‘built-in.”” 


INCINOR is made in sizes 


for all homes and institutions. 


RECTOR 


THE HOME INCINERATOR 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE... RUBBISH..TRASH 


@: 
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HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY, Name... 


Dept. F3, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send me your free booklet ““The Decent Way.” 
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basements. Much of this may be 
avoided by painting the backs of 
the sheathing before nailing to the 
wall. 

Of the various kinds of flooring, 
oak is undoubtedly the most in 
demand, especially quartered oak. 
The popular conception of the 
advantage of quartered-oak floor- 
ing as compared with plain oak 
is based wholly on appearances. 
To be sure, the grain of quartered 
oak can be finished to make one 
of our most beautiful floors, but 
this is not the only advantage it 
has. Quarter-sawed flooring, 
whether it be oak or any other 
kind of wood, shrinks and swells 
about 33 per cent less than flat- 
sawed, or plain, flooring. In 
addition to this, quarter-sawed 
flooring is less inclined to twist 
and warp, and its edge grain 
offers considerably more resist- 
ance to wear than the flat grain 
of plain flooring. 

Maple flooring will stand more 
abuse than oak, or any other kind 
of flooring for that matter, espe- 
cially in kitchens, halls, and so 
forth. Proof of this'is seen in the 
fact that maple is considered the 
best wood for factory floors. 
On the other hand, maple does 
not have the beautiful grain of 
oak flooring. 

There is probably more dif- 
ference in the wearing qualities 
of the various grades of yellow- 
pine flooring than of any other 
kind of wood. Soft, flat-sawed 
vellow-pine flooring is often the 
cheapest and poorest kind of 
flooring on the market; whereas 
hard, edge-grain (quarter-sawed) 
pine makes a hard, durable floor, 
capable of receiving a beautiful 
finish. The grain of the latter has 
the appearance of straight, nar- 
row ribbons, alternately light and 
dark, as shown in Figure 1. 
The grain of flat-sawed pine has 
the appearance of waves and 
concentric circles and ovals, one 
outside the other, the layers or 
ribbons being tapered and of 
varying widths. See Figure 3. 


S you pass from one room to 
another in inspecting a house, 

take notice if each door will stay 
in the position where it is stopped. 
If the doors are carelessly hung, 
or if the partitions or frames are 
not perfectly plumb, the doors 
are apt to swing open or shut of 
their own accord. Nothing is 
more annoying in a house than 
to have to place chairs against the 
doors to keep them open; yet it is 
surprising to see how often doors 
are improperly hung. To remedy 
this fault requires a further outlay 


of money. Sometimes it is im- 
possible to remedy it. 

Notice if any doors are badly 
warped or sprung. Such doors can 
seldom be straightened, and often 
fit into the frame so badly as to 
make latching and locking im- 
possible. Remember, after you 
have moved into your new home 
you will be reminded of these 
things day after day, as you go 
about the house. You may dis- 
cover many defects after you 
move in, unless you conduct your 
inspection tours systematically 
and with your eyes wide open. 
Even the smallest defects are 
sometimes a constant source of 
annoyance. 

The thickness of doors has 
much to do with their ability to 
keep their shape under trying 
circumstances. Interior doors 
should never be less than one and 
three-eighths inches thick; in 
the more expensive house they 
are usually one and three-quarters 
inches thick. All exterior doors 
should be at least one and three- 
quarters inches thick. Builders 
seldom make the front door less 
than this thickness, but they 
often make the balcony or rear 
doors only one and three-eighths 
inches thick. Doors as thin as 
this are much more liable to 
warp, twist, sag, and split. 

Dampness and zero tempera- 
tures on the outside and a hot 
dry atmosphere on the inside, 
simultaneously, are everyday con- 
ditions which tax the qualities of 
a door to its uttermost, and are 
conditions which a door is rightly 
expected to withstand without 
showing much evidence of de- 
preciation. Only a door at least 
one and three-quarters inches 
thick has any chance of standing 
this test year after year. 

Thresholds, or doorsills, or 
‘carpet strips,’ as they are some- 
times erroneously called, may or 
may not be provided in the house. 
Although their use is largely a 
matter of choice, they have 
certain advantages as well as 
disadvantages, which it might 
be well to enumerate here. When 
a door is closed, a_ threshold 
makes a much tighter joint. This 
is an advantage, especially in the 
case of closets and also in the case 
of doors between heated rooms and 
unheated rooms, such as between 
living-rooms and enclosed porches 
and between certain rooms on the 
upper floors. 

The advantage of having a 
threshold to make a closet more 
dust-proof is offset by the dif- 
ficulty in sweeping out a closet 
floor over the threshold. The 
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eauty and comfort can both 
be wired into your room 


AN you place the furniture in 
C your living room just where you 
want it—and have lamps to light the 
large chairs and the couch? Can you 
give your decorative ideas full play 
—or are you hampered by insuffi- 
cient convenience outlets? Only by 
having plenty of outlets, correctly 
placed, can you achieve real beauty 
of arrangement—and the very great- 
est comfort. 


You must, of course, be able to plug 
in your cleaner at several points in 
the room, and you'll no doubt want 
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; ee Whether you are building a 
i new home or rejuvenating 
i | an old one, you should 
: | plan your wiring with fore- 
ij | Sight and care. Write us for 
\ N | helpful booklet W-103. 
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one of those modern electric clocks. 
Consider all these points carefully 
when you plan your home. . . and 
remember that the General Electric 
Wiring System provides skilfully 
planned and adequate wiring for 
every room in your house. It gives 
you the comfortable assurance that 
all the wiring materials, hidden be- 
hind your walls, are the product of 
General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 





MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


* BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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floorings, too 


must be 
smart--voguish! 







“SICILY” 


Sealex Linoleum 
_ No. 6141 
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“Rajan”—an attractive Karnean Marbled design in 9"' square tiles. Sealex Linoleum No. 3042 


LOORINGS in keeping with the vogue of colorful furnish- 

ings ... patterns so rich and lovely that you’ll marvel at their 
smartness ... want them for every room in the home! The chic 
up-to-dateness of Sealex Linoleums is of itself enough to win your 
lasting admiration. But — these lincleums are stain-proof and 
spot-proof, too! They laugh at dust and dirt. tes 
“MERMAID” Sealex Linoleum No. 3043 . 







For Sealex Linoleums are manufactured by a revolutionary new 
method, known as the Sealex Process, which tightly seals the tiny pores 
of the material against dirt and spilled things. Everyday household 


accidents never mar the velvety richness of the beautiful colorings. “HADLEY” 

‘ ; Sealex Linoleum 
Remember the name Sealex when you are buying your linoleum. There No. 3/4207 
is a type for every interior — home, shop or public building. All Sealex y 
Linoleums whether richly patterned Inlaids, Embossed, two-toned Jaspé, 
Romanesgq, Plain or Battleship can be readily identified by the Sealex 


Shield which appears every few yards on the face of the goods. 





Concoteum.Nairn inc , Gen’l Office: Kearny, N.J. New York Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas New Orleans Atlanta 


SEALEX TINGrEetwMs 


REE — A valuable handbook on home-decoration by Winnifred Fales. Selector comes with the book, Write to Congoleum - Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


Contains many helpful suggestions on home decoration. A Color Scheme for a free copy — or use this coupon. (Please print name and aduress clearly.) 
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solution lies in raising the closet 
floor to the height of the thresh- 
old; in this case the last board 
of the raised floor forms the 
threshold. There is scarcely any 
added expense to this method, 
and it is often practised by those 
builders who have a keen eve for 
the many small items which 
affect the convenience and liv- 
ableness of a house and lighten 
the housewite’s daily tasks. 

A threshold undoubtedly im- 
proves the appearance of an 
opening if the door is closed. 
Its advantage at other times is 
doubtful. Some people object to 
thresholds on account of the 
danger of tripping over them and 
their tendency to wear faster than 
the rest of the floor, and become 
shabby. One point to remember, 
however, if you want thresholds 
and they are not installed in a 
house, is that it is a simple and 
inexpensive job to install them; 
but if vou object to thresholds and 
are planning to remove them from 
the house you buy, vou are very 
likely to meet with difficulties in 
patching the hole under the 
threshold where the flooring does 
not meet closely. 


UTSIDE doors should by all 

means have a sill raised up 
from two to six inches above the 
porch floor to lessen the possibility 
of rain and snow being driven under 
the door. Where the entrance is 
unusually well protected by a wide 
porch, the porch floor is some- 
times kept level with the finished 
floor inside the house, in which 
case an ordinary threshold is 
used. This, however, is a cheaper 
form of construction and is not 
recommended. In any case, be 
sure the bottom of the door is 
kept high enough off the floor 
to allow the door to swing over 
the carpet or rug. 

Base knobs or floor stops should 
be provided wherever necessary 
to prevent the door knob from 
striking the plastering and in- 
juring it and the wallpaper. 
These are often completely for- 
gotten until the broken plaster 
and damaged wallpaper hang out 
their distress signals. So save 
yourself this annovance and con- 
sequent repair bills by seeing that 
these base knobs are provided; 
if of wood they should match the 
finish of the wood to which they 
are attached. Considering their 
value in the home, their cost is 
slight; most builders would gladly 
install them to consummate a 
sale. 

The baseboards should fit 
tightly against the floor and make 








neat joints at the corners and with 
all other portions of the woodwork 
with which they come in contact. 
Poor joints and cracks in base- 
boards are not only an evesore, 
but they admit an unbelievable 
amount of draft and dust and are 
on the whole indications of care- 
less workmanship. In many lo- 
calities it is customary to nail a 
small moulding, called a shoe 
moulding or sub-base, to the floor 
to close the joint between the 
baseboard and the floor; it can be 
finished to match either the base 
or the floor. The moulding nailed 
to the top of the base should 
make a tight joint with the wall. 

The same rule applies to casings, 
picture moulding, cornices, and 
so forth. A very good place to 
judge the quality of workmanship 
in the interior woodwork is at the 
joints in the door and window 
casings. At the corners where the 
sides and tops meet is a com- 
paratively long conspicuous joint, 
whether it be square or mitred, 
that is, cut on a forty-five-degree 
angle. If the framework of the 
house settles badly, the door and 
window casings and frames are 
very apt to be thrown out of 
square; if this condition exists, 
the joints at the corners of the 
casings are the first to break the 
news. Possibly the joints were 
carelessly made in the first place. 
If the woodwork was insufficiently 
seasoned when installed, and 
dried out later, the resulting 
shrinkage makes these joints 
very conspicuous; the wider the 
woodwork, the greater the shrink- 
age and the wider the cracks at 
the joints. Very often shrinkage 
in wood will make wide cracks in 
joints that were originally perfect. 


F woodwork is installed in a house 

too soon after the plastering 
is finished, the dry wood absorbs 
water like a sponge; later it dries 
out again, leaving open joints at 
intersections. Examine the walls 
around window and door frames. 
Dust streaks indicate that the 
joints between the frames and 
the walls are poor and permit the 
dust-laden air to blow in. Wood- 
work in general should present a 
smooth even surface, free from 
raised grain, furry grain, ripples, 
or other planing-mill defects. 
Marks and dents from hammer 
blows should not appear on the 
surface. All nail holes, splits, 
and other cavities and depressions 
in the surface should be con- 
cealed with putty. All cupboard 
and other doors should work 
smoothly and fit their frames 
snugly without binding. 
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“Ts Your Husband 











Asks Bess 2n 
that Witching 
House Bookze, 
from which 
this 7s taken. 





i The Sh 
\ Gitdung © 


\ (ouse 


“TS your husband that way too? 
What makes them act like 
that? 















There's for instance, the way he 
sprung on me the buying of this old 
Witching House. I'm ashamed to 
admit it, but I certainly did lose my 
temper. I went right at Jim and told 
him how when he bought his car, 
he made all kinds of investigations 
as to the engine, the differential and 
the labedo Cif there is such a thing). 


“But when it came to putting in a 
heating system, on which our com- 
fort depended for at least seven 
months, he just off hand signed a 
contract for a heating system. 


“To which he rather crackly-like 
replied :"" — 


What he said was just plain 
horse sense. The kind that you 
can hitch to your heating prob- 
lem and be sure of the right 
answer. It’s told about in a 
most human readable way in 
the Witching House Bookie. 
Send for it. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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loonderhiul 
COLOR PERMANENCE’ 
FIRE SAFETY — 
in Foresthlend lace Bricks 


Ti. 


build...i 


home you plan to 
twell planned and 


of good dgsign to save both on 
first cosagnd upkeep expense? 
Before build consider the 
advantages of Forestblend 








face brigk. This brick, of pat- 
ented 4éxture, is made in all 
the glgrious natural colors of 


imn leaf. Through its 
Mou can give your new 
hong the advantage of per- 
m nt color (it never needs 
reg@finting). Upkeep costs are 
lowgr and depreciation less. 
Thén, also, you have a fire- 
prpof home on which the in- 
rance rate is lower. 
Write today for ‘“‘Beauty in 
rick”? the Finzer Plan’ Book 
f homes, “‘built to be lived 


jh n’’. These have been designed 





by The Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau of 
United States, Inc. Each is 
architecturally correct and 
planned to give the utmost 
per dollar invested. The cost 
is only fifty cents. 

THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 


Members of American Face Brick Ass'n 
SUGARCREEK, OHIO 








restblend 


FINZER FACE BRICK 
















THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO., 
Dept. A, Sugarcreek, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your new 
1929 Plan Book. Enclosed find 50c for which 
please send this book to the following address 


Na anne 





Address ........ 
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Buyinc AN Honest House 
(Continued from page 361) 


Window sashes should not 
rattle, and yet they should not 
fit so tightly that they will stick 
or work hard. They should be 
properly balanced on weights to 
hold the window in any desired 
position, and hung with the cor- 
rect length of cord so that either 
sash will go entirely up to the 
top or down to the bottom. 

Casement windows are a very 
attractive feature of many houses, 
but unfortunately if they are 
made of wood it is difficult to 
construct them so as to be 
perfectly weather-tight without 
binding. Examine the joints, es- 
pecially where the sashes meet 
at the centre. See that the sashes 
are not badly warped; they can 
never be straightened, and warped 
sashes cannot be closed tight 
enough to keep out weather and 
drafts as they should. 

Steel casement sashes, however, 
do not have these objectionable 
features andare being incorporated 
into houses more and more every 
day as quantity production lowers 
the price. Their use is justified, 
moreover, because the best makes 
are more weatherproof than the 
average double-hung wood sash 
with weather stripping; they are 
fireproof; they will not rot, warp, 
swell, or stick, but operate freely 
at all times; they are durable and 
permanent, and neither the frame 
nor the sash can be split or splin- 
tered. The best steel casements 
are made with offset hinges which 
throw the hinged edge of the case- 
ment away from the frame when 
the sash is opened, thus permitting 
easy access to both sides of the 
glass for cleaning. Steel sashes 
are very desirable in the base- 


ment, provided they are kept well 
painted; they are gradually taking 
the place of wood frames and sash. 
See Figure 4. 


UTSIDE woodwork in general 

should present a surface im- 
pervious to rain and wind, and 
should consist of lumber which 
has not warped or split. Cracks, 
splits, opened joints, and very 
coarse or loose knots, all detract 
from the quality of the woodwork. 
They permit the entrance of 
drafts to chill the house, and of 
water to rot the wood and rust 
the nails. All outside woodwork 
should be reasonably smooth and 
free from defects in milling, 
dents, and hammer marks re- 
ceived on the job. Wood porch 
columns should be examined for 
opened joints and cracks; this is 
a very common fault found in wood 
porch columns, and a serious one, 
too, because these cracks can 
never be effectually stopped up. 
Often they admit enough rain 
to cause decay. Some provision 
should be made in the base of the 
column for air circulation, to 
prevent rot. Figure 6 shows one 
of several methods. Ornamental 
pressed-steel porch columns have 
many advantages over wood col- 
umns and are being used more 
and more. 

Wooden porch floors should be 
examined during, or soon after, 
a rain to see if they have suf- 
ficient pitch to prevent water 
from standing in puddles and 
rotting the flooring and _ the 
framework beneath. Canvas is a 
very desirable covering for wooden 
porch floors, but because of the 
extra cost it is usually not put on. 





A SymposituM ON MopERNISM IN DECORATION 
(Continued from page 307) 


with three rugs of three different peri- 
ods. These instances are only a few 
that might be cited, showing the 
affinity between older styles and good 
modern ones, In any traditional style 
characterized by restraint there are 
many examples designed in the same 
spirit that gives our modern style its 
individuality. 

Science has added lavishly to the 
long-accepted materials for decoration. 
Experimental use of these unfamiliar 
substances adds to our bewilderment 
in placing this new style, particularly 
that of the exotic school, which em- 
ploys much that seems impractical. 
The increased range of pure colors, in 
the hands of the unsophisticated, is 
not ‘easy on the eyes.’ The sincere 


determination of the ‘functional’ 
designer to avoid the superfluous and 
merely ornamental suggests a harsh- 
ness which we do not associate with 
decoration. 

It is confusing that the word ‘dec- 
oration’ — which actually means 
‘embellishment’ or ‘ornament’ — 
should be the name applied to what is 
really the stage setting of our activi- 
ties. Looked upon as scenery rather 
than as ornament, modern art be- 
comes understandable. Manners, 
clothes, transportation, amusements, 
architectural surroundings, have com- 
pletely changed in a few whirling 
years. The dearest things to-cay are 
time, space, and labor. An increasing 
army of persons of good taste must 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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17th CENTURY ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE, éy KENSINGTON 


The Delightfully Livable Quality of {7th Century Enslish Oak 
Furniture = and its /\ppropriateness in the /\merican Home 


HE delightfully livable quality of 17th Century simplest kind of decorative treatment set off as 
English oak furniture gives it a well-nigh uni- effectively as the richest panelling its delightfully 
versal appeal. No more practical piece was ever picturesque character. 
designed than the long, low dresser which meets ade- Kensington Furniture in the style is authentic 
quately the requirements for both sideboard and in every detail of design and is made of the solid 
side-table, while the draw-top refectory table is the oak by hand throughout in antique construction in 
perfect expression of convenience and hospitality. a manner to retain the character and the decorative 
Traditional interest gives this early English oak quality of old work, Long years of service only 
increase its charm. 


furniture, so expressive of Anglo-Saxon character, 
Kensington Furniture is made in all the decora- 


a natural place in our American homes. As the 
illustration indicates, plain wall surfaces and the tive stvles appropriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Ken- he . Write for illustrated 
AS a " ‘ Booklet Band pam- 
be arranged through eS ° Sa aan pAlet, “How Ken- 
: c ed 4 my Ty ‘ rs ver Tn = i \ ) T ry > 
your decorator or KENSINGTON FG OMPANY sington Furniture 
a 3 MANUFACTURERS , 
furniture dealer Deconarive Fuanrtus May Be Purchased” 
NEW YORK 


sington Furniture may 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 














ou or your . 
washer 7+ 7 
which should 
do the work 
on wash day? 


HE answer is clear—still many 

thousands of women work them- 
selves sick every wash-day, rinsing 
and wringing wet heavy clothes, do- 
ing the work their washer should 
do alone. 
After washing, many machines give 
up the job or at least force you to 
share the labor of rinsing and wring- 
ing. The Savage Wringerless Washer, 
with its special “Spin-Rinse, Spin- 
Dry” feature will do the whole job 
... washing, bluing, rinsing and spin- 
drying...in its one tub. Not once 
do you need to lift or handle the 
clothes in water. 
In 10 minutes a Savage Wringerless 
does complete, from hamper to line, 
a 10 |b. load or an entire week’s wash 
in an hour. 
Even though the Savage Wringerless 
does four-fold duty —it is absolutely 
simple to use. There is no possible 
chance of injuring either the oper- 
ator or the clothes. 
Send for the booklet describing this 
remarkable washer. It is free— Mail 
the coupon now. 


Made and Guaranteed by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION - UTicA, N. Y. 


SAVAGE 


WASHER &DRYER 


10 7 
17 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. * 
Please send Free booklet on your 
wringerless Savage. 


= SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING 


Name 
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A Symposium oN MopERNISM IN DECORATION 


(Continued from page 362) 


live in quarters which do not allow the 
gracious amplitude or lavish care that 
made the setting of a statelier age so 
charming. But they demand decora- 
tion just as satisfying. The fine arts, 
architecture especially, have estab- 
lished the theme; the applied arts 
must follow. Graphic arts, automobile 
decorators, Pullman cars, restaurants, 
theatres, hotels, steamships, even 
banks, are meeting the eager public 
interest. These expensive changes are 
made under an artist’s supervision. 
Never in this machine age has the 
creative designer been in such demand. 

Homes will be the last stronghold — 
we love to keep what is familiar, espe- 
cially when it is also beautiful. But 
the change is bound to come, a gradual 
assimilation of the new and revalua- 
tion of the old, just as every decorative 
stvle has finally arrived — by peaceful 
penetration, 


ihlabies de Voo 





S modernism going to last? If we 
mean is it going to last in the phase 
we are now passing through, one would 
say no, And yet undoubtedly some of 
it will, for a great deal of it is good, a 
great deal of it is practical, and it is 
representative of our time and our 
endeavor, We are expressing our- 
selves, and surely that is a step in the 
right direction. 

The best modernists are going back 
to first principles. They are using 
materials of our day,— steel, iron, 
and so forth, — not scorning to make 
things of beauty out of the baser, 
strictly utilitarian metals. The steam 
radiator, the most necessary and the 
most scorned thing in the house, is 
treated now not as something to be 
covered up, but as a necessity which 
should be accepted and made beautiful 
in itself. There is a constant effort 
being made to fit it into its surround- 
ings as an architectural part of the 
room. Even steam pipes | have seen 
treated as part of the rails of an open 
staircase and turned into a_ very 
decorative motif, besides serving the 
practical purpose of warming up the 
cold side of a very high-studded hall. 

We are very insistent on all the 
latest conveniences and labor-saving 
devices. They are our fetish. Our 
selves are expressed in stylizing them; 
and in expressing ourselves truly, like 
it or not, we are marking a period or an 
epoch. And are we not on the right 
road when we try to beautify the 
necessities as well as to simplify them? 
If, in time, we begin to see that utili- 
tarian objects can also be made beauti- 
ful, we shall be progressing as did our 
ancestors, if they happen to have been 
German or Hungarian or Swedish, 
who carved and painted their drying 
racks, their mangles, their cooking 
utensils, and made their moulds in 
lovely shapes. 

The thought occurs that our build- 
ings of to-day will not be the buildings 
of the future, that we are experiment- 
ing and thinking more of what is the 
expression of the moment than of 


permanence for the future. Out of this 
very daring of experimentation cannot 
help but come originality. Houses, 
shops, hotels, cafés, dressmakers, and 
milliners seem to have an urge to 
express a certain new form in design. 
They seem to reflect the craving of the 
people. It does not vet lay claims to 
be done for posterity, but for our- 
selves. But if we are all whole-heart- 
edly bent upon expressing ourselves 
instead of copying our forbears, we are 
at least on a truer track. 

Modern architecture is only an 
example of the movement that is so 
obvious to our vision and yet so diffi- 
cult to define. Its details appear to 
have something to say. Some of the 
work is revolutionary, some of it 
evolutionary; but surely any move- 
ment which so interests the public of 
to-day is worth recording, no matter 
what posterity may say. 


Margery Sill Wickware 
N ODERNISM —at least the mov- 
i ing spirit that is beneath it all — 
is apparently here to stay. Its verve, 
vigor, and directness are most ex- 
pressive of our progress. Much that is 
called modern in interior decoration 
is unquestionably ugly, but, neverthe- 
less, there are also many beautiful 
things, particularly among the decora- 
tive accessories, which do express this 
straightforward force and this under- 
lving spirit, and which will outlast 
the more transitory forms which hap- 
pen to be in vogue for the moment. 
For the most part, these seem to be 
frankly experimental. 

Youth, modern youth, finds keen 
fellowship in this modern mode — 
a fact that the decorator must ap- 
preciate if she is to express these 
younger individuals in their surround- 
ings. But there is a warning, too, 
never to lose the sense of genuine 
beauty, regardless of the clamor of the 
crowd for or against the new expres- 
sions of the arts in which she is sup- 
posedly skilled. 

The majority of modern products 
are difficult to use without making 
complete surroundings — this  state- 
ment being particularly true of the 
furniture. However, one may make 
selections of delightful accessories — 
lamps, mirrors, pictures, silver, pa- 
pers — that harmonize with the older 
things and bring stimulating new 
thoughts into the room, without up- 
setting its older atmosphere. It is not 
so easy a task to continue old things 
in a new setting. The atmosphere is so 
distinctly different; the entire theme 
has been changed when walls, win- 
dows, rugs — all are in the new mode. 
Then the introduction of the antiques 
— with the possible exception of a few 
circumscribed periods — becomes a 
matter of overemphasized contrast. 
The lamp that was gracefully agree- 
able in the older room is entirely out of 
character with the severe planes and 
sharply emphasized angles of the new 
mode, It is n’t really trivial, but, seen 
in the dominant modern setting, it is 








IRES start in basement rubbish 
piles — 75% of them, in fact! 

Bad tempers start there, too— 

no tidy housewife cares about trot- 
ting a load of old newspapers, maga- 
zines and wrapping paper to the 
basement, only to find no place to 
put them out of sight and out of mind! 


KE! CcCINER 


‘NER ATION 


—will rid your premises of this nui- 
sance and danger, and, at the same 
time solve forever the garbage prob- 
lem. Any new home can have the 
Chimney-Fed Kernerator. 


Just drop all garbage | 
and waste into the 
handy hopper door — 
it falls to the base- 
ment incineration 
chamber where an oce 
casional burning de 
stroys the air-dried ace 
cumulation without 
odor. A match does it 
—no fuel required — 
the discarded combus- 
tible waste is the only 
fuel needed. Tin cans 
and other non-combus¢ 
tibles are flame-steril- 
ized for removal with 
the ashes. 


The Basement-Fed 
Kernerator, for homes 
already built or new 
homes where chimney 
location will not pere 
mit use of Chimney- 
Fed Kernerator, costs 
but little more than 
the portable gas- fired 
incinerator of half the 
capacity and the save 
ings in gas pay for the 
Kernerator in a few 
years’ time. 

5 or 6 Room Residence Model $90. 

Masonry about $50 additional. 
Write for booklet. 











Chimney-Fed Kern: 
erator — should be 
in the plans and 
can seldom be ine 
stalled in an existe 
ing building. 















KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
Offices in 89 Cities. 
723 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Garbage 
and Waste 
Disposal 











Home of R. H. Manley, 
trie, Pa. Arch’s, Cody & 
Kirby; Builder, C. O. John- 
ston. ‘ide exposure of 
WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles in Gray for side 
walls — with a colorful 
WEATHERBEST roof in bluc 
reproduced in its natural 
color. 


Modernize a home growing 
old by laying WEaATHER- 
BEST right over old sick 


walls. Cost little more than 
a good repaint and repair 
job 
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Colors that Give Your Home New Values 


O build a modern house... or to 
modernize a home growing old.. . 
consider the remarkable new values in 
colorful WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles. 
No other building material for side- 
walls and roof offers so much oppor- 
tunity to make a home distinctive and 
of enduring charm. ..so much saving 
over first cost, especially in sidewall 
materials . . . so much insulation against 
heat and cold...so much real endur- 
ance of color and appearance to save 
repeated painting costs. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 
100% edge grain red cedar 
preserved and colored with 
enduring pigments by _ the 








Wealtierbest 


: ,  |STAWED-SHINGLES 


For Roors AND Siwe- Warr 


special WEATHERBEST process of stain- 
ing. There is seventeen years’ exper- 
ience behind the WEATHERBEST policy 
not to cheapen materials or process to meet 
price competition. The test of time is the 
real test of quality and proves WEATHER- 
BEST superiority. 

Send coupon for Color Chart and Portfolio 
of full-color photogravures showing WEATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingles in different combinations 
as they actually appear on homes. Enclose 10c 
(stamps or coin) to cover mailing and handling. 

\sk your lumber dealer for Prices and Color 
Samples. Many dealers carry standard colors in 
stock. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., 
Inc., 935 Island St., 
North Tonawanda,N.Y., 
Western Plant — St 
Paul, Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading 
Centers. 
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the eye will never tire. 


In the natural colorings and delicate 
veinings of Bottichino and other marbles, 
matched with rare skill and enriched with 
the gleaming lustre of genuine Te-pe-co 
Vitreous China and Porcelain, it harmon- 
izes admirably with whatever treatment 
of walls and floor you may prefer. To the 


TE-~PE-~CO 


ALL CLAY PLUMBING 


The Crowning Achievement 
of the Potter's Art 


ARBLEIZED CHINA — the newest creation in plumbing fixtures — 


introduces a charm and distinction in bathroom treatment of which 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 













beauty of marble is now combined the 
unequalled sanitary and enduring quali- 
ties of china. All Te-pe-co products carry 
the same trade mark guarantee of quality 
and durability that has made our ware, in 
tints and white, preferred by those who 
wish to he assured of better fixtures. 





= 
Our Guarantee 
We, of The Trenton Potteries 


Company, make but one grade 
of ware’— the best that we can 
produce and sell it at reason- 
able prices. We sell no seconds 


or culls. 


Our ware is guaranteed to be 
equal in quality and durability 
to any sanitary ware made in 
the world. 

The Te-pe-co Trade Mark is 
found on all goods manufactured 
by this company and is your guar- 
antee that you have received what 
you paid for. 











A copy of “Bathrooms of Character.” 
Edition V3, together with color chart 
showing the various tints and graining 
of Te-pe-co ware, will be forwarded upon 
receipt of 10c in postage. 
x kk 
The TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
National Showroom — New York City 
101 Park Ave., Entrance on 41st St. 
Branch Offices: Boston -- Philadelphia — Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 
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_A Symposium ON MopERNISM IN DECORATION 


(Continued from page 364) 
quite obviously out of place—be- genuinely beautiful and really har- 
longing to another world, In fact,one monious. When the theme of the 
might almost dare to say—if it were house is new — the walls, floors, and 
not always dangerous to make dog- larger pieces of furniture distinctly 
matic statements which in actual modern in type—be very wary re- 


practice may be contradicted many — garding the introduction of the older 


times during the next day!—that articles. Do not hope to use part of 
when the theme, the major atmosphere your older furniture, for the chances 
of the room, is old, modern accessories are that it will never fit into the new 


should be used whenever they are atmosphere. 


EASTWARD IN EDEN 


(And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. —GeENEsIs ul. 8.) 


wr in the starlight, not in moonlight, even, 


Are gardens most divine, but when the dawn 

Creates a new-born Eden of the world! 

Go then into a garden when the Day 
Walks first among the roses by the path. 

Lean down vour cheek against the petals, cool 
With early sun-bright air and chilly dew; 

Lift up with careful hand a drooping spray 
Pluck out a thorny weed . . . set props aright 

Be one with all the garden’s growth and need — 
And vou will know the sharpest joy of life — 


The joy of giving love and service due, 





And winning back as recompense for love, 


The very breath and soul of beauty’s self! 


I do not think it strange that God first set 

His new creation, Man, in garden ways... . 
There is no other spot in all the earth, 

To which the mortal heart so cleaves and clings 
As to a garden — whether it may be 

Broad acres or a rift among the rocks, 
No larger than the space for seven seeds! 

As Jesus said of men, so of His flowers . . . 
Where two or three are gathered, there is God. 

- AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 
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Health Room” 


“We consider it the most important room in the house 
—just as important as our bathroom. It has done won- 
ders for the family’s health!” 


EALTH should come 

first. The success and 

happiness of your fam- 
ily depend on vigorous health. 
Worth knowing, then, that 
you can safeguard this most 
precious asset for no more 
than you would pay for a de 
luxe radio set. 


What Price— Health? 


You can now equip a Bartle 
Creek “Health Room” inyour 
home for as low as $350.00. 
This room would include the 
world-famous Battle Creek 
Health Builder, the scientific 
appliance that combines mas- 
sage and exercise, two tested 
health aids. Foryour wife,your 
children and yourself — the 
Battle Creek Health Builder 
provides just the exercise 
needed every day to keep you 
insplendid physical condition. 


“Man-Made” Sunlight 


Your “Health Room” would 
also include the Battle Creek 
SunArc Bath, a light bath that 
provides pure “man-made” 
sunlight “at the snap of a 
switch”. Sunlight is nature's 
greatest health aid. With the 
Battle Creek SunArc Bath, ic 














The famous Universal 
Home Model Battle 
Creek Health Builder. 








The Battle Creek Sun- 
Arc Bath, which pro- 
vides pure sunlight — 
for health! 





The Battle Creek Elec- 
tric Light Bath Cabi- 
net. This bath is far 
superior to a Turkish 
or Russian bath. 


© 8. E. Co. 1929 


is always available. For chil- 
dren, particularly, it will prove 
a wonderful means of pro- 
moting health, growth, and 
strong, vigorous bodies. 


A Luxurious 
“Health Bath” 


The third appliance which 
can be added to your “Health 
Room” is the Battle Creek 
Electric Light Bath Cabinet. 
This luxurious equipment 
—_ you a therapeutic light 

ath that is far superior to a 
Turkish or Russian bath. Ic 
is a tested means of reducing 
weight, relieving pain and 
combating many common 
maladies. 


Write for Booklet 


Let us send you booklets 
showing how easily you can 
equip your “Health Room” 
the Battle Creek way. Typical 
floor plans will be gladly sup- 
plied without cost. Battle 
Creek “Health Rooms” are 
designed to fit every home— 
every pocketbook. A moder- 
ate initial payment places a 
“Health Room” inyourhome. 
Write today for complete 
information. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Hall AL-2402 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CA_... and 


| 
what a whale of a difference | 
| 


just a few cents make... 


A definite extra price 
for a definite extra 
tobacco- goodness | 


atima_ 


ce? GA ROE FT TES 


LIGGETT & MyERs TOBACCO Co, 
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Learn about the radiator 
enclosures that you can have 
at really moderate cost... 


The beautifying effect of modern radiator cabinets is 
conceded; their cleanliness and healthfulness are well- 
known; their economy of fuel has been demonstrated. 


Only high cost stands in the way of their more general 
adoption — just as it once limited the use of auto- 
mobiles and many other things. The manufactur- 
ers of Radkover Radiator Enclosures have solved 
the problem by the use of standard units, eco- 
nomically produced by volume methods. 











Send for Literature 


Send us your name and address for 
Radkover literature, showing these 
beautiful radiator cabinets, of dif- 
ferent sizes and types, installed in 
beautiful homes. 

Our booklets willalsotell you just 
how these cabinetsare priced much 
lower than made-to-order enclo- 
sures canbe, and give you the names 
of our local representative. Just 
send us your address and ask us for 
“*Radkover Literature.” 


RADIANT 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 








Williamsport, Pa. 





THE CALEDONIAN MARKET 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


FTER we had settled into our 
flat in London last summer 
| began to ask among my friends, 
‘Who is going to take me to the 
Caledonian Market?’ My Eng- 
lish acquaintances raised their 
evebrows. ‘Caledonian Market!’ 
they exclaimed. ‘Surely, my dear, 
vou don’t want to go there! It isa 
Rag Fair. You will get all the 
germs known to man, and find 
nothing vou want. They only sell 
old shoes and old umbrellas and 
junk there, and the crowd — im- 
possible in this heat! Let’s do the 
Baker and Davies Street antique 
shops and then go to the London 
Museum, and wind up with tea 
at Rumpelmeyer’s instead.’ 

I enjoyed trips to the fascinat- 
ing little shops, lingered over the 
Joicey miniature models of Old 
London (especially the one of the 
Great Fire with its ingeniously 
lighted little flames) in the Lon- 
don Museum, and consumed much 
tea with delicious little cakes at 
Rumpelmeyer’s, but | never for- 
got my intention to go some day 
to the Caledonian Market. 


eventually take us to our destina- 
tion. 

Our trust was not misplaced. 
The big bobby by the Ritz Hotel 
on Piccadilly suggested the proper 
number for a bus, and we were 
soon trundling up Park Lane, 
down Oxford Street, and past the 
Euston Station, where we changed 
toa ‘tram’ which crawled through 
dreary Pentonville, and then 
turned up the long stretch of the 
Caledonian Road. 

In Clara Laughlin’s So You're 
Going to England (and of course 
vou wouldn’t think of going 
without her invaluable books) we 
read: — 

“Now let me suggest one or two 
excursions into quarters of Lon- 
don that few visitors penetrate. 
One of them is to the Caledonian 
Market, where a sort of Rag Fair 
is held on Fridays from ten to 
four. Sometimes one sorts through 
these Rag Fairs in Rome, in 
Paris, or here, without finding 
anything more than trifles worth 
carrying away. But the fair itself 
is always interesting. And there 





AT THE RAG FAIR 


In the end it was a brisk Ameri- 
can friend, now married to an 
Englishman and living in lovely 
Richmond, who offered to leave 
her midsummer garden, washed 
by the placid Thames, and fare 
forth to visit the famed market 
on a Friday morning. Neither of 
us knew how to get there, but she 
spent the night with me in Berke- 
ley Square, and we started early 
with full faith that one of the 
wonderful London busses would 


is always the chance of a real find. 
| heard of some townfolk of mine 
who bought a whole suite of 
dining-room furniture at the Cale- 
donian Market for a very few 
pounds, shipped it home, and 
were offered fifteen hundred dol- 
lars for it when it got there.’ If 
we had read Miss Laughlin’s book 
before we started we should never 
have gone to the fair on the bus, 
for she carefully says: — 

‘The best way to reach the 
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Nooneknows how diamonds 
were formed. A theory has 
been advanced that in some 
prehistoric era the earth 
was covered with a dense forest or jungle 
growth, that was later folded under and 
slowly crushed into carboniferous deposits. 


ha 
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N smoky cities bits of glass are quickly 

cut to become, in an hour, tawdry 
imitations of an inimitable gem; while 
crushed in the depths of an African 
wilderness a miracle of chemistry is 
slowly —oh, so very slowly —creating a 
masterpiece that man will some day pro- 
claim...a diamond. True, the method is 
slower—but, the result is so much finer... 

For 87 years Hardman pianos have 
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but somuch FINER 


been built entirely by hand within the 
workrooms of Hardman, Peck & Com- 
pany by artisans with at least 25 years 
experience. Three generations of family 
ownership have guarded each detail in 
manufacture. From the selection of raw 
materials to the gradual seasoning, set- 
tling and re-tuning of the instrument be- 
fore it can be finally approved, every step 
is taken with a slow and measured tread. 

Unquestionably this does much to ex- 
plain the warmth of toneand life-long dur- 
ability that have made Hardman pianos 
famous. A beautiful illustrated and auto- 
graphed 48-page book of world famous 
artists will be sent on request. Please 
address Dept. B-18 Hardman, Peck & 
Company, 433 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














HARDMAN. 


HARDMAN PIANOS 


THE MODERNIQUE piano cases are 
the first to be executed in the modern 
manner. Designed for Hardman by 
Edward J. Steichen, Helen Dryden, 
Lee Simonson and Eugene Schoen. 


PECK & COMPANY «s 





433 FIFTH AVENUE == 


HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY 
have created pianos with a wide 
range of prices. Purchasable on 
very easy terms, and seen at 
the better dealers everywhere. 














NEW YORK 
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Tec HARLES k? a CO., Holland, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Kar 
I want to aie Spring-Air’s secret. Send your 
free book, “Sleeping Relaxed.’’ No obligation, | 


I of course. 
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“‘You Can’t 
buy bed- 
comfort by 
the Pound’’ 


Absurd, isn’t it? 


OES a mattress have to be clumsy and 

hard to handle? Must it be built like 
a fortress? 
“No,’’ say America’s foremost sleep 
critics. ‘“‘“Spring-Air puts an end to all 
that. At last, here is the new type of 
mattress our modern pace demands.” 
These critics — managers of the famous 
hotels and hospitals — know’ whereot 
they speak. Over 600 of them bought the 
output of Spring-Air during its first two 
years. 





up-to-date mattress .... easy to 
handle... makes your sleep relaxed 


Spring-Air is easy to handle —a little child can 
carry it. The all-steel construction can never 
wear out. You can wind Spring-Air around your 
arm — it's that flexible! It is self-renovating. 
No other mattress approaches it in sanitation 
because only Spring-Air has removable ticking 
covers. 

But the real thrill comes from sleeping on this 
amazing mattress. Relaxation is instant. Your 
body is buoyantly suspended in its most restful 
posture. Spring-Air actually compels you to 
sleep more comfortably than ever before in your 
life. You awake knowing the true benefits of 
relaxed sleep — greater vigour, finer poise, 
enhanced charm. 


Save $20.00 


Sleep on Spring-Air for ten nights. Pay nothing 
— not even the express. Only on one condition 
are you to keep it: Spring-Air itself must con- 
vince you it is the most comfortable, most con- 
venient, most sanitary mattress money can 
buy. The wonderful quality of Spring-Air has 
made it sell for upwards of $60 at retail stores — 
but you need pay only the introductory direct- 
from-us price of $38.50. You save $20. This 
introductory offer is temporary; soon the price 
goes up — now is the time to send that coupon. 






CHARLES KARR CO. 
HOLLAND MICHIGAN 





FREE BOOK 
Get this book, 
“Sleeping Re- 
learn the secret of 
iain’ s amazing benefits. 
or it now. 
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Spring- 
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THE CALEDONIAN MARKET 
(Continued from page 300) 


Caledonian Market is by the Pic- 
cadilly Tube,—which you may 
take at Piccadilly Circus, Leices- 
ter Square, Covent Garden, Hol- 
burn, or Russell Square, as suits 
vou; elsewhere, of course, but 
those stations are most central, — 
and get off at Caledonian Road, 
the second station beyond King’s 
Cross.’ But we did not specially 
regret our trip by bus and tram, 
for it enabled us to see many 
amusing types also setting out for 
the fair. Characters made familiar 
to us by the drawings of the late 
Phil May abounded, men with 
caps pulled down, red kerchiefs 
tied about their necks, and, in 
case ‘Lizer’ was along, a sturdy 
disregard of her which plainly 
implied that she could expect 
little help in getting home with 
the stout burlap bags, or enor- 
mous baskets, with which she was 
laden in hopes of fat spoils to 
come. The women had _ superb 
dignity, were bedecked with jew- 
elry, and topped with plumed 
hats, over fringes which were 
sometimes almost too much for 
gravity. At the top of the hill we 
were all herded out by the con- 
ductor’s cry of, ‘’Ere you are! 
Hall hout for the market!’ 


HE day was warm for London, 

the temperature being be- 
tween sixty and seventy, andrising, 
which to an Englishman is in- 
tense heat. British faces flush 
easily, and most of the rank and 
file of us mopped dripping brows 
long before we reached the top of 
the Market Hill. We had come 
too early. The vendors were just 
arriving, and the ‘pitches’ were 
not in shape for visitors. A stream 
of people climbed the hill, in 
small motors laden to precarious 
heights, in little carts hauled by 
tiny galloping donkeys (known as 
‘mokes’ in Cockney parlance), 
pushing heavy barrows, or on 
foot, cumbered with innumerable 
bursting valises and heavy bags. 
All hurrying and eager to get to 
their allotted spaces and spread 
out their wares in hopes. of early 
birds among the customers. The 
motors and carts were soon emp- 
tied and ranged along the boun- 
dary walls, while the mokes were 
tied inside any of the small en- 
closures not rented. 

The market gets its name 
from the fact that it was formerly 
a cattle market, and the stands, 

r ‘pitches’ as they are techni- 
cally called, are, in many cases, 
bounded by the iron chains which 
once confined the restless cattle 
while the bartering went on. In 
fact, an American whom we 


knew visited the market later, 
and, on asking a bystander what 
the chains were for, and receiving 
the reply, ‘Fer the kittle, mam,’ 





visualized a huge gypsy encamp- 
ment, with kettles hung from all 
the chains! 


HE entire hill is paved with 

granite cobblestones, which 
explains the term ‘on the stones of 
the Caledonian,’ often heard on 
the tongues of antique dealers in 
London. Each man’s pitch is 
strictly bounded, and woe be to 
the unwary one who spills over 
into his neighbor’s preserves. A 
flood of Billingsgate will descend 
upon him which will cause him to 
withdraw hastily, or there will be 
an exchange of epithets which will 
draw an admiring crowd. 

At odd moments when I could 
find a spot in which to rest | 
jotted down in my notebook a few 
of the articles which were ‘on the 
stones’ that hot August morning. 
Here is the list: clothing, old and 
new, shoes, some new and many 
old, furniture, hardware, glass- 
ware, bits of carpet, rugs (both 
domestic and Oriental), silver 
(mostly Victorian, with some 
Sheffield), knives and forks, piles 
of millinery trimmings, _ hats, 
stacks of canes and umbrellas, 
picture frames, wool cloth by the 
yard, old embroideries both secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical, lamps and 
lamp burners, auto ‘tyres,’ old 
bicycles, old books, old music, 
clocks, typewriters of an archaic 
model, wooden wheels for ‘bar- 
rows,’ paintings and engravings, 
silhouettes, wax portraits, old 
brass and copper, bits of wood 
carving boxes, candlesticks, 
watches, and jewelry. 

There was much china, and | 
think some of the best bargains 
were to be found along this line. 
Here were good examples of Can- 
ton, Liverpool, Lowestoft, ‘house 
lustre,’ Sunderland, Bow, silver 
resist, and all the well-known Eng- 
lish makes, as well as hundreds of 
pieces of Staffordshire, and Bristol 
and Nailsea glass. Here were 
Staffordshire cottages, match 
boxes, animals, and those delight- 
ful little groups of figures which 
are among the most appealing of 
this species of china. 

There were whole kennels of 
Staffordshire dogs: poodles with 
solid front legs, and with legs in 
the round, which, as everyone 
knows, are much more valuable, 
poodles with baskets, and whip- 
pets in every conceivable model 
standing, sitting, with hares in 
their mouths, and _ without. 
Whippet inkwells, whippets on 
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ik used to be that forged iron 
hardware was specially made 
to order, at prices limiting its use 
to homes like “Movie Palaces.” 
Then came McKinney Forged Iron 
—and now you can decorate a home 
of even the most moderate size 


without feeling reckless. 
genuine forged iron, too, following 
the finest examples of old-time 
craftsmanship. Designs adhere to 
English, Colonial and Spanish trad- 
itions. Workmanship is superb, 
with a rust-proofed finish rivaling 
the glint of old armor in its rich 
lights and shadows. 


There are pieces for completely out- 
>. fitting a home, inside 
and out. Builders’ 

D::) Hardware Merchants 

Y have it on display. 

Take time to choose 

Tune inonthe Wisely. A beautiful 
McKinney Musi: brochure will be gladly 
afternoon. 4:30 sent on request. Writ 
time Station McKinney Mfg. Co. 


stations acsct Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
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McKinney Mfg. Co., HB 3-29 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (Forged Iron Division) 
Please send me, without obligation, the items 
which I have checked:— i 


Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
D0 Folio on Lanterns 
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Standard finishes 
manufactured and guar- 
anteed by Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., Marietta,O., 
> Murph ee 

.. Newark, 


MFMaA No. 101— 
Early American 


MFMaA No. 104— 
Silver Gray 


MFMA No. 108— 
Orchid 























MFMaA No. 107— 
Pastel Green 


MFMaA No. 106— 
Royal Blue 


— No. 105— 
Dove Gray 


MFMaA No. 102— 
Spanish Brown 


MFMA No. 103— 
Autumn Brown 














Ua MAGIC beauty one sees today in homes floored 
with Northern Hard Maple! Here—a floor in soft gray. 
There—a floor in restful blue. A floor in rich, rare ebony 


Guaranteed Floorings 
The letters M F MA on Maple, 
Beech or Birch flooring signify 
that the flooring is standard- 
ized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association, whose 
members must attain and 
maintain the highest 
standards of manufacture 
and adhere to manufac- 
turing and grading rules 
which economically 
conserve these remark- 
able woods. This 
trade-mark is for 
your protection, 
Look forit onthe 
flooring you use. 


a“ “ a 
Side and end 
matched to per- 
Section — Maple 
makes a onee 
piece floor of 
lasting beauty. 


ee. another in lovely orchid ... each in perfect keeping 
with the color scheme of its room! 

They are a new vogue—these enduring Maple floors in 
color, And you may have them in your home, at moderate 
cost. With special, fadeless penetrating stains which your 
painter can apply right in the room, it is now possible to pro- 
duce permanent colors of your choice in this smooth, resilient 
hardwood flooring. 

Enjoy this element of beautiful color in your floors—and secure, 
in addition, the many other unique advantages which Northern 
Hard Maple offers. Our book, ‘*The new Color Enchantment in 
Hard Maple Floors,”’ shows page after page of the newest colorful 


interiors. May we send you a complimentary copy? Just write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1765 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 
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The ultimate in decorative 


Wall Coverings 
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HIS group of decorative wall coverings, belonging to the Sanitas family, is so distinctive 
in texture and color tones that it is impossible to show the real beauty of the fabrics even 
in color printing. 
They have a rich, lustrous, satiny finish, the delicate embossing reflecting lights and shadows 
in a most pleasing manner. While they remind one of expensive, imported brocades, please 
remember that after all they are just as practical as other wall fabrics in the Sanitas line. 


Metalline Brocades are ideally suited for wall panels in rooms =n 
where rich effects are desired, at a fairly moderate cost. 








These fabrics, like other Sanitas styles, will not crack, tear or 
peel, and they are cleanable. 

Your decorator will gladly show you Metalline Brocades as well 
as Sanitas styles for every room in the house. 


If your decorator cannot show you the Sanitas Sample Book con- 
taining the complete line, write us. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE Propucts Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit 
at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 
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this new Sanitas Sample Book 


Ask your decorator to show you ra 
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Tue CALEDONIAN MARKET 
(Continued from page 368) 


cushions, or standing alone. A 
pair of delicate white whippets on 
grass-green cushions were soon 
mine, and they had the added 
virtue of being rights and lefts, 
as all good pairs of dogs should be. 

There were candlesticks in 
every known medium — silver, 
Sheffield, pewter, pottery, brass, 
china, glass, and wood. Many of 
them were delightful examples, 
but many, alas, were singles, with 
no mate to be found. There were 
a few charming wax portraits, 
quickly snapped up by knowing 
dealers or visitors, and the sil- 
houettes also found a ready mar- 
ket. I thought of Alice Van Leer 
Carrick, who bought some of her 
lovely silhouettes at this same 
market. Many dealers had boxes 
of jewelry in which you were 
welcome to rummage, specially if 
you made some small purchase 
rather soon, as you were then 
understood to be on a_ business 
basis, able and willing to pay for 
your pleasures. 

I hunted happily among old 
bogwood brooches, watch chains, 
dull-stoned rings, and other ‘odd- 
ments,’ and acquired a round 
yellow brooch, a silver thistle with 
a golden cairngorm head, and a 
‘ring that looked’ not ‘like a 
ruby,’ like the one in Pinafore, but 
like an emerald, and a pretty 
good imitation it is, too. ‘Odd- 
ments’ is a delightful word, | 
think, and one which | had for- 
gotten. It means ‘remnants’ in 
the American vernacular, and 
applies to any sale of odds and 
ends. I saw it afterward in a fine 
linen store on Oxford Street. 

One part of the market deserves 
the name, for there one finds for 
sale plants, fresh vegetables, flow- 
ers, poultry, eggs, sweet lavender 
in bunches, herbs, cresses, candy, 
stands for ‘Phoz’ (a popular soft 
drink), and periwinkles. The 
latter were well patronized toward 
lunch time, for ‘winkles’ are a 
popular delicacy, and, taken from 
their shells, well seasoned with 
Vinegar, salt, and pepper, and 
served with toothpicks, they found 
many purchasers, and vigorous 
enjoyment marked their con- 
sumption. 

We bought for ‘tuppence’ stout 
bags made of rushes, and into 
these we piled our treasures. 
What were these, you ask? As | 
look around my flat, now | am 
back in America, | find | must 
thank the market for the follow- 
ing possessions: the whippets and 
the jewelry already mentioned, 
an oval silver box with a top made 
of a large, translucent carnelian, 
two other little boxes of delicately 


worn silver, a china poodle with a 
ruff, holding a tiny basket of 
flowers in his mouth, a ‘house 
lustre’ cup and saucer, a small 
sampler, a long-handled ladle of 
wrought iron, with a shining bowl 
of brass worn to a pale lemon- 
yellow. This, by the way, I had 
to tie to my umbrella and bring 
home in my hand — it just would 
not go in bag or trunk. Three 
silver skewers, of old Georgian 
make, two of which have been 
given away, are all paper cutters 
in their new homes. And perhaps 
the most interesting of my bar- 
gains was the least expensive one, 
for it consists of a pair of carved 
and gilded wreaths of oak leaves 
and acorns, of charming work- 
manship. They cost less than two 
shillings, as one was broken, but 
] have been offered fifty dollars 
for them. Some day they are 
going to be a pair of lovely 
sconces for either side of the 
fireplace. 

Two of my most amusing pur- 
chases, which end my list, were a 
couple of old books bound in an- 
cient brown leather. One I gave 
away to a friend who ‘collects’ 
ballads and to whom tthe title 
Reliques of Ancient English Po- 
etry appealed, but | kept for my- 
self The English Physician En- 
larged, ‘with Three Hundred and 
Sixty-Nine Midicines made of 
English Herbs, that were not in 
any Impression until this. Being 
an Aftrological-Physical Difcourse 
of the Vulgar Herbs of this 
Nation, containing a compleat 
Method of Physick, whereby a 
Man may preferve his Body in 
Health, or Cure Himself, being 
Sick, for Three Pence Charge, 
with Fuch Things only as Grow 
in England, they being most fit 
for English Bodies. By Nicholas 
Culpepper, Gent., Student in 
Physick and Aftrology. London. 
Printed for Tho. Norris at the 
Looking-Glaff_ upon London- 
Bridge. 1725.’ 

I prize my herbal, found on the 
blistering stones of the Cale- 
donian Rag Fair, very much, and 
often wonder if the up-to-date 
medical lore of 1928 will seem as 
obsolete in a couple of hundred 
years. 

Yesterday came a letter from 
Richmond, from my obliging, ad- 
venturous friend who went to the 
market with me, and in it she 
told of another trip, this time 
accompanied by a conservative 
elderly Englishwoman, a_neigh- 
bor of hers, who would never have 
dreamed of going to such a queer 
place, until she was invited to do 
so by her energetic American 
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Above is the entrance to the City Tavern, Alexandria, Virginia. . . ¢ 
now being preserved in the Metropolitan Museum So 
Ss 


Alexandria's 
early social life centered 
in the old City Tavern 


“... The ballroom of the old City Tavern on this evening 
was alive with merriment. The glow of innumerable candles 
; the swing of soft music silk stockinged gallants 
chatting with hoop skirted ladies it was indeed a 
typical picture of early American social life is 


The City Tavern, built in Alexandria, Virginia in the late 
18th century, was famous above all for the beauty of its pure 
Colonial architecture. And especially is this true of its hand- 
some doorway, which may be seen today in the Metropolitan 


Museum. 
A BOOKLET OF AUTHENTIC | 
COLONIAL ENTRANCES WILL | iM 
BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





COLONIAL 
s 


| enrnence 






You can have a suggestion of Colonial days in your own 
doorway. Hartmann-Sanders has recently published a 
booklet, illustrating a notable group of entrances of pure 
Colonial designing . . . many, indeed, being almost 
exact duplicates of famous originals. 

The booklet tells how Hartmann-Sanders craftsmen, long 
schooled in the Colonial tradition, lend correctness and 
artistry to every detail of these better entrances. 

Write for the booklet. No charge, of course. Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern Office 
and Showroom: 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 





See our exhibit, New York Flower Show 
Grand Central Palace, March 11th to 16th 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS % COLONIAL ENTRANCES 7% KOLL COLUMNS 
ROSE ARBORS ¥ GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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in 28 Cash Prizes 
in the SECOND 


WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing 


CONTEST 


bp famous 1927 WeEaATHERBEST 
Contest awarded similar prizes 
for the best examples of old homes 
modernized by recovering sidewalls 
with edge grain red cedar stained 
shingles. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford J. 
Foster, Rives Junction, Mich., won 
the 1927 first prize of $1000, mod- 
ernizing their home at a cost of ap- 
proximately $800. The 1929 Con- 
test which opened Jan. Ist and will 
close Oct. 31st, is even a more gen- 
erous offer: 


Ist Prize- $1000 2nd Prize - $500 
3rd Prize-$ 250 4th Prize - $150 
Four Prizes of $75 each 
Ten Prizes of $50 each 
Ten Prizes of $30 each 
(In event of tie for any prize, full amount of such 
prize will be awarded to each tied contestant.) 

Write for details of this Prize Con- 
test and Booklet, ‘Making Old 
Houses into Charming Homes.”’ Ask 
our Service Dept. for suggestions and 
free sketch Service. 

Thru modernizing with WeaTHER- 
pest, added value, beauty and comfort 
caneasily be given to homes growing 
old. The 1929 Contest offers an oppor- 
tunity to win a cash prize, perhaps 
more than the cost to modernize. 

WeaTHERBEST Stained Shingles 
are 100% edge grain red cedar 
treated by the WeaTHERBEsT special 
process of staining and preserving 
that insures uniform, durable colors 
and life-long service. 

WeEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
Co., Inc., 936 Island St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant 
at St. Paul, Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading Centers. 

Top: an old home in Can- 
nonsville, N. Y. Center: 
sketch furnished by 
WEATHERBEST to show 


changes suggested. Bot- 
tom: the modernized home. 


















Let us make 
a modernizing 
sketch of your 


home. = 














Ask about this free 
Service and let us 
tell you how easily 

JEATHERBEST 






Stained Shingles 
can be laid over old 
wood or stucco 
sidewalls. 


STAINED SHINGLES 


For Roors and Sive-Waurs 








WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co.., Inc., Contest 
Dept., 936 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send details of 1929 


WeEATHERBEST Home Modernizing Contest with 
Booklet, “‘Making Old Houses into Charming 
Homes.” 

How can your Service Dept. help me see how 
my home will look with shingled sidewalls? 

I intend to build a new home. Send Color 
Samples and Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
showing WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles for side- 
walls and roofs. 
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THE CALEDONIAN MARKET 
(Continued from page 369) 


friend. She said she had heard of 
it all her life, but ‘never knew 
ladies went.’ 

“You will never guess,’ my 
friend’s letter ran, ‘what Miss 
Lenygon came away with. My 
dear! Three enormous busbies! 
Busbies, you know, are the great 
hats made of bearskins which 
form the headdresses of the 
Royal Guards. I could hardly 
believe my ears when I heard her 
say calmly, “I will take three,” 
to the man who had been haran- 
guing the crowd to buy his wares 
at three-and-six each. He argued 
that they would “mike beau-ti- 


ful mats to go hunder the pianner 
stool,” but she has taken her 
spoils apart, brushed and aired 
them, and shaped them on a 
nicely wadded lining for a warm, 
winter neckpiece! She has n’t 
told any of the neighbors about 
her excursion with the erratic 
American, but she is ready to go 
again, and she has confided to 
me that her father was “a writer,” 
and “fond of Bohemian things,” 
so I think she finds some trace of 
his spirit in herself, and thus 
accounts for her enjoyment of 
anything so unconventional as a 
trip to the Caledonian Market.’ 





PLENTY OF DOGS 


BY PENELOPE BALDWIN 


HENEVER there was any 

excitement in the house- 
hold, Rippy chased Jiggs. If the 
children started rioting, if a low- 
flying plane roared over the house, 
if the scissors grinder passed 
dingling by the door, if guests 
arrived with noisy greetings — 
Rippy chased Jiggs. For one 
reason or another, a hundred 
times a day, Rippy chased Jiggs. 
When they first came to our 
house, Rippy was a keen little 
fox-terrier pup, and Jiggs a 
happy-go-lucky bit of a yellow 
kitten. The two of them adven- 
tured together through perilous 
babyhood and hilarious youth, 
and together they entered the 
staid portals of old age. And still 
Rippy chased Jiggs. When he 
was too old to bother to run, he 








would raise up his head and give 
an imperative, if somewhat husky, 
bark, and instantly Jiggs would 
uncurl from his nappings and 
climb amiably up to the back of 
the sofa or other long-favored 
place of refuge. 

Rippy and Jiggs have long since 
sought the Happy Hunting 
Ground, leaving behind them that 
haunting something that all be- 
loved personalities leave when 
they go. Their ghosts still frolic 
through the house. 

Others have come and gone, 
each with his own unforgettable 
ways of life, each winning for 
himself his own particular corner 
of our hearts. Mostly we have 
dogs. As Jip, Dr. Doolittle’s 
famous dog, once said: ‘After all, 
dogs are the most intelligent ani- 





RIPPY AND JIGGS 
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’ INTERIORS 





OR interior trim, doors, veneer 

paneling and hard durable floors, 
birch is ideal. Its indescribable 
beauty in marvelous transparent 
stains that enrich the attractive birch 
grain, wins the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of everyone. Available in many 
colors and tones—delicate orchid, 
pastel green, royal blue, mellow 
browns, silver gray, amber, rich rare 
ebony, natural or golden, and many 
others—these new finishes permit a 
different decorative scheme for each 
room, all equally lovely. 

Interior woodwork of Wisconsin- 
Michigan birch 
is anasset toany 
building. Near- 
ly “mar-proof” 
hardness as- 
sures thatyour birch trimmed home 
will always retain a fine appearance. 


For Furniture, too 
birch is a preferred cabinetwood. 
Today, birch furniture—in early 
period designs—is again the vogue 
with people of discerning taste and 
has attained new heights of popular- 
ity that will be perpetuated by the 
sterling qualities of the wood itself. 
GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 


May we send you a complimentary copy of our 
new birch ec ed Contains much information 





of value and shows many fine interiors by emi- 
nent architects and decorators—severalin colors. 
THE BIRCH MERS. ASSOCIATION 
211 FE. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Mes Robert R MecCormich 








from a portrait by an eminent 
painter. Mrs. McCormick treas- 
ures pictures, owning one of the 
finest Cezannes in the world, an 
exquisite Matisse, and other 
splendid moderns. Extremely 
versatile, she is, as well as a dis- 
tinguished Chicago hostess, a 
painter of some note, and the 
breeder of a prize Guernsey 
herd on her place at Wheaton. 


MARCH 








Tue DamasksCovereD BEAUTYREST MatTTrREss 
AND Matcuinc Ace Box SprinG. The Beauty- 
rest has a center of hundreds of small, individu- 
ally pocketed coils that insure lasting buoyancy. 
The splendidly constructed box spring has the 
same taped edges and stitched sides, making a 
comfortable, pleasing pair. Rose, light blue and 
lilac in this pattern and a medallion design in 
sea-foam green, beige and Venetian blue. 
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In her Beautifully Appointed Town House 
Mrs. Ropert R. Mc Cormick 


has these Luxurious 


; Mattresses and Springs 


LEGANCE and luxury characterize 
the Chicago home of Mrs. Robert R. 
McCormick. Each smallest detail has been 
exquisitely thought out, from the Chinese 
brocades that hang in the entrance hall to 
the marvelous Aubusson rugs richly carpet- 
ing the floors. 


There is an entire Adam room which 
came intact from England, and the garden 
was done by Vitale, who makes those 
charming Chinese shadow trees of iron. 


And for this house of treasures Mrs. 
McCormick chose these most luxurious 
mattresses and springs—the damask cov- 
ered Simmons Beautyrest Mattress and 
Ace Box Spring! 

In this bedroom, done in the French and 
Venetian manner, their rose damask covers 
blend beautifully with the rose and apricot 
hangings. Mrs. McCormick, who is de- 
lighted with them, says: 


“T can’t say enough in praise of these 
buoyant Beautyrests and the new Ace Box 
Spring. They are the last word in comfort. 
The rose fits the color scheme of the room 
perfectly, and completes the harmony of 
color and comfort.” 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Box 
Spring $42.50; Simmons Ace Open Coil Spring 
$19.75; Simmons Beds $10.00 to $60.00, No. 1581 
$32.75; Rocky Mountain Region and West, 
slightly higher. Look for the name “Simmons.” 
The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
\tlanta, San Francisco, 


Tuts Exgursite Beproom in Mrs. McCormick’s 
home, has soft green walls, light rose organdy 
glass curtains with deep peach taffeta hangings, 
and a handsome Aubusson rug. In this setting of 
elegance, Simmons Beds No. 1581 fit perfectly, 
in green with apricot trim, and rose damask 
covered Beautyrests and Springs. This bed also 
comes in peach, mahogany, and walnut finish. 


Already, 655,487 
Beautyrests 
in American homes* 


Every 54 seconds, 
one more Beautyrest 
in someone’s home! 
#*These records are for the U. S, only, 7 
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BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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.an up-to-date bathroom with the latest 
safe sewage disposal that protects your health. 
These are the things which will modernize your country home 
and bring vou new living comforts. They are all made possible 
when you install the 


A modern toilet 
conveniences .. . 


New Improved Siphon Septic System 


This San-Equip system represents the latest improvement in 
septic design and construction. The septic process and siphon 
discharge are combined in a single compact unit — perfect 
operation is assured. Intermittent drainage provides more com- 
plete sewage disposal and prevents clogging or overloading of 
filter bed. Recommended by sanitation authorities everywhere. 
Available at such a moderate cost, this system is at once the 
choice of those who care. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
825 E. Brighton Avenue ’ Syracuse, New York 


Complete details, prices and plan sheets gladly sent on request. Write today 


Patents 
Pending 


Septic Systems 





MODERN 
HOMES 


DIRECT 
FROM 


The Chatham" 
5 rooms, bath 










MILES 
YOU! 


Get priceless facts about the lovely home you plan to 
build. Profit by our 64 years of specialized home building 
experience! 

Choose from modern American, Colonial, English or 
Spanish prize homes; 4 to 9 rooms. Bungalows, two-story 
homes, and designs with extra rooms for income. 









years. Plan-Cut gives you a su- 
perior house, a safe investment 
and a profitable re-sale value. 


Plan-Cut homes are beauti- 
ful. Finest appointments, includ- 
ing beautiful oak floors through- 
inen closets, medicine cases, 
nooks, clothes chutes, 
n features, and colorful de- 
ns. Enjoy year around 
‘rmo-sealed insulation 


cost. 





Own a home of highest qual- 
ity material and construction, fur- 
nished you according to our own 
exacting specifications, including 
easy-to-follow plans and architec- 
tural instructions. No extras. You 
know cost in advance. 








or 
Laba ~~ 





iel 


Extraordinary savings: Plan 










( ent homes sell on easy 

a t our wholesale, mills- We finance if you own your 
‘ . Material comes lot. Small down payment. Bal- 
n wed, specially notched ance like rent. $23 to $90 monthly. 
a for exact fitting on the Low interest, 6°%. If you help 
i Cuts labor 30° and lumber build, you may not need cash. 


Builders have saved $2000 and up! 
buy or build, 


wast 18 0» 
and-saw ct 


Actually eliminates 
. Meets local 
Guaranteed 20 


“Gordon-Vantine 


ablished 1865 


PLAN-CUT GUARANTEED HOMES 


Before you rent, 


write: 








codes. 





HOME 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 

1329 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 

Pleas i me Free Plan Book of 100 homes. I am interested in: 

if i Easy Monthly Payments on Homes Garages Remodeling 
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PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


mals to keep—why not have 
plenty of them?’ Cats we pretend 
to dislike, and every time we 
catch one with a shrilling young 
robin, we vow that, we’ll never, 
never have another cat. But it 
somehow always happens that on 
winter evenings as we sit reading 
by the fire, the children at last 
quiet in their beds, and the dogs 
lying on our feet — it somehow 
always happens that a cat sits 
on our hearthstone, very much 
at home. He sits and washes him- 
self in that inimitable way that 
cats have, then rises, stretches 
luxuriously, yawns prodigiously, 
and, tail on high, steps insolently 
across the noses of the sleeping 
dogs. The dogs grumble and 
growl and tremble with rage, and 
puss, judging with the nicety of 
the cat mind as to just how far 


bowl are not to be tolerated, but 
little muddy paw prints on the 
counterpane I find quite attrac- 
tive. They make the house look 
pleasantly lived in, like books on 
the sofa and cushions on the 
floor. Of course dogs in the house 


~ are a bother, — so are children, — 


but who wants to be without 
them? We never can resist letting 
the dogs into the house, even the 
really outdoor dogs. And how 
they do dote on being on the in- 
side! We open the door and they 
come bounding in, ecstatically 
grateful, smilingly sure of their 
welcome, with never a growl of 
complaint because of long waiting. 
It must be very tantalizing await- 
ing our pleasure. Think of all the 
splendid cats, glimpsed from the 
windows, that peacefully  dis- 
appear, while Towser and Pete 





IN THE SAND-BOX 


the teasing may safely go, leaps 
suddenly into one’s lap, and, 
curling up there, purrs and purrs 
and purrs. And the dogs settle 
down again to their dreaming. 
There seems to be a generally 
accepted theory that good house- 
keepers and dogs are irreconcil- 
able. But why? I’m sure I’m a 
good housekeeper, and | like to 
have plenty of dogs about. Dirty 
windows and ants in the sugar 


beg frantically to be let out! And 
think of all the luscious kitchen 
smells, with the possibilities of 
tidbits, that float away up the 
flue, while they wait to be let in 
again! A short bark and a long 
wait —a short bark and a long 
wait —two short barks and a 
long wait — poor beasties. There 
ought to be a way of arranging 
dog doors. 


For stray dogs we’ve arranged 


( papine DOORS that 


How to 
prevent that 


annoyance tn your 


NEXT home 


> this one fact in your planning 


and you may find that inyour brand new home 


you are putting up with the same old door 
troubles you had hoped to move away from. 

The cause of sticking doors and of doors 
that won't stay shut is rarely “the house set- 
tling” or “careless hanging.” More frequently 
the fault is in the doors themselves. They ab- 
sorb moisture in damp weather, swell tight 
against the frame. Drying out in summer, they 
shrink, often warping badly, besides. And the 
locks don’t catch. 


Annoyance. The expense of repairs. In your 
new home, fortunately, both can be avoided. 











Amazing proof that dampness can- 
not make a Laminex door warp, 
split, or come apart. These door 
Soaking tests have been held in 
Scores of cities 





MARCH 1929 


For doors have been created that positively 
will not swell or shrink or warp. An achieve- 
ment of the largest door manufacturers in 
the world, they are labeled “Laminex.” On 
their base you'll find a full guarantee against 
the faults common to ordinary doors. 

In lovely designs, Laminex doors are avail- 
able throughout the United States, and at a 
cost so reasonable that the difference on all 




















In brand new homes, the doors so often cause annoy- 
ance—refuse to stay closed—or stick stubbornly. Ta 
avoid these troubles in the house you're planning, 
see that “Laminex doors” are specified “throughout” 


the doors in a six-room house will amount to 
only three or four dollars. 

To be sure you will get Laminex trouble- 
proof doors, tell the architect or builder before 
the specifications are written. If you would 
like to see a free sample of Laminex wood and 
wish to know which of the progressive mill- 
work and Jumber dealers in vour city can sup- 
ply you, mail the coupon below. 


LAMINEX DOORS 





THe WHEELER, OsGoop CoMPANY, 


Will not Swell, Shrink, or Warp 


How a Laminex door J ; lawns 
is built — of blocks Dept. B39, Tacoma, Washington. 
that counteract each : ; a ie 
jor cg po ee ie Please send me a free sample of Laminex, illustrated Home Owner O 
“cn 
warp — and aeok literature, and the name of a local dealer. Apchitecs = 
é and bc y C oO 
welded and motsture- - 
proofed with famous Nami Contractor C] 
Laminex cement to 2 
prevent swelling TD isan sisssinssoniipeiraancen Dealer oO 
City STATE Realtor oO 














Average Unprotected 
Screen Tears Out... 


CREEN cloth made by the 

New York Wire Cloth Com- 
pany need not be handled with 
kid gloves. It is evenly meshed, 
firm, strongest at the selvage be- 
cause it is doubly reinforced along 
the edges. 


You are freed of the annual expense 
and worry of unnecessary screen 
repairing if you see to it that your 
windows and doors are dressed in 
one of these handsome New York 
Wire screen cloths. 


OPAL is a heavily zinc coated wire 
screen cloth made from the best hard 
drawn steel wire, full gauge and per- 
fectly woven. Its protected White 
Satin finish blends well with any color 
or type of home. 


LIBERTY Golden Bronze is made of 
hard drawn bronze wire, non-corro- 
sive, strong, resilient, perfectly woven 
with uniform mesh and straight lines. 
It has a beautiful rich gold color. 


LIBERTY Antique Bronze is made of 
the same high quality non-corroding, 
hard drawn bronze wire, full gauge 
and perfectly woven. It has a beauti- 
ful dark rich antique color, making 
it practically invisible. 


Your hardware 
dealer has 
New York Wire 
Cloth 
See him now 
Look for the 


Minute Man 
Trade Mark 


“The Sure Defense” 


Manufactured 
by the 





LIBERTY 
Golden Bronze 


WIRE CLOTH 
COMPANY 
342 MADISON AVENUE 


OPAL 


Zinc 


coated 





NEW YORK 
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very nicely. There’s a stray-dog 
hole, jaggedly sawed by the chil- 
dren, in one of the garage doors, 
and in a corner inside a long, low 
box with an old rug in it. This is 
our guest house for chance canine 
visitors, and many a forlorn one 
has enjoyed our hospitality. 
Sometimes we shelter true vaga- 
bonds, who stay for a while living 
in friendly plenty; but material 
comforts do not long tempt their 
roving spirits —the day comes 
when we find our visitor gone, off 


DOGS MAKE GOOD NURSES 


again on his wanderings. Most 
dogs, however, want a _ home. 
Sometimes we shelter homeless 
waifs, who are pathetically grate- 
ful. There was one little puppy 
that the children picked up, be- 
wildered and rickety, after having 
been tossed to the wayside from a 
passing automobile. We bathed, 
fed, and reassured the poor scrap, 
and laid him in the guest bed. It 
was perhaps the first time that he 
had ever experienced the con- 
sciousness of well-fed security. 
He sighed and slept. When we 
went out the next morning, we 
found him sitting just inside the 
dog hole, peeking out. Wise be- 
vond his weeks in the hardships 
of this world, nothing would 
induce him to leave his kindly 
refuge. In time he lost his terror, 
but he never learned to play, and 
he never indulged in yapping, the 
usual early morning procedure of 
young motherless pups. 

‘As for puppies that are well 
cared for, fat and beloved, as all 
little puppies should be, surely 
there is nothing in this world 
quite as entrancing as they! The 


feel of them, so warm and soft; the 
look of them, so tender and comi- 
cal; the strange little smell of 
them, as illusive as new spring 
onions in the garden; and the ut- 
terly absurd ways of them — how 
can anyone resist their appeal? 
For some unknown reason, many 
people seem to think that puppies 
are made for babies to play with 
—as soon as Junior is two or 
three years old, he must have a 
puppy. But baby animals need 
good mothers, and children under 
seven make very poor ones as a 
rule. On the other hand, older 
children are fine little masters and 
mistresses, and you ’ll notice that 
puppies usually prefer them to 
adults. I should say that the right 
age for a child to have a puppy is 
when he is old enough to treat a 
puppy as a playmate, rather than 
as a plaything. Certainly little 
chiidren who are too young to be 
expected to understand that pup- 
pies — and kittens and bunnies 





GOOD EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


must not be unmercifully hauled 
about and mauled about are too 
young to have them, and too 
young to benefit by their posses- 
sion. Let them play with the 
puppy at times, if there’s one in 
the family, but let there be some- 
one to keep sympathetic watch — 
sympathetic from the puppy’s 
point of view, as well as from the 
child’s. 

With grown dogs, it’s quite a 
different matter. They can better 
manage their own welfare, they 
seem to understand babies, and 
they really make excellent nurses. 
Like Nana, in Peter Pan, they 
always think the children import- 
ant. We should n’t know how to 
raise our children without plenty 
of dogs. One hears so much nowa- 
days about the education of the 
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Fireplace 


OULD you like your 

new fireplace to be 
one whose abundance of 
generous heat fairly floods 
the room? Would you like 
a fireplace entirely free 
from smoke and soot, one 
easilyregulated,thoroughly 
warm, cozy and successful? 


Then make sure your fire- 
place is built correctly in- 
side—use good, up-to-date 
equipment. Get the Donley 
Book of Successful Fire- 
places. Study carefully its 
many fireplace designs, its 
illustrated construction 
details and equipment. 
Then give the plans to 
your mason to follow. 


Send 25c now for your 
copy of this book. 


The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave.- Cleveland, O. 
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Complete the Home 
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The Jewel” 
Clectric Fountain 


The sparkling beauty of water playing over 
colored lights adds an attractiveness to any interior 
setting that is both impressive and refreshing. An 


ideal decoration for beautiful homes, exclusive shops 
and finely appointed offices. Jewel Electric Foun- 
tains are produced in distinctive modern designs 


that blend with the most elegant surroundings. 
They need no plumbing connections as the same 
water is circulated over and over — simply plug 
into any light socket. It humidifies, cools and puri- 
fies the atmosphere. Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of electric fountains, and we can 
furnish lily pond fountains as well as special illu- 
minated Geysers for outside installations The 
Fountain illustrated above is Model No. 509 with 
removable top which makes a most effective center 
decoration for the dinner table. 


(Write for Catalog 


Our new 1929 catalog fully il- 
lustrates and describes our sev- 
eral electric fountain models and 


also features the wonderful Su- 
perior Oil Burner and many © 


original Jewel specialties for the 
home. Kindly enclose ten cents to 
cover mailing charges — dealer in- 
S quiries also invited. Write today! 


THE JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 201, 4505 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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1929 


MARCH 


Nebraska State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 
Associates, Architects. J. H. 
Wiese Company, Omaha, Con- / 
tractors on first two units. Peter | 
Kiewits Sons, Omaha, Con- Sef 
tractors on third unit. Atlas ; 

White used for setting, back- 
plastering, and pointing the 
limestone, and for laying the 
Sour-inch brickwork backing. 
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A frame of harmonizing 


color for every brick or stone 


The stately grandeur of the Nebraska State 
Capitol rises stone on stone, each one in a 
mortar of harmonizing color. 


The mortar that achieved the architect’s color 
theme will also perpetuate its beauty, for it is 
made of Atlas White Portland Cement. Non- 
Staining, it will never stain the Indiana lime- 
stone which it encases. 


To the mantelpiece in your home or to the 


ATLA‘: 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


NEW YORK * ST. LOUIS » BOSTON + ALBANY * PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO 














MAIN OFFICES: NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 


* DES MOINES * OMAHA + KANSAS CITY + OKLAHOMA CITY * WACO * BIRMINGHAM 





stone or brick exterior, Atlas White brings 
the same advantages. Mixed with white sand 
or marble chips, it provides a pure white 
joint that is non-staining, a prime essential 
in laying all fine masonry. 


More, the strength of Atlas White is as per- 
manent as its beauty. It fully meets all the 
requirements of standard specifications for 
Portland cement. 


° ° ° 
You can purchase Atlas White or Atlas Gray Portland Cement in 
any quantity from your own building material dealer. He is the 
only distributing agency between the Atlas plants and your con- 
crete job. The flexible service which he offers on Atlas and the 
direct delivery of cement to the user bring Atlas to you at less ex- 
pense than by any other method. And because he performs this 
essential, economic service, the dealer makes a vital contribution 
to the upbuilding of the community. 


PORTLAND 
CEMEN Tewnre 


The standard by which other makes are measured 
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-EBCO’ 
itchen Sin 


“THE PRIDE OF THE HOME™ 






..made in a size and style | 
to suit small or large kitchens | 
in homes and apartments — 
in white or standard colors — 





.no bunglesome dish pan to 
store and keep clean — The EBCO 
is porcelain enameled cast iron 
like bath tub — the rectangular 
compartment is equipped with 
wire basket for stacking and dry- 
ing dishes. With or without 
adjustable legs. 





Mail the Coupon below to 
THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


403 W. Town St. 7 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Send Complete Information about the 
—“EBCO” Kitchen Sink — | 
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GENIAL AND UNSELFISH PLAYFELLOWS 


pre-school child. In our family 
(we have boys of assorted ages) 
this problem is well managed by 
the dogs. What better educa- 
tional material could one have 
than a good dog? What truer 
teacher of responsibility and kind- 
liness, what more steadfast exam- 
ple of faith and love, what more 
genial and unselfish playfellow? 
And how colorless would be one’s 
childhood adventures without a 
dog to share them! Once I heard 


are 


a grown-up boy talking to a com- 
rade about old times. One re- 
mark, which every mother would 
do well to consider, stands out 
clearly in my memory: ‘Whenever 
I think of my mother, I can’t help 
remembering that she never would 
let me have a dog.” Condemned 
to go through boyhood without 
adog—a hard sentence indeed! 
Far, far better to have had the 
bother and the heartaches and 
the love of plenty of dogs. 








THE NEW FRAGRANT VIOLETS 


BY NELSON COON 


T has been many years since 

anything new or unusual has 
appeared among the violets. In 
fact, it seems that no new fragrant 
violet of merit has been produced 
since the arrival of Marie Louise. 
But now, after years of patient 
work and painstaking selection, a 
violet grower in England has pro- 
duced two varieties of outstand- 
ing merit that bid fair to be popu- 
lar with the lovers of the dainty, 
aristocratic violet. 


The first of these new fragrant 
violets is a sport of the well-known 
single, Princess of Wales, and is 
identified by the prominence of 
the centre, which is enlarged and 
varies in color from a mauve to 
clear gold. This serves to set off 
the color of the petals and seems 
to give the flower a better-lasting 
quality. This violet was definitely 
fixed and named during the war 
and bears the name of Mrs. 
David Lloyd George. Stock of 





F YOU ENTERTAIN —or 

just want Good Things to Eat 
—you will find excellent sug- 
gestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


The Household Magazine of recognized 
authority which tells you how to 
make and serve 
“Chocolate Pinwheels” 

“French Pancakes” 
“California Rolls” 





“Chocolate Pinwheels” 


How to select and cook your favorite 
dish, how to serve it and what to serve 
with it; forty or fifty choice and season- 
able recipes in each number, many of 
them illustrated. 





“French Pancakes” 


“AMERICAN CooOKERY” gives menus 
for every possible occasion. Dinners, 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc. 
Also contains timely Household Articles 
and Good Fiction. 

If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you set 
a better table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (cash, check or 
stamps) and we will send you AMERICAN 
Cookery for the rest of 1929, starting 
with the March number which contains 
recipes and directions for ‘Chocolate 
Pin-wheels,” ‘‘ French Pancakes,”’ “ Cal- 
ifornia Rolls’? and many other good 
things. Address 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 
42 Pope Building Boston, Mass. 
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HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


The rendezvous for private functions, 
large or small 








Attractive and convenient for tourists 
Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River. 
Room with bath $3.50 per day up 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 


Management of William P. Lyle 











LEARN about Shady- way 
roller awnings. They add 
the final touch of beauty to your 
home and keep it cooler in sum- 
mer. Protect your furnishings § 


from fading, keep out the sun's 


glare. Shady-w: awnings are 
easier to install. They stay put 
—once up, always up. No winter 
storage. Neatly tailored, always 
taut and do not flap in the wind. 
Roll up and down like a roller 
curtain, from inside. Nine 
new, improved awning features 
are completely illustrated and 
described in our Roller —s 
Book, free to home owners. 

for it now. 








Shady welN MEG. Con ine, S 
2751 S. Eleventh St., Springfield, Ill. 
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goon: has built a house of brick and planted a garden 
against its wall—wistaria to frame the door and a plaid 
of blooms along the side—beauty embowering peace. 


“Forever and then for another day,” whispers the house to 
the passer-by, “‘you’ll find me standing here’—and the 
scent of home and the fragrance of flowers drift out past 
the sidewalk hedge—. 


Perhaps “‘forever” is too long a time for a house of brick 
to last—or for anyone really to care—but it is surely true 
that a hundred years will weaken it none at all. 


It is rightly said that its earthy hues mellow and glow 
with the flight of time, and wear their own complexion 
to the end. 


COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
M2127 GUARANTEE TITLE BUILDING ’ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


These District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 
are AT YOUR SERVICE: 


Boston : - - - 11 Beacon Street New Orleans, La. - - 727 Canal Bank Bldg. 


Chicago ° . - 228 No. LaSalle St. Norfolk - - . 112 West Plume Street 
Cleveland—Ohbio eine -» * 2124 Guar. Title Bldg. Philadelphia - 1420 Walnut Street 
Denver - - - . 1735 Stout Street Pittshurgh - - - - 524 Fourth Avenue 
Detroit - 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. Raleigh, N.C. - 508 Com. National Bank Bldg. 


Salt Lake City - - 301 Atlas Block 
San Francisco - - - - 461 Market Se. 
Seattle, Wash. - - 913 Arctic Building 


Hartford - - 226 Pearl Street 
Los Angeles, Calif, - 634 Chamber of Commerce 
New York City - - 1716 Grand Cent. Term. 
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This bronze set ina wall certifies it to be 
SOUND MASONRY. It guarantees: 


Beauty — Permanence — Low 
Upkeep Cost — Fire Protection 
— Resale Value— Warmth in 
Winter—Coolness in Summer 
—Vermin Proofing. 


Demand it in the home you build or 
buy. The district offices listed or 
any member will gladly furnish com- 
plete information. 


BRICK 


a beauty forever 


\ 
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Clip and Mail This TODAY 


Without charge, please send me a catalog of 
“Planning Your Home.” 1 am enclosing cash or 


stamps for the booklets checked. 


© “Homes of Lasting Charm” 25c. 

O “Beautiful Homes” (1 Story) 25c. 

O “Skintled Brickwork’”’ 15c. 

0 “Multiple Dwellings of Brick’ 10c. 

O “Farm Houses of Brick”’ 5c. 

O “Brick, How to Build and Estimate” 25c. 
O “The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces)”” 25c. 


(Enclose $1.25 if you want all the books) 
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your copy today. 











Cincinnati, O. Long Island City, N.Y. 


COLOR CORSERN 


Finely built, smartly styled, and 
gayly colored, this new reed furni- 
ture is being welcomed into the liv- 
ing room and the bedroom of many 
of America’s finest homes. 
pieces, intimately related, harmoni- 
ously colored, used as a COLOR 
CORNER will do much to add that 
sparkle of color that is called for by 
modern decorators. We have pre- 
pared a book on COLOR CORNERS 
showing the uses to which this fine 
furniture can be put. Write us for 


FICKN REED sev sor | 
COLOR CORSERN | cievetann 
FICKS REED COMPANY “cincinnati. 


426 Findlay St. 


THE 
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You Gam Have Order 






Clothes 
Closet 
Fixtures 
TH ERE is _ no ex- 
cuse for old fash- 
ioned, disorderly 
clothes closets in 
modern homes. Un- 
ess properly 
equipped, clothes 
closets are _— space- 
at are untidy, and 
-V Clothes Closet 
Fixture, the ideal garment carrier, even 
small, almost useless closets become orderly. 
Attached to the underside of a full depth closet 
shelf, the extension rod, upon which all garments 
hang in neat array, comes forward — out of the 
closet — at a touch of the finger. Selection of 
clothes is made easy — no pawing around — 
and pressing bills are saved. These fixtures are 
made from 12 to 60 inches in length, hand- 
somely nickled, and durable. Installed with a 
screw driver. Thousands now in use. Always 
satisfactory. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for booklet, prices, etc. 


Other K-V Products 





Fits all Closets 
moth inviting. With the K 


The K-V Shoe Rack, attached to the inside of | 
clothes closet doors, is another orderly convenience, 

K-V Adjustable Shelf Sup: 
eded wherever shelving is used — in 


and the cost is trifling. 
ports are ne 


book cases, cupboards, cabinets, fruitrooms, etc. 


Ask for descriptive, illustrated booklet. 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. 


1628 Muskegon Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


wrapped in Dexstar 
Staybrite Tissues will not show the 
slightest tarnish after long storage. 
Staybrite is a new, patented discov- 
ery that protects highly polished 


SILVERWARE 


metal or glass against smoke, 
sulphur or gas-charged atmosphere. 


Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, 
yet velvety surfaced to guard 
against scratching. Ask your sta- 
tioner of department store to order 
Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues. 


Sample of Staybrite 
48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 


Address Dept. No. 6 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


MARK 
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Build 





home, Monticello. 
interesting shapings. Same texture crazings. 
Same time-toned colorings. 
once a wondrous, softened, age-old effect. 





‘With | 


Old Timey Bricks 


Made Way Down In Old Dirginy 


Build with brick made in the mould- 
made way just as Jefferson’s were for his 


They have the same 


They give at 


Send for circular telling of their use in Walls, Walks and Fireplaces. 


<¢ Old Dirginia Brick —_ sarnties povie 
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THe New FRAGRANT VIOLETS 
(Continued from page 370) 


this variety reached this country 
four years ago, and plants are now 
being disseminated. At the various 
flower shows it has gained gold 
medals and awards and _ will 
doubtless soon supersede its par- 
ent as the best single violet. 

The other good new violet 
comes from the same originator, 
Mr. J. J. Kettle of Dorsetshire, 
England, and is known as Princess 
Mary. It is regarded by Mr. 
Kettle as the triumph of his years 
of work with the violet, and is 
best described by calling it a 
‘double single.’ The outer row of 
petals is similar to those of Mrs. 
David Lloyd George, but inside, 
instead of an accented centre, is 
to be found another complete row 
of petals, just a shade lighter in 
color than the outer row. The 
growth of the plant is vigorous, 
the flowers being very large with 
long stems and having a delightful 
fragrance. Stock of this violet has 
been brought to this country, but 
because of its scarcity cannot be 
disseminated for several years yet. 

For those who do not insist on 
much fragrance or length of stem, 
and where a deep rich purple is 
wanted, there is another new 
violet of American origin, Frey’s 
Fragrant. It is said that the 
parent of this variety is Governor 
Herrick, but this is a much im- 
proved form. .It belies its name 
in that it is far from having the 
fragrance of other kinds, but it is 
an easy grower and bears flowers 
of a wonderful color backed by 
glossy green leaves. 

There are on the market in 
England, where violets grow eas- 
ily, a number of other sorts of new 
single violets, but many of them 
are pale blue, mauve, or light in 
color and find little demand 
among a public which wants a 
violet to be violet in color as well 
as in name. Some of these have 
little if any fragrance and bear 
close relation to our native non- 
odorous wood violet. 

Little can be said for the color 
of the newer double violets, which 
are largely in pale colors, although 


for fragrance they are worth 
growing. 
In true violet-colored double 


violets the best is still Marie 
Louise, which was introduced to 
this country some seventy-five 
years ago. It has every good 
characteristic of size, fragrance, 
color, stem, and keeping qualities, 
and is the one grown commercially 
in the Hudson River violet-grow- 
ing communities of Rhinebeck, 
Red Hook, and Poughkeepsie. 
For those who want a white 
violet, there is Swanley White, 


but it is not a strong grower and is 
not dependable even under the 
best of conditions. It seems to 
require more heat than Marie 
Louise, as do some of the lavender, 
lilac, and blue varieties. 

While the culture of violets 
requires a lifetime of experience 
if they are to be raised in profit- 
able, commercial varieties, it is 
nevertheless true that they are 
easily grown and propagated by 
anyone having the advantage of 
a cool greenhouse or cold frame. 
It must be remembered that the 
violet is no flower for rapid forcing 
and that it is never happier than 
when grown in a sheltered cold 
frame where the winter sun can 
reach it. 

For best results for the begin- 
ner, field plants should be pur- 
chased during the late summer 
and planted where it is intended 
that they should bloom. If you 
want them to bloom in the garden 
in the spring, plant them where 
you can conveniently cover them 
with evergreen boughs after the 
ground has frozen. The soil for 
violets should always be as rich 
as possible, using plenty of well- 
rotted manure and, if you have it, 
spading into the bed plenty of 
rotted pasture sod. 

If the violets are planted in a 
frame, it will be easy to provide a 
light shade for the plants during 
the summer months and always 
plenty of moisture and air. In the 
case of the single violets one or two 
good freezings will help to set the 
buds along in October, but after 
that it is better to try to keep the 
frame at a temperature of about 
thirty-eight to forty-two degrees 
for singles or forty to forty-five 
degrees for the doubles. Don’t 
try to do more than keep them 
alive during the early winter, but 
just as soon as the January and 
February sun is available you can 
let them have the sunshine in the 
daytime and plenty of air, and 
then, when you come to look at 
them some fine day, you will be 
treated to that delicate aroma 
which only the fragrant violet 
can bring. 

In planting one must allow 
nearly twice the space for the 
single varieties as one does for the 
doubles. The latter are usually 
planted about nine inches by nine 
inches apart, while strong growers 
like Mrs. David Lloyd George 
should be allowed a square foot 
each. 

After the blooming season is 
over comes the time for propa- 
gating new plants, as the old 
ones are apt to be thick and over- 
grown and subject todisease. With 
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IF TODAY YOU HAVE THE SITE AND THE IDEA 


in a short time you can have your 


You wouldn’t want an umpty-seven 
room palace for your summer play- 
home. The servant problem is bad 
enough as it is. But you can have an 
attractive summer home in your favor- 
. a home invit- 
and 


ite vacation spot . 
ingly simple, perfect in taste . . . 
you can toss over your shoulder the 
cares and worries of building, and be 
ready to move in almost before you 
know it. Have you considered a 
Hodgson House? 

So many people of means have 
chosen Hodgson Houses for their va- 
cation lodges and homes. For in their 
simple dignity of plan, and graceful 
harmony of line and contour, they are 
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summer home—complete! 








20x 24° 
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Here is the floor plan of the Hodgson House shown 
above. The Hodgson booklet also pictures and 
prices furnishings, garages, and lawn and garden 
equipment — bird houses, dog kennels, arbors, 
poultry-houses, etc. 

architecturally ‘‘at rest’? in the most 
picturesque surroundings. Physically “at 
rest” in the most strenuous weather. 
Comfortable, durable, hospitable, 
roomy—and they can be enlarged at 
any time without spoiling the plan. 

We use the finest materials, such as 
cedar and Douglas fir, in building the 
sections of Hodgson Houses. These 
sections are shipped to you, carefully 
finished, ready to erect. They fit 
tightly together, held 
absolutely rigid by 
heavy iron key bolts. 





Contractors, sub-contractors, estimates, 
litter and confusion—all are eliminated 
when you put up a Hodgson House. It 
can be erected very quickly by local 
labor. Or, if you prefer, we will send 
a Hodgson construction foreman to 
supervise the whole job. 


Among the variety of plans in the 
Hodgson booklet you’re sure to find one 
that fits the picture you have in your 
mind. The picture of the vacation home 
you've dreamed of—but put off because 
you “didn’t have time to build.” A 
small shooting lodge for yourself and 
your friends . . . or a spacious dwell- 
ing with extra baths, maid’s room, sun- 
parlor, library you'll leaf over 
the booklet and say, “There it is!” 


Send for the free booklet J. Besides 
the plans and pictures it gives prices and 
complete information. Write to E. F. 
Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, or 6 East 39th St., New 
York City. Also Bradenton, Florida. 


HODGSON Aouses 
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PEWTER 
PORRINGERS 


have many unexpected uses 





For the Son and Heir 

F1415 514 inches Cc 

For the Little Daughter 
F1416 47, inches oO 

For Bridge Candies, Jellies $2.50 
or Finger Bowls. F1417 4in. [) 





{_] F1419, 2'¢ in. 1.25. For Nuts or Candy 
For Bridge Ashes. F1418, 234 in. $1.75 |__| 
now so fashionable has 


P E W T E R improved its chemical 


combination to meet the practical needs of today. In 
this new alloy a greater percentage of white metal is 
used which keeps the soft lustre without the necessity 
for frequent cleaning. 

Whar a lovely setting the large size of these repro- 
ductions of Paul Revere design makes for shiny currant 
jelly — currant red in silvery pewter. ‘What a jolly 
dish is that to set before the king” 

Sent to you postpaid on receipt of check. Money 
back if not satisfied. Coupon below. 


DANIEL LOW’S 2% EsexS:e 
Specialists in Old Pewter Reproductions 


I enclose my check for $ Please 
send me Porringers checked in the 
squares. If I am not satisfied I can return them at your 
expense and you will refund my money in full 


Name 





Address 





City State 





PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 

















WHEN YOU BUILD S$ 


you" 


If you would enjoy 

a comfortable, draft-free 
house you must have weather- 

tight window and door frames. . . Our 


booklet, “How to Make Your New 
Home More Comfortable”’, will tell you 
how good window frames keep out 
wind, water and dust. . . Send for this 
valuable booklet. It’s free. 


(Andersen FRA M ES ) 


A Send for this Free Booklet. 


2) Sign your Name and Address 
zz in Margin of Page and Mail to 


Box No. 22 


BAYPORT, MINN. 











THE GREAT GALILEAN by 
Robert Keable. A discussion of 
the historical vs. the traditional 
Jesus. $2.50 at all booksellers. 











BEAUTIES 








THe New FRAGRANT VIOLETS 
(Continued from page 378) 


the double varieties cuttings are 
taken from healthy 
this cutting is left in moist sand, 
it will develop roots; it may then 
be potted up or transplanted toa 
bed where it can be tended. The 
single violets are perhaps more 
easily propagated by pulling off 
the rooted side crowns which, 
when trimmed of unnecessary 
leaves, may be planted in a pot or 
on a frame for growing. 

During the summer the care is 
largely a matter of supplying 
sufficient air, shade, and moisture, 
and seeing that no disease or bugs 
work havoc. After the plants are 
growing vigorously (by August 
15) they will usually develop an 
excess of what is known as run- 
ners. These runners take an ab- 
normal share of plant food and do 
not later throw the flowers that 


runners. If 


the side crowns do. The whole 
effort in growing the violet plant 
during the summer is to secure a 
number of these crowns, from 
which come an abundance of buds. 
It should be noticed, however, 
that when the runners develop 
during the late winter and spring, 
they may be safely left on and 
some additional flowers secured. 

In violet culture one must ever 
stop to remember that its native 
habitat is the cool shady dell and, 
as with other flowers, the more 
nearly we can approximate the 
care of nature, the greater will be 
our success. The violet is not for 
him who asks for size, color, 
quick results, and _ neighbor's 
praise, but for those who want the 
‘modest, fair, and sweet’ and who 
are willing to devote care and at- 
tention to gaining it. 





INTERIOR DECORATION A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


EDWARD B. ALLEN 


URING recent years there 

have been discovered on the 
walls in rooms and halls of hous- 
es of Colonial or early Republic 
origin painted designs in rich 
colors, either on the panels of the 
wainscot or on the plaster. These 
painted decorations, so bright and 
lively even after the lapse of 
many years, are so effective and 
quaint, and their historic value is 
so great, that they have excited 
much interest; so that those who 
are fortunate enough to own a 


= 


home where they have been found 
are removing the old wallpaper in 
order to bring to light and pre- 
serve the frescoes where they exist. 

The decorations fall into several 
groups, according to the character 
of each, and are the work of a 
number of artists and different 
periods. In the first group are oil 
colors on wood panels; in the sec- 
ond, tempera-on plaster. 

The oldest ones comprise a 
series of foreign scenes painted on 
the panels of the parlor of a 








ILLUSTRATING the panoramic type of wall painting. The three 


views shown are scenes in the house of Miss Frances Gove, Amesbury 
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Imported 


Wallpapers 


Lloyd imported wallpapers are artis- 
tic, durable and “fast to light” 
decorator or dealershould have Lloyd 
sample books. If not have him write to 
thenearestestablishment listed below. 


W. HLS. Lloyd CO., INC. 


NEW YORK—48 West 48th Street 
BROOKLYN—570 Atlantic Avenue 
NEWARK—4 Walnut Street 
CHICAGO—434 So. Wabash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1620 Spruce Street 
(JOHN H. WHITWELL, Inc. ) 
WHEELING, W. VA.—1121 Market Street 
(R. C. DANCER, Inc. ) 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—290 York Street 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—111 Chestnut Street 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO. ) 
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OVER 40 YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPERS 

















MODERN 
6ROOM HOME 


THIS 2 


Why not live in a modern new home of your own 

instead of in an old and shabby rented house? 

You can build a new home on the STERLING 

PLAN and pay for it with your rent-money—as 

low as $8.10 per month. We even advance cash 

to help you build, if you own a well located city lot- 

Build Now and Save Money! 

We ship you any home you select, ready 

‘ erect — lumber cut to fit, freight paid 
MSA\\ f0 your station. Big discounts for 

\\ Lowest prices in the history of our 

K\ company. Send 25c in coin today for 











AMER \ beautiful Color Book of Sterling 
gre eye Home Plans and select the home 

se) fA\\ that you want us to ship you. 
my D0) International Mill & Timber Co. 





9320 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 





BUILT-IN MAIL CHUTES 


Your Mail 
Delivered Outside 
Received Inside 


ATTRACTIVE 
PRACTICAL 
CONVENIENT 


Send For For Folder 


aes Device Mfg. Co. 
Red Bud, Illinois 











If you are interested in Travel write 
to the Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 8 
Arlington street, Boston, about what 
to read. 
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WO FURNITURE PIECES expressive of Valentine-Seaver artistry are 
illustrated ... Alove-seat of exclusive lines, covered with imported frieze 


fabric, most exquisite in its quality and coloring. The single, full width, down 
cushion and unusually low seat are suggestive of deep lounging comfort ... 
In the chair, modern lines have been deftly suggested, without the extreme flare 
so commonly seen. Covering is of a rich frieze. The cushion is filled with soft, 
resilient down. The side panels are of beautifully grained mahogany .. . 
Valentine-Seaver furniture is, of course, for those who can tell quality without 
assistance from the price tag. Considering the long years of its life, the cost 
is of secondary importance . . . Better dealers everywhere feature Valentine- 


Seaver. If you do not know where to see it in your community, please write us. 


LENTINE»»-SEAVER 


Valentine-Seaver Co., Division of Kroehler Mfg. Company, 
world’s largest makers of upholstered furniture, Chicago, III; 
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The right fence is as essential a part of a home 
as the house and plantings — all alike reflect 
the taste of the home owner. Stewart Fence is 
good fence, and there is a Stewart style to 
satisfy every taste and preference — substan- 
tial, enduring, a good investment in protection 
and ornament. 

Let us send you the literature 

showing Stewart Fence Styles 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
519 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How to Build 
Perfect FIREPLACE 
— without increasing cost! 
WE GUARANTEE no smoke, good draft, im- 
Sie ae de te tee eo 


form around which the fireplace is built — with any 
kind of masonry. Positively assures proper con- 








struction and sends into the room heat which in | 


ordinary fireplaces goes to waste. Saves labor and 
material to cover cost. Fits any type of design 
FREE If you are going to build or remodel 
your fireplace, write for Plan Sheets of 
modern fireplaces, free. Address Heatilator Com- 
pany, 538 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, Syracuse, 


Heatilator 


| 
| 
| 


Fireplace Unit 


Fireplace Charm with Furnace-like Heat 
Heatilator Co., '538 'Glen 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without charge or obligation, please send Plan 
Sheets. 


Avenue, Colvin Sta., 











‘YOUR WINDOWS BLOOM 
WITH FLOWERS 


NSTEAD of looking out on a dull, gray world, 

let gardens of beautiful flowers greet your eye, 
giving joy to those in the house and to every 
passerby — turning your house into HOME! With 
Success All-Steel Flower Boxes you can have suc 
cessful window gardens the year round. Their 
scientific construction gives the plant roots just the 
right amount of air and nourishment without 
danger of overwatering. Last a lifetime. Sturdy 
| steel with strongly welded seams and corners. 
Cheerful green enamel finish. Used indoors or out 
they do not leak. Surprisingly economical. For 
example, the standard width Success Boxes, 8% in. 
wide by 6% in. deep and 24 in. long costs $1.75; 
30 in. $2.25; 36 in. $2.75. If your dealer doesn't 
carry Success Boxes order direct from us. Folder 
“Beautify Your Home" FREE. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO. 
Dept. H. B. 3 Gloucester, Mass. 


Success 


Flower Boxes 
ALL STEEL 


—=——-—- ORDER AT OUR RISK == =-— 


I enclose $......... Please ship me a Success 
Flower Box, size . inches long. You will refund 
my money if box does not please me in every way. 
Name 

iddress 





THE 
DESERT 
ROAD 
To 
TURKESTAN 














A younG American, born and brought up in China, 
was sent in 1925 by a great exporting firm to Kuei-hua 
on the Mongolian frontier. In the home port of the 
camel caravans Mr. Lattimore became imbued with the | 
idea of journeying over the ancient desert roads — routes | 
as old as time. A year later he set about organizing his__ | 
own small caravan but a Chinese civil war intervened 


° and his camels were confiscated. 


LATTIMORE 


After being stranded several weeks at a frontier trad- 
ing post, he slipped out into the hills to where fresh 
camels were in hiding. Then began a journey of 137 days 
and 1600 miles, through Mongolia, across the Gobi 
Desert, past the Fortress of the False Lama, and into the 
Middle Ages. This book is the fascinating story of that 
journey. With 41 illustrations. 


$4.00 at all booksellers 
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INTERIOR DEcoRATION A HunprRED Years AGo 








(Continued from page 380) 


famous Boston house, the Clark- 
Frankland mansion, built about 
1712, the panels being painted 
about that time. No expense was 
spared in making this the most 
gorgeous room for its time in the 
Colonies. All the panels of the 
wainscot were decorated with 
landscapes or other devices, three 
of the remaining panels bearing 
family coats of arms. Another 
room similarly decorated, from 
the Marmion plantation in Vir- 
ginia, has been installed in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, probably painted 
some forty or fifty years later 
than the Boston house. 





There are, in several houses, 
various single wood-paneled over- 
mantels with landscapes, which 
constitute the entire special deco- 
ration of the rooms. One includes 
a stagecoach of the period 1815 to 
1825; others with Italian and 
American scenes were painted 
about 1803 to 1825. Ina house in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, the en- 
tire paneled end of the room was 
painted with little landscapes on 
each side and over the fireplace. 
This is possibly the work of an 
American miniature artist, John 
Hazlitt, done about 1785, when 
living there. He later gained some 
renown in London. 

There are also several outline 
drawings on the plaster walls of 
the Valentine Museum in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, very skillfully 
executed about 1812, which are 
close copies of some of Flaxman’s 
scenes from the Jliad. Other 
scenes originally, it is claimed, 
covered the four walls, but they 
have since disappeared. 


A STEAMBOAT with the name ‘Albany’ painted on it is visible 
at the left of this painting. It is flying the Union Jack and the Federal flag 


The remaining groups are all 
painted with tempera on plaster. 
Of these, the oldest ones are in the 
Warner house in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. One of the divi- 
sions of this fresco group includes 
a bewilderingly large collection of 
stencil designs representing flow- 
ers, leaves, vines, birds, even little 
red hearts, all more or less con- 
ventionalized. Among these de- 
signs are also seen small red ber- 
ries like cherries on bending | 
stalks, placed in small delicate 
baskets. Birds black, red, white,or | 
gray are seen among the flowers, | 
and tropical birds with gorgeous 
plumage. The national emblem, | 





the eagle and stars, also appears in 
some of the rooms of this group, 
the varying number of stars 
grouped about the eagle appar- 
ently designating the year they 
were painted. 

Many walls in this stencil-fresco 
group are divided into long narrow 
panels by ribbonlike stripes com- 
posed of small units many times 
repeated, from floor to ceiling, 
with a frieze above and below. 
Figures of conventionalized flow- 
ers of two or three colors appear 
on a background of pale buff or 
yellow, pink, blue, or greenish 
gray. Gold leaf was used in one 
instance, a trace of which can | 
still be seen in one room. 

Another distinct division of the | 
fresco wall paintings represents 
continuous, ever-changing land- 
scapes, with trees, houses, and 
fields, which extend all around 
each room. The best of these dis- 
play foreign scenes which were 
painted by an Italian refugee | 
named Corné who came to Salem, 
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Careful Home Buyers 
Insist on Insulation 


OW much better it is to think of 

insulation before you build or buy 

than to be reminded of it ater by waste- 

ful heat-leakage; dampness, chill and 
draughts! 

And how quickly you realize that un- 
insulated houses are out-of-date when 
you visit homes that resist the passage of 
heat... that help keep furnace warmth 
inside during winter and scorching sun 
heat outside in summer! 

Celotex, more than any other mate- 
rial, brings these advantages of insula- 
tion to American homes. It saves 25% 
or more on fuel bills; protects health and 
increases comfort all the year. 

Asa heat-stopper, Celotex is 
three timesas effective as wood, 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 


eight times plasterboard, twelve times 
brick and twenty-five times concrete. 

Its effectiveness is proven by the fact 
that it is used in thousands of refrigera- 
tor cars and household refrigerators, as 
well as in more than 250,000 homes. 

Celotex is the only insulation made 
from the long, tough fibres of cane. It 
comes in big, strong boards, 4 feet wide, 
7 to 12 feet long and 7-16 inch thick. 
These boards withstand all kinds of 
weather and add structural strength to 
buildings when used as sheathing. 

Celotex is also used for insulat- 
ing roofs; for lining basements, attics 
and garages; for making com- 
fortable extra rooms out of 
waste spaces. 


manufacture by 


The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a house, look for the Celotex sign. 
It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 5 die 





As interior finish, Celotex adds new 
beauty to homes through its natural 
tan color and delicate fibre texture. 

And for plasterbase there is Celotex 
Lath 18 inches by 48 inches, and 7-16 
inch thick. It is especially designed to 
reinforce against plastercracks andelim- 
inate lath marks . . . to give finer, 
smoother plastered walls. 

Ask your contractor, builder or archi- 
tect for further information on Celotex 
—and send in the coupon below for our 
free booklet. The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
distributors throughout the world. All 
reliable dealers can supply Celotex 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. 





H.B. 3-29 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free your illustrated booklet, ‘Year "Round Comfort 
and Fuel Saving for Every Home.”’ 
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Building a House? 


Then you will be interested in 
this book of over 90 photographs 
and floor plans of attractive 
houses for every requirement. 
See exactly how your house is 
going to look when completed 
No guess work — practical plans 
for beautiful homes, constructed 
grade material — at 
savings to you. 





of high 
substantial 


Build at Less Cost 


All framing lumber is shipped, 
accurately cut, ready to erect — 
this assures a big saving of work- 
men’s time. No architect's fees 
—complete blue prints and 
detailed erection instructions 
turnished free with every house. 
We guarantee our material 
costs — you. can know just 
what your finished building will 
cost before you start. You buy 
direct fromus at wholesale prices. 





Send for the Book of Bennett 
**Better Built’’ Homes today. 
It is full of practical building 
information. 


enne ome 
B Setter LL H Built 
Mail this coupon today! 





Bennett Homes 

1139 Main St., N. Tonawanda 
Please send me the 100-page 
Free only in Ohio, N J 
England. Elsewhere $1. 00. 


¥. 
Ranten Book. 
Pa., and New 


MON co OE sinnahtiale SAW aha oe Gin ue CSA eee OI 


SRE 0g 65k Shank oak oe eas eee een caae eee 


RUE MUN SARI os oes soko ee Sa Sd pense OE 
Am interested in house..... 
summer cottage 


-gZarage.. 







































Iron Railings for Every Purpose 


Plain and ornamental iron railings, fences — 
entrance gates, wire and iron window guards, 


folding gates, gratings, cellar doors, etc. 
Catalog on request — estimates cheerfully 
given — orders filled promptly. 
CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., Inc. 
3341 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














LOW LIFE and OTHER PLAYS 
by Mazo de la Roche. Three de- 
lightful one-act plays by the 
author of JALNA. $1.50 at all 
booksellers. 
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InTERIOR DEcorRATION A HuNpDRED YEARS AGO 
(Continued from page 382) 





AN OCTAGONAL BUILDING on an island can be seen 


in this corner, with tall slender trees in the foreground 


Massachusetts, in 1799, where he 
painted many scenes, as well 
single pictures, in the hall of the 
Lindell-Andrews-Perkins house. 
When the War of 1812 began he 
was in Boston, and when the vic- 
tory of the Constitution (Old 
Ironsides) over the Java was an- 
nounced, he painted a large pic- 
ture of the naval battle for public 
exhibition, which proved to be 
very popular. It was followed by 
a number of others equally suc- 
cessful. He had a facile way of 
covering the walls with vignettes 
of European scenes, all gracefully 
connected. These show fox hunts, 
castles, ships, soldiers, cottages, 
fishermen, fortresses, and cities, 
as in the Dorr house, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Then he retired to 
Newport, where he continued to 
live until his death. The walls of 
his studio in Newport were like- 
wise covered with Mediterranean 
scenes and character sketches, as 
well as American ships. 

A later section of this landscape 
group includes American subjects 
which were the work of a different 
class of decorators. Many of 
these scenes, panoramic in char- 
acter, represent local views, it 1s 
claimed, such as Andover Hill, 
Massachusetts, and harbor and 
river scenes which may have been 
intended as representations of 
Boston Harbor and Hudson River 
Highlands, with boats, ships, and 
steamships. One of these groups 
in Westwood, Massachusetts, 
bears the name ‘R.Porter’ and the 
date 1838. 





Nothing is known about these 
artists except a few vague tradi- 


tions. They are said to have been 
wanderers, who decorated the 
houses for their board. One is 


believed to have been a British 
spy, another a wandering sailor 
who consumed very large quanti- 
ties of rum while he worked. 
Others are supposed to have come 
from Boston, traveling on horse- 
back. These landscape scenes 
comprise a surprisingly large va- 
riety of trees, plants and flowers, 
vehicles, houses, people, and sol- 
diers of the period. In some, great 
trees, beginning in the hall, ex- 
tend up the staircase to the ceiling 
above, giving the hall the appear- 
ance of a glade in a forest, with an 
opening on one side with a distant 
view of fields, hills, and houses. 
Many of these trees resemble our 
graceful elm, while others have an 
exotic appearance; and sharp- 
pointed cedars occasionally ap- 
pear. 

Accompanying some of these 
landscapes are overmantel pic- 
tures, with a group of houses of 
many colors along a village com- 
mon surrounded by overarching 
trees, with white fleecy clouds 
floating in a turquoise sky - 
veritable painted pages of his- 
tory. 

The accompanying illustrations 
are from the house of Miss Frances 
Gove, in Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, and belong to this late 
panoramic landscape group close- 
ly corresponding to the group of 
1838 by ‘R. Porter.’ 














Gets All. 
Bugs Fungus, 
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Now pvetievts in 
TIGHTLY Coy. 
ERED TINS. ALL 
in one—ALL 
>> “AN Round Ronen ina 
i esa tells you 

to protect each Sense, 
vegetable, shrub, etc. 
Get complimentary 
copy from dealer. 


Aome White Lead & Color Works 
(Tasecticide Division), Detroit 

















The Second 
ATLANTIC 
PRIZE NOVEL 
COMPETITION 


$10,000 


in addition to 
BOOK ROYALTIES 
For the most interesting novel 


of any kind, sort, or description 
submitted before 


January 15, 1930 


to the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Send to the Publishers for 
Pamphlet with Detai/s 
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/ INE HOMES everywhere are glazed with Libbey- 


Owens flat-drawn clear sheet glass for windows. 


This pronounced preference, not only among leading archi- 


tects, but among discriminating home-builders as well, is 





due to the recognized superiorities of Libbey-Owens glass— 
its true flatness; its uniform thickness, strength and quality; 
its exceptional clearness; and its brilliant sparkling lustre. 
The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Do You Know This Secret? 





disappointment, 


GREEN PEAS, and plenty of them, 
from June to August — if you follow 
the simple directions. 


Plant this collection of 6 choice va- 
rieties all at once this Spring, just as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground 
— and they will mature in the order 
named — producing a steady proces- 
sion of big, mouth-watering crops 
from about June 20th till late in 
August. 

The reason for this is evident. Peas 
must develop their roots in cool 
weather and so are able to supply 
sufficient moisture to leaf, flower and 
pod as they rapidly multiply under 
the summer sun. On the other hand 
late-planted peas are almost always a 


as every experienced gardener knows. 





Schling’s Pedigree Extra-Early, 2% 
feet. The earliest Pea grown; large, well- 
filled pods. Gradus or Prosperity, 3 feet. 
An early fine wrinkled Pea of delicious 
flavor. Sutton's Excelsior, 144 feet. The 
most productive dwarf _medium-early 
wrinkled Pea; very sweet. Dwarf Cham- 
pion, feet. An enormous cropper. 
Broad pods, very sweet. Improved Tele- 
hone, 5 feet. Enormous pods, filled with 
eas of the finest quality. Heroine, 4 feet. 
Pods are large, deep green, somewhat 
curved; tender Peas of finest quality. 





Schling’s “Long Season” vie Collection 


Yi — Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 
: 8 in ‘all Sia sbun Rig eee eee SA $1.75 
— 1 Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 
é ibs. in all $2.75 
Y3 — 2 Ibs. wnt of all 6 jue 
12 Ibs. in all. . $5. 
For once — a ens green Suns 
you want; buy this collection. 
Delivered free within 300 miles. 
Beyond, add 5c per lb. for post- 
age. 








The Novelties of 1929! 


Absolutely New 


Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite 
Pink Improved — Long upright spikes 
clustering closely around the center in great 
abundance, rival the delphinium in height 
and stately columnar beauty. Excellent for 
cutting. 35c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 

Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite 
Rose — Deep rose-pink, several tones deeper 
than Exquisite Pink Improved, with the 
same columnar form. 

35c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 
Gaillardia Grandiflora, Bremen — Deep, 
coppery scarlet flowers of great size on long 
stems, nearly 3 inches across. Hardy. 

75c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 
Eschscholtzia, Ramona — Introducing a 
lovely new type with extremely large, heavily 
frilled flowers of pale glittering coppery gold 
with pink shadings. 50c a pkt.,5 pkts. for $2.00 
Eschscholtzia Erecta Compacta, Moon- 
light — The tendency of California Poppies 
to produce plants of a straggly habit is recti- 
fied in this new introduction. The plants do 
not exceed 18 inches in height and form neat 
little bushes. The flowers are a charming 
light chrome yellow. 

40c a pkt., 6 pkts. for $2.00 
Scablosa Caucasica, New Giant Hybrids 
— With flowers a third larger than the well- 
known Caucasica, heavier petals and beau- 
tifully ruffled and fringed in colors ranging 
from white to dark blue. 

75c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 
Coreopsis, Mayfield Giant — A new Aus- 
tralian strain. Taller and more vigorous 
plants with longer, firmer stems and larger 
individual flowers whose extremely broad 
petals form a perfect coralla of rich, glittering 
gold. Hardy. 50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Carnation _ Earliest Dwarf Vienna, 
Othello — Dark, velvety crimson of richest 
te xture. Very early, profuse blooming and fine 

for cutting. A magnifice nt carnation! 
75c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 


A $10.05 value for $9.00 


Giant Branching Larkspur, La France — 
Extremely long, delphinium-like spikes and 
extra large individual double flowers, closely 
set along the stock. 50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Scabiosa, Columbaria Pink — A new color 
in double’ hardy Scabiosas with flowers 2 to 
44 inches across on long wiry stems. 

$1.00 a pkt., 6 pkts. for $5.00 
Calendula, Campfire — A rich, glowing 
brilliant orange with scarlet sheen. A distinct 
new type. The flowers while large, are very 
flat and have not the heavy appearance of the 


regular Calendulas. 
pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 
Coreopsis, wesaiaiees — Perfect trum- 
pet-shaped flowers of rich, glowing yellow 
radiating from its velvety brown center, 
giving the effect of flower clusters rather 
than an individual bloom. 
50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Adonis Aleppica — Very brilliant, deep 
blood-red flowers, cup-shaped and measuring 
3 inches across, four times as large as those 
of the well-known Flos Adonis. Light 
feathery, cosmos-like foliage. Especially effec- 
tive in beds and borders. 
Sca pkt.. 3 pkts. for $1.00 
Anchusa, Annual Blue Bird — Bears large 
umbels of vivid indigo blue, forget-me-not- 
— -“<paeaee in luxuriant bouquet on 18-inch 
ste: 50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Zinnia California Giant, Miss Willmott 
— Flowers of the most delicate of salmon- 
pinks. A great ee. 
a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Zinnia Lilliput, ‘ae ‘Rose — Offering 
the exquisite Salmon-pink color in the lovely 
miniature of Lilliput type. Plants grow one 
— high. Very charming in borders and edg- 
ing 25c a pkt., 4 pkts. for $1.00 
Retcck: Improved Giants of California — 
Blooms measure 5 to 6 inches in diameter, 
packed to the center with long, lacy petals 
most artistically placed. Stems often 30 
inches long. The collection of six colors $1.75 


Schling’s “ Exclusive’? Collection 
10 Rarities that will delight the Connoisseur. A $6.00 Value for $5.00 


New Sunshine Asters — In pink, white, 
blue and lavender with a cushion center of 
tiny quills in 3 contrasting color. 

The collection of 4 colors, $1.25 
Wonderful Blue Lace Flower — Schling’s 
Original Queen Anne’s Blue Lace. Dainty, 
lace-like flower heads of exquisite _— blue 
shade, on long stems. <t. 50c 
Mignon Bedding Dahlias — " Seasde 
bushes, not over 2 ft. tall, covered with 
lovely siegle dahlia blooms held erect above the 
foliage on slender stems. Blooms in less than 
3 months trom seed and continuously —— 
frost 
Meconopsis Baileyi — Beautiful blue 
hardy poppy from Thibet on 2- to 3-feet 
stems, bearing freely large four-petalled 
blooms of a glorious aky -blue color. Pkt. 75c 
Giant Peach B — Lovely 
shade with numerous rows of broad guard 





petals and a cushion of finely laced center 
petals. Pkt. 50c 
Phacelia Tanacetifolia — Lovely flower 
heads resembling the Heliotrope of heavenly 
blue color carried on one-foot stems. Pkt. 50c 
Gypsophila Elegans, Crimson Gem — 
Bright rosy-crimson Baby’s Breath of fairy- 
like growth. Especially attractive = com- 
bination with other flowers. Pkt. 50c 
Annual Oriental Poppies — Huge red 
poppies with black spots, like those of the 
perennial varieties, on 144-ft. — Pkt. 25c 
Candelab Salpigliossi A sensational 
new type, tall of Holly hoc ka with large clus- 
ters of beautifully marked, Petunia-like 
flowers. Pkt. 25c 
Snapdragon, Indian Summer — A mar 
velous color, rich velvety copper red — rivals 
the gladioli in height and vigor. Pkt. $1.00 








most delightful of spring garden pictures. 





Schling’s New Giant Pansy 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 


Neither words nor artist’s brush can portray this new Pansy in all its loveliness. It is a 
rich, pure golden apricot, blushed with salmon 
even the faintest trace of the usual center lines to mar its beauty. 
and most distinct color in Pansies, forming a stunning contrast and perfect complement, 
especially to the purple varieties. [t is a true giant in size, carried on long, strong stems, 
and the flower petals have great substance and are perfectly placed. The plants are astound 
ingly vigorous, blooming most profusely right through the season. A bed of it is one of the 


Single pkts. $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00; 12 pkts. for $9.00 


— a glorious June dawn — pure without 
This is an entirely new 








“The Book for Garden Lovers” 


— 25c¢ a copy — 


Free with first order. 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


58th Street and Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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THE ALL-SEASON GARDEN 


BY FLORENCE 


Alt of us who have anything 
to do with garden-making 


know how hard it is to compass 
all-season attractiveness, whether 


our garden be large or small, or 


whether we have dollars or cents 
at our disposal. 

To begin with, the planning is 
no small task. One’s knowledge 
of plants must be intimate and 
extensive in order so to fill the 
space at our disposal with worthy 
varieties whose blooming time 
will connect that there will be 
no sparse season and no bare 
places. One must know their 
colors, when they blossom, for 
how long, and how luxuriantly, as 





TAFT EATON 


able beauty from early spring to 


late fall. Mrs. Elizabeth L. Strang 
has designed and planted this 
lovely hillside, in connection with 
its enthusiastic and devoted own- 


er. Informality is the keynote of 


its planting; and a clever ad- 
vantage has been taken of en- 
vironment — especially apparent 
in early spring, when carefully 
repaired old apple trees, conserved 
and planned as high lights, burst 
into masses of glorious pink and 
white bloom and combine with the 
procession of gay cottage tulips, 
narcissi and the first spring bulbs, 
and the earliest of the flowering 
perennials, to paint a picture so 


Photographs by Charles Darling 


VIEW OF THE STEPS taken in June shows the German iris 


which replaced the early spring bulbs 


well as their habit of growth and 
species of foliage. Also, in plan- 
ning the all-season garden, we 
must be prepared for emergencies 
and variations from rule. A cold 
season may delay our spring 
flowers, and a later undue hot 
spell hurry up the following pro- 
cession, which therefore takes its 
departure too soon — before those 
next in the programme are ready 
to answer to their cue. We may 
pay great attention to the floral 
outfitting of that most difficult 


of seasons, midsummer, and 
yet some freak condition of 
weather or temperature may 


unduly hurry or delay the July 
garden inhabitants; consequently 
the planner of the successful all- 
season garden must be prepared 
for all such emergencies. This, | 
think, is best accomplished by 
great liberality as to kinds of 
plants and their varieties. 

A beautiful garden that well 
illustrates all-season planting is 
that of Mrs. Russell Robb, of 
Concord, Massachusetts. Here 
the colorful and luxuriant peren- 
nial borders and general land- 
scaping are a scene of indescrib- 


brilliant and beautiful as to make 
one wish that the spring garden 
might last forever. 


The Late-Spring Garden 

The first and second illustrations 
show the garden in early June, after 
the first spring show is over, and 
the splendid Darwins and the Ger- 
man iris have followed their earlier, 
more ephemeral relatives. There 
is no more beautiful month in the 
garden, to my mind, as no flower 
surpasses in dignity and splendor 
the glorious sheets and masses of 
the different varieties of the beard- 
ed iris. ‘I feel as if | had been 
visiting with queens!’ is a remark 
of an enthusiastic iris-lover that | 
have always remembered. 

The June garden, therefore, 
should be rich in iris planting, for, 
set at rather regular intervals in 
the border, it will supply pleasing 
color accents. Both irises and peo- 
nies help to give substance and 
form in the garden, not only in 
June, but throughout the season; 
as, in addition to their bloom, 
their foliage is permanent and 
dignified; and everybody versed in 
garden lore acknowledges that 
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In this charmingly conceived room the dec- 
orator has chosen a soft satin for the valance 
and side-curtains — to contrast pleasingly 
with the smart modern wall paper. And as 
a crowning touch to the beauty of the win- 
dow, Judd Decorated Bluebird Extendir 
Rods in Gray Armor finish were used. 


o 
18 


You, in your home, can also give a de- 
cided air of elegance to your window drap- 
ings, of whatever type they may be, by using 











smart figured wall paper 


these famous rods. They are used by leading 
decorators everywhere. And you can be sure 
that whichever model you choose is fully 
authentic in style, is well and sturdily made, 
and is fully extending. Inquire for Judd 
Decorated Bluebird Rods at your favorite 
department, furniture or hardware store, 
or write direct to us and we will see that 
your needs are filled. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 24 West 40th Street, New York City. 





Beneath the soft satin valance and side-cur- 
tains, two fringed voile curtains are used, 
each mounted on a Judd Flat Rod. The silk 
curtains are suspended from Judd Decorated 
Bluebird Rod No. 9H6. The Decorated Ex- 
sending Rods are priced at $1.50 to $4.00 each, 
complete with brackets, rings, etc. 


Write today for a free copy of our new book- 
let “Suggestions for Beautiful Windows.” It 
contains @ more complete description of this 


beautiful window and is fully illustrated with 
photographs of many other actual window 
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Color — Fragrance — Charm 
and Interest are Attributes of the 
Water Lily Pool 







Water Lily Pool 


or€very Garden 


fee is room in your garden, even though it 
HF be small, for a Water Lily Pool, or at least for 
ru) — a simple sunken-tub garden. Your Water Lily 
s Pool will quickly become the center of inter- 
” est in your garden, for the culture of colorful, 
fragrant, beautiful Water Lilies, interesting, odd aquatic 
plants and ornamental fishes is fascinating. 

Many make the mistake of thinking that the beauties 
and joys of a Water Lily Pool are only for those who have 
large estates. Some of the prettiest Water Lily Pools are 
located in small gardens. Beautiful effects are obtained 
with a simple sunken-tub pool surrounded by rocks and 
aquatic plants. 
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Collection DeLuxeCollection 
for Small Pool of Water Lilies 
*10 *20 
Includes 3 Water The Seven best Lilies 
Lilies, pink, blue, Ceneite Water ati —Attraction, large 
yellow; 20 Aquatic for only $5 -_ red. Comanche, 
Plantsin 10varieties; Your choice of pink, blue, tall aisiegdee ste 
12 Goldfishes; 2 yellow or white Water Lily; ar te 
Calico Fishes; Col- 6 Aquatic Plants; 6 Border deep yellow. Juno, 
lection of Tadpoles, Plants; Water Lily Tub $ large, white. Mrs. Ed 
Jap Snailsand other | and PairofSnails. All for Whittaker, blue. Gen- 
scavengers. eral Pershing, pink. 





7 Aquarium Plants, all interesting 


Collection of 60 Tadpoles, snails, 
species, will be sent for only $1.10 


frogs, turtles, clams, etc., for pool — $5 


Send for FREE Catalog — Illustrated in Colors 


Write today for your Free copy of our beautiful 1929 Catalog. It 
shows how you may enjoy a Water Lily Pool in your own garden 
this spring. Tells how to build a pool inexpensively; how to plant 
a sunken-tub pool; describes and illustrates in colors, fascinating 
varieties of Water Lilies and explains their simple culture; chap- 
ters devoted to Aquatic Plants and Ornamental Fishes. Write 
TODAY for your Free copy. 


“World’s Largest Grower of Water Lilies” 


WILLIAM TRICKER”¢ 


22 BROOKSIDE AVENUE—SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 
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| 
THE PERENNIAL BORDER in June, in which can be discerned 
a generous sprinkling of iris, a few clumps of peonies, lupines, chrysanthe- 

mums, and poppies 

| 
form and greenery count for much they cannot be spared from the 
in gardens. Among the varieties wide, colorful borders that frame 
of iris used in this garden are’ the wide grass path. Chrysan- 
Florentina and Purple King,—  themums are abundant, and in- 
the earliest to blossom and over- clude all the shades — white, pale 

lapping the spring tulips, — Dal- pink to deep rose, and the new | 
matica (bluish mauve), Alcazar double mixed hybrids. They have 

and Monsignor (purples), Her a short season, but are lovely | 

Majesty, Queen of May, Lohen- in the June garden. Perennial | 

grin, Flavescens (yellow), Mme. lupines lift their tall, candlelike | 
Chereau (white, falls and stand- spires, and are especially lovely 
ards elaborately frilled with blue). combined with Oriental poppies. 
Peonies are here used but Chrysanthemums, lupines, and 
sparsely, as the gorgeous peony’ the Oriental poppies are easily 
show is in another part of the — raised from seed, and also supply 
garden; but their pinks, whites, many self-sown seedlings. The 
and rose colors contrast so ex- Iceland poppy (Papaver nudi- 
quisitely with the iris hues, and  caule) still supplies its rosettes of 
the sturdy dark-green foliage is delicate but brilliant bloom. These 

such an enduring accent among keep well and are especially de- | 

the gay flowers of all seasons, that lightful on the table. Trollius | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
THE STEPS in midsummer, showing Michaelmas-daisies, Sedums, 
Campanula, dwarf varieties of Dianthus, and rose vines—now well 

grown — at either side of the steps 
a 
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n the wall covering of this room, strength 
is the servant of beauty 


Wall-Tex, a durable fabric, gives lasting charm to any room 
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Hert is a room that is really fine and home- 
like. Yet in its walls, the background for its 
beauty, there is more than the visible charm. 
For they are covered with Wall-Tex — the 
pattern and colors conceal a durable fabric. 
Years from now, its beauty will be as fresh as 
when the room was new. Wall-Tex will not crack 
like paper and can be washed like paint. 
Finger marks, furniture scars, all the grime of 
city air—none of these will permanently 
mar Wall-Tex. It can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth. Wall-Tex conceals cracks in old 


plaster and strengthens new plaster: for it is a 


WALL-TEX—THE RESULT OF 


flexible woven fabric. And nothing else can 
give equal satisfaction on ceilings. 

Wall-Tex comes in designs for every room. 
In colors bright and subdued. In soft, two- 
tone patterns. In solid colors and in modern 
pastel tints. It is hung just like wall paper and 
the cost is only a little more! Its economy be- 
comes more apparent the longer it isin use. Your 
decorator or dealer will gladly show you the 
newest Wall-Tex patterns. Use the margin of 
this page to note name and address in writing 
for the illustrated folder, * The Modern Trend 
in Wall Coverings.” The Columbus-Union Oil 
Cloth Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 
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Tus dainty flowered pattern on a cream background 

creates an atmosphere quite in keeping with the an- 

tique ladder-back chairs and Dutch china cabinet.— 
Watt-Tex No. 3920, 
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(.lbove) Tus is a rich flowered pattern on a gray 

background, especially appropriate with antique fur- 

niture in dining-room or bedroom—Wat1-Tex No. 

3820. There is a Wall-Tex pattern for any effect you 
may wish to create. 


(Below) Waut-Tex No. 3941. 
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New Power Mowers— 


Exclusive Features 


(COLDWELL Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers complete- 

ly eclipse all previous achievements of the lawn mower 
industry. No other machines are built the Coldwell way, 
and no others have the same advanced engineering features 
and the same dependability. Likewise, no other power 
mowers can match Coldwell for mowing and rolling your 


lawn so quickly, easily, efficiently and economically. 


There’s a size and style suited for any lawn rolling 
and mowing problem at the price you want to pay. 
Your dealer will demonstrate. No obligation. Write 


to factory for descriptive literature. 


Above: Coldwell “L Twin” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. Mows 
and rolls simultaneously, 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang units 
attached, it cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


— COLD ELL ee 


HORSE DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS GASOLINE 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH,N. Y., U.S.A. 
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MIDSUMMER in the perennial border shows hollyhocks, Delphin- 


ium, pink mallows, phlox, and other tall perennials, with which are 


used various annuals 


(globeflower), its blossoms 
sembling giant dcuble buttercups, 
is set in various places. Snowy 
masses of cerastium (snow-in- 
summer) stray over the path a bit, 
and other white flowers are freely 
used — as they should be in a 
perennial border. The feathery 
bloom of white, lavender, and 
purple rocket (Hesperis) softens 
and harmonizes sharp transitions 
of form and color. Anemone 
canadensis proves a good and 
ornamental filler, but must be 
kept in bounds. Scabiosa cau- 
casica — one of the finest peren- 
nials, with large, long-stemmed 
lavender-blue flowers — is also 
used. 

Iris is set freely on each side of 
the stone steps and the approach- 
ing path; and the beautiful late 
tulips (Darwins) are still in evi- 
dence. Here, also, the fine foliage 
of the later-blooming — peonies 
contrasts strongly and well with 
the gay June flowers. A_ rose 
garden, with carpet-cover of for- 
get-me-nots, Violas, and May- 
flower verbenas, stretches from 
the right of the stone steps, in the 
interstices of which grow a variety 
of tiny Sedums, ferns, Linum, and 
other rock-loving midgets. Snowy 
masses of Arabis alpina and golden 
sweeps of dwarf goldentuft (Alys- 
sum saxatile compactum) carpet 
the top of the retaining wall and 
fringe its edges. 


The Midsummer Garden 


Midsummer ushers in new in- 
habitants. All the greenery — 
both the trees in the rear, which 
form the framework of the picture, 
and the later-blooming perennials 


Te~ 


behind the border — has devel- 
oped luxuriantly; and new varie- 
ties of perennials have come into 
their blossoming time. The vari- 
ous annuals are at the height of 
their beauty, and the midsummer 
garden gloriously holds its own. 
Hollyhocks are now at their best. 
They are used sparingly in the 
pictured borders, but more liber- 
ally elsewhere. Delphinium, the 
queen of the summer garden, is 
seen in all of its beautiful vari- 
eties. Pink mallows are among 
the taller perennials in the rear. 
Phlox is now the high light of 
the garden and in its glory. It 
is freely used here, and shows 
every color of the rainbow. Albion 
(white, rose eye), Elizabeth Camp- 
bell (salmon-pink), von Lassburg 
(white), Blue Hill (violet-blue), 
Beacon (cherry-red), Thor (deep 
salmon-pink, dark eye), Miss 
Lingard (white spikes, early), are 
among the effective varieties. 
Gypsophila is freely used, supply- 


ing delicacy and a_ softening, 
mistlike effect. This flower 1s 


indispensable in the garden and 
lovely in ‘mixed bouquets.’ 

The garden steps are less in 
evidence now, their outlines being 
softened by the luxuriantly grow- 
ing rock plants that carpet them. 
Various Sedums, dwarf varieties 
of Dianthus, Campanula, and 
other delicately flowering plants, 
Linums, ferns, and dwarf euony- 
mus make themselves entirely at 
home here and are equally charm- 
ing. Masses of apparently un- 
pruned but carefully tended rose 
vines supply graceful foliage at 
either side of the steps, and later 
on are covered with clusters of 














You will want this latest 
refinement in your home 


Each year we become more critical of the details of 
our homes, especially the interior refinements that 
lend distinction to the homes in good taste. 


Gone now is the worry about guests approaching the 
bathroom at the wrong time, for conditions are very 
different after the ABINGDON Self-Ventilating 
Closet is installed. 


No disagreeable odors can possibly linger in any bath- 
room that has this closet unit. It is a refinement that 
will be sought by every housewife whose sense of 


propriety is in keeping with the modern trend. 


One of her most serious problems is thus completely 
solved. For no matter how pleasing a bathroom may 
be to look at—or how charmingly finished or how 
any fitted —it is not a pleasant place under 
ordinary conditions. 





The Self-Ventilating Closet, remember, is so reason- 
ably priced that it can be included in any budget, 
however modest. Ask your plumber to arrange for 
; a demonstration, and please write for complete 
details of construction, price, etc. 


ABINGDON SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Potteries at Abingdon, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures 


ABI 
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ABINGDON is a mark of plumbing 
quality. One of the most beautiful units 
in the line is this ‘*Delcrest’’ lavatory. 
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“Now the bright new bathroom and the lovely 
fixtures and fittings need not be discounted by that 
intolerable condition of other days. 













No home is truly modern without 
an ABINGDON Self-Venti- 
lating Closet in the bathroom. Be 
sure it is in your plans and speci- 
fications when you build your new 
home or remodel the present one. 
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SELF-VENTILATING WATER CLOSET 
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One Special Packet of 

Beautiful Mary Pick- 

ford Sweet Peas and a 

copy of one of the 

Finest Seed and Plant 

catalogues published 
in America. 


HIS is a get acquainted offer. It is a 
pleasant method of introducing to you 
the oldest seed house in California 
Germain’s — (since 1871 

The Mary Pickford Sweet Peas are typ- 
ically Californian and will lend a rare 
charm to your garden. Miss Pickford grows 
these beautiful blooms in her own garden 
and wears them at formal parties. Thus 
they have been given her name — a mutual 
compliment to America’s sweetheart and 
the flowers themselves. 


“California Gardening” 

The catalogue is just what you have been 
wanting. It is entitled, ‘‘California Garden- 
ing’’ and contains 64 beautifully illustrated 
pages of garden offerings direct from Ger 
main’s famous trial growing farms — the 
horticultural headquarters of the West 
Many nurserymen, who have seen this cat 
alogue, say it is the best that has yet been 
published in America. 


Act Now for a Beautiful Garden 

Don't delay in taking advantage of this 
‘‘get acquainted"’ offer. Germain’s wants 
you to know them. This means a more 
beautiful garden this Spring — a California 
garden — filled with healthier, more beau- 
tiful blooms — the kind that friends admire 
and for which Germain’s are famous! 





Simply send the coupon — nou 
before you turn the page. 


4 GERMAINS 


SIXTH AND MAIN ~- LOS ANGELES 
The Horticultural Headquarters 
of the West since 1871 


Der 





hese Gifts 


California 
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IN SEPTEMBER a new variety of Mikdimes -daisy occupies ‘she 


place of honor at the steps, and such annuals as zinnias, verbena, and 


petunias supply plenty of color 


brilliant hips. The Michaelmas- 
daisies increase in size, and mid- 
summer-blooming perennials and 
annuals on either side of the walk 
supply a lovely setting. Holly- 
hocks, Delphinium, phlox, Shasta 
daisies, with summer chrysanthe- 
mums, marigolds, and the show, 
Echinacea purpurea (coneflower), 
are among the varieties now in 
bloom. Elsewhere we find a gav 
procession of all the midsummer 
annuals, now in their glory, and 
various. favorite — perennials 
Aconitum (monkshood), Thalic- 
trum (meadowrue), Clematis recta, 
valerian, and others. The various 
summer lilies are also at their 
best, and the gorgeous Japanese 
iris ‘carries on’ well through July. 
The lovely heather is also_ in- 
cluded, in compliment to a Scotch 
member of the family. Among the 
most valuable of somewhat un- 
usual annuals are double annual 
larkspur (‘Invincible’), annual 
lupine, double and semidouble 
early flowering cosmos (the new 
crested variety and one suggest- 
ing the anemone blossom, which 
is verv beautiful), Antirrhinum 
(snapdragon — much favored in 
England), stocks (new varieties), 
and ageratum. Single and double 
asters are used freely. The new 
zinnias (the ‘quilled’ and ‘dahlia- 
flowered,’ in the soft shades very 
fine) are featured. Asclepias tu- 
berosa (butterflvweed), hardy car- 
nations (including the exquisite 
marguerite), Coreopsis grandiflora, 
l-ryngium, Euphorbia, Platyco- 
don, are among other valued 
perennials now in bloom, 


The Fall Garden 
Our last pictures are of the fall 
garden, taken in early September, 
the most gorgeous, although per- 
haps not the most lovable, of all. 
Our perennial borders now include 


as autumn specialties the spec- 
tacularly gorgeous sneezeweed 
(Helenium autumnale), Michael- 
mas-daisies at their height, Heli- 
anthus and heliopsis in variety, 
and the shrubby chrysanthemum 
—all but the latter, which is 
white, furnishing splendid masses 
of glowing color. The sneezeweed 
is most brilliant of all, the va- 
riety H. autumnale rubrum (flower 
orange-red with crimson shadings) 
the most conspicuously gorgeous. 
This is very tall and is set in the 
rear of the border. Many of the 
summer blossoms are still in evi- 
dence, and second flowerings of 
hollvhocks, phlox, and their con- 
temporaries are secured by careful 
clipping of the faded main heads. 
Gypsophila, Echinops — (globe- 
thistle), and the various starworts 
are at their best; calendulas light 
up the border’s edge, and will 
increase in beauty until late 
frosts. Dahlias, both single and 
double, and including the various 
interesting new varieties, are one 
of the many beauties of the fall 
garden. 

The flowering about the stone 
steps has changed in character 
Many of the ephemeral summer 
varieties have disappeared, and 
other sturdier favorites take their 
A new variety of Michael- 
exquisite in color and 
and blossoming, 


places. 
mas-daisv, 
habit of growth 
now occupies the place of honor. 
This | have never before seen and 
find enchanting. The sprays are 
of a very free-blooming, luxuri- 
antly spreading habit, and the 
color is a particularly exquisite 
lavender, with yellow. centres 
rhis is used in other parts of the 
garden. Featherv masses of cos 
mos — white, rose, and pink 
soften the outlines of the wall, and 
zinnias, May- 
Nicotiana — are 


various annuals 
flower verbena, 
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WATER 
CRYSTAL 
CLEAR 


from pipes that will not rust 


Sparkling, crystal-clear water. 
That's the way your city provides 
it. How does it come to you? 

Rusty? Thick? Unfit to drink? 

Never — if you were fore- 
sighted enough to use brass water 
pipes throughout your house. For 
brass water pipes* never rust, 
never clog; they deliver the full 
flow of crystal-clear water always. 


CHASE 


Brass and Copper Products. 


CHASE 


The Mark that Identifies Good 
Brass and Copper Products. 


* Brass Pipe, made by Chase is called Alpha. It is made from a special kind 
of Chase Brass which contains more copper. Plumbers prefer it because it 
cuts cleaner and sharper threads, making leak-proof joints that last forever, 












The Mark that Identifies Good 





A great business built around 


man’s hostility to rust 


What a hopeless word “rust” is—how it suggests 
neglect and decay—materials destroyed by rain and 
moisture—mechanisms, clogged and stiffened into 
disuse. Rust! The whole civilized world is en- 
gaged in fighting it. 

It is the business of the Chase company to 
meet mankind’s need of protection from rust. 

Alpha Brass Water Pipes, Bronze or Copper 
Screening, Copper Roof Gutters—these and many 
more Chase products are designed to provide house- 
builders with materials that time cannot spoil and 


that will last longer than the house they protect. 


CHASE BRASS « COPPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


WATERBURY «© CONNECTICUT 
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Storrs: Harrison @s 
75"Anniversary Catalog’ 


TREES » SHRUBS - PLANTS 
VINES + SEEDS - ETC. 


END the coupon at the bot- 

tom of this page for your 
FREE copy of the catalog of the 
OLDEST and LARGEST 
Departmental Nursery in the 
United States. 

This unusually attractive and 
complete catalog has been espe- 
cially designed to make our Dia- 
mond Jubilee an outstanding and 
memorable event. 

It contains features of utmost 
value to everyone who plans to 
beautify his grounds this spring. 
For example: 


—168 pages, some illustrated in 
natural colors. 

—1973 new varieties and old 
favorites. 

—EVERYTHING froma 
packet of seeds to a 15 foot 
tree. 

SCORES of Special75th An- 
niversary offers. 

— MANY helpful Landscape 
Suggestions, 


And a Cash Coupon 


is included in each catalog, giv- 
ing a further saving on nursery 
stock of the famous ‘‘S & H 
QUALITY.’’ 

No matter what you need to 
beautify your grounds, you’ll 
find it in this catalog. And, re- 
member, each tree, shrub, plant, 
vine, seed, etc., is backed by the 
reputation and experience of 
America’s Oldest and Largest 
Departmental Nursery. 


Regal Lily Bulbs 
at Cost! 


§ 
Bulbs $1.00 


10 
Bulbs $1.90 





25 
Bulbs $4.50 
By Mail Postpaid 


Regal Lily 


The Regal Lily, introduced only 
recently from Thibet, is already 
the most popular garden plant 
of today. 

To celebrate our 75th Anni- 
versary, we are offering bulbs of 
blooming size, at cost, for a 
limited time only. 
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now flowering luxuriantly. A 
white petunia and the deep purple 
‘Midnight Queen’ are effective 
neighbors. 

Elsewhere in the garden the 
late summer annuals are at their 
best. The rose garden will con- 
tribute bloom until after frost, 
and the low-growing varieties 
which aid in beautifying it — 
Mayflower verbena, masses of 


Rosy Morn petunia, sweeps of 
sky-blue ageratum — increase ev- 
ery day in beauty and lJuxuri- 
ance. Chrysanthemums are bud- 
ding and promise a fine late-fall 
show; Anemone japonica is now 
flowering. Gaillardia — that val- 





THE PERENNIAL BORDER in September has increased in 


flowering and individual perfec- 
tion as surely as the above custom. 
Every morning the garden’s owner 
—and lover; there’s a difference 
—takes basket and scissors and 
spends solid time in carefully 
clipping out seeding heads and 
individual fading blossoms. A 
novice could hardly imagine the 
difference this labor of love makes 
in both continuance and perfec- 
tion of bloom in individual plants 
and in the beauty of the garden 
as a whole. Perennials — includ- 
ing Delphinium (which may be 
cut to the ground after the main 
blooming to produce a second), 
phlox, and all the Campanulas — 
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height and is filled with such hardy bloomers as Helenium, heliopsis, 
Helianthus, chrysanthemums, and dahlias 


uable  frost-resisting flower — 
shows all sorts of variations in 
form and color. It is ornamental 
in the garden and an excellent 
‘picker.’ | consider it one of the 
best hardy late-fall flowers. 

I have spoken of the high lights 
and main varieties of blossoming 
plants — both perennials and an- 
nuals — which, carefully planned 
and planted, make the pictured 
garden a_ successful all-season 
blaze of color. One especial cul- 
tural practice contributes largely 
to its beauty —the careful and 
conscientious removal, regularly, 
of the fading blossoms. Nothing 
induces long-season and luxuriant 


are stimulated to almost all-season 
bloom; and many annuals — such 
as coreopsis, mignonette, salpi- 
glossis — cared for in this man- 
ner are conserved as useful and 
ornamental members of the garden 
community until frost time, in- 
stead of being discarded after a 
short season of beauty. 

In such a garden, a very liberal 
use of proper fertilizers and intelli- 
gent and efficient care in every 
possible direction leave nothing 
to be desired. Mrs. Strang retains 
seasonal charge of the garden, and 
is constantly adding proved and 
worthy novelties to its many 
beauties. 




















you want 


” ROSES 


this summer, you can have them—glo- 
rious ones that will be the pride of the 
neighborhood. We guarantee “Star” 
Roses to bloom thesame year you plant 
them. Because they are grown out in 
the open under the same conditions as 
in your own garden, and because we give 
them a meal healthy start in life, they 
have sturdy roots and hardy stock. It’s 
easy to see why we guarantee them! 


The 25 “Star” Rose offer 
To make it easy for you, and because we 
“know our roses,” we have selected 25 choice 
roses, every one of which is guaranteed to 
bloom within 3 months 
after planting, or we will 
“make good.” These 25 
“Stars” include our fa- 
mous “Star Dozen” —our 
twelve most satisfactory 
rose plants. Included in 
this lot are pink, apricot, 
red, yellow, white, and 
blended roses. You'll 
be delighted with the se- 
lection we'll send you. 
We cannot think of anything you can buy 
for $20 that will give you more real satisfac- 
tion and pleasure than the almost continuous 
bloom and gorgeous blossoms you will have 
from our 25 “Stars.” 


The “Star Dozen” 


Or if you prefer to buy the “Star Dozen” by 
itself, these twelve highly recommended roses 
are yours for $10.50. If purchased individu- 
ally, the same selection would cost you $12.50. 


Order today! 
In order to make certain that you receive the 
varieties you want, use the coupon today. 
FREE! 

When we ship your order, we'll send our 32- 
page “Success with Roses”—to help you in 
planting and caring for your 
roses. We'll alsoinclude the 1929 
“Star Guide to Good Roses” — 
describing 200 varieties of roses, 
many in color. Use the coupon! 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Company 
RobertPyle,Pres., West Grove, Pa. 
r*USE THIS COUPON—NOW !*"4 
i THE CONARD-PYLE Co. i 
§ West Grove, Pa. Box 71 


| 0 I'm sending you $20 herewith. Please i 
rush the 25 **Star’’ Roses by return 


Success 


with 
Roses 
ce 





FREE—With every 
order for either of 
these collections. 





post. 

1 2 Here’s the $10.50 for the Star’"Dozen. 
(‘‘Success’’ and the *‘Star Guide" will 
be included with the above orders. 

j CO Send ‘Star Guide” Free. 
i Ol enclose 25c. Send ‘*Success With 
Roses.”” 
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Baby needs more heat 









































than You or/ desire / 


Everybody's Snug...with 


FINGER-TOUCH CONTROL 


The last slight fault in heating systems has 
been mastered. Today, for your next home 
you are invited to select the system that 
provides each room with heat on tap. The 
system that delivers locally to each room 
as much or as little heat as is required, with 
no effect on the temperature of other rooms. 
The system that automatically adjusts itself 
to your hour-to-hour need for heat. 

We offer you Hoffman Controlled Heat, 
guaranteed in writing, for many years. 
Whether you prefer coal, oil or gas as fuel 
—no matter what standard boiler and radi- 
ators you select—you can add the almost 
magic equipment that makes it a Hoffman 
Controlled Heat system. 

Hoffman Controlled Heat means finger- 
touch control. The action of the entire 
system centers on the pressure of your fin- 
ger on the lever handles of the radiator 


HOFFMAN 


valves. A finger touch commands each 
radiator to give off full heat, three-quarters 
heat, half heat, one-quarter heat or none 
at all. The response is rapid. 

Only as the call for heat increases does 
the supply of steam accumulate. Thus there 
is no waste. With Hoffman Controlled Heat, 
even great sky-scrapers are luxuriously 
heated withamere pound of pressure. Homes 
require only ounces. Fuel costs are dras- 
tically low, where ounces do the work of 
pounds, even in zero weather. 

Thousands who contemplate building 
new homes will want to know all about 
this latest great step ahead in the science 
of heating. A post card brings you our 
new interesting booklet in which you 
will find all the astonishing facts. Address 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc.,Dept.D14, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, for your copy. 
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Outdoorsman John 
insists on Zess... 

















You've seen "finger-touch” control in fine 
apartment buildings, hospitals, etc. In 
your new home, you can have this same 
luxury—with Hoffman Controlled Heat. 
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(ifs FQ 
Bird Bath to lure the merry birds— ay) 
shapely colorful Jars to delight WY. A 
the eye—a Bench to invite you to a\alh 
tarry midst the flowers—these and other SR 
beautiful high fired Terra Cottas will add i 
enduring charm to your garden. Our col- 
lection also includes Flower Vases, Boxes, V 


Sun Dials, Gazing Globes and other in- 
teresting pieces for the Garden, 
Sun Room and Porch. 


Send 10c in stamps for 
Catalog of over 
300 numbers 


GALLOWAY TERRA*COPPA COMPANY 


3Z20 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 




















Like a Million Rising Suns— 


VERY year millions of brilliant 

Zinnias grown from Dreer’s 
seeds gladden thousands of garden 
lovers. And we sell enough Zinnia 
seed every year to provide a bouquet 
of a dozen and a half flowers for 
every girl in this country, between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five! 


The Dreer Garden Book 


Perhaps the greatest stimulant to the making of better gardens 
ever published. Everything it offers is distinctly worth while. 
To the newcomer it opens vistas of unsuspected garden joys. 
It keeps the initiated posted by offering the choicest novelties 
in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
gathered the world over. 
Many color pages — 
14 1n the Rose Sec- 
tion alone. Let 
the Dreer Gar- 
den Book be 
your garden inspiration this Spring. Yours 
free for the asking — please mention this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring ones Street 
Philadelphia 


We might cite equally interesting 
facts about the hundreds of thousands 
of Gladiolus, Dahlias and other bulbs 
ve sell; about the half-million Rose 
bushes it takes to satisfy Dreer 
customers, etc., etc. You'll find 
thousand items for the garden 
offered in 
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THE WAY OUR FATHERS TROD 


BY LOUISE 


HE American Wing of the 

Metropolitan Museum, won- 
derful as it is in illustrating the 
life and customs of our fore- 
fathers, gives us no information 
about the mats and carpets they 
used. Moving modern feet would 
of course be hard on reproduc- 
tions, and perhaps the compilers of 
the catalogue took for granted 
that everyone knew about this 
matter, for they are silent con- 
cerning it —as, indeed, are most 
furniture With this in 
mind, some of us who confess to 
being a little hazy about Colonial 


books. 





KARR 
twirl or two when mother or 
daughter has a spare moment, 


but not a wisp of carded wool must 
fly to the floor. There is constant 
tramp of feet; clothes are being 
made and repaired; meals are 
cooked, served, and eaten; dishes 
washed and put away; company 
comes and goes; shoes are warming 
by the fire, heavy woolen garments 
drying. 

The room is comfortable, the 
furniture solid and difficult to 
move. There are cushions to give 
color and to ease the bones of the 
old person in the wainscot chair 


Courtesy Mount Vernon Ladses Association 


CARPET woven at the order of Louis XVI and presented 


to President Washington. 


floor coverings may like to take an 
imaginary trip through the Wing 
and elsewhere, with a view to 
repairing the omission. 

Here is the seventeenth-century 
room. The wide boards, 
fitted together so that no bitter 


closely 


New England blast may find 
chink to enter, are scrupulously 
clean — scrubbed, no doubt, with 


the least possible amount of water, 
as lugging it is a painful task for 
slender arms. The housewile does 
not spill a drop of the delicious 
stew cooking on the great pot on 
the crane, nor slop any of the dve 
in the pot pushed back in the 
ashes when she tests the hue of her 
indigo. Candles are being run 
into moulds, but no grease must 
fall on the shining floor. The boys 
may whittle a tool, but the shav- 
ings are swiftly swept up. The 
spinning wheel is ready for a 


It ts now at Mount Vernon 


corner. But the 
could it be 


by the chimney 
floor is bare. How 


otherwise?) What texture could 
withstand such wear and _ tear? 
There might have been sand 


sprinkled, however, and a pretty 
pattern traced in it about the 
border, or a skin or two of a wild 
creature brought down by the old 
flintlock dressed and thrown down 
for occasions. Rushes are not re- 
corded in our tidy New England, 
doleful and evil-smelling as they 
must have been. 

We pass rapidly into the early 
eighteenth century. The room 
from Hampton, New Hampshire, 
is a pretty place with plain paneled 
walls and demure corner cupboard, 
dressing table with turned legs, 
and banister-backed chairs. The 
woodwork is neither oiled nor 
painted. There is a flax spinning 
wheel in the corner, and the turn- 
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Sty ed to the newest vosue in 
custom design ~» fo 


No OTHER fine car is c{uite like the new | Jodse Senior. 
No other could be! Only the engineering éenius of a 
Chrysler, coupled with the manufacturing proficiency of 
Dodge Brothers could achieve such all comprising luxury 
at so moderate a price. | lere is a motor ear that is smart, 
spacious and versatile. Artistically, it is styled to the 
newest vogue in custom design. M lechanieally, it embraces 
Walter e Chrysler's latest advancements. Keyed to every 
modern need of traflic and travel, it performs with spar- 
kling agility. Unique in its Chrysler quality and | Jodse 


y e]- ' ’ . . 
Brothers dependability, the new Dodge Denior is a value 
NEW LOWER PRICES 
| ud bs | NOW $1495 TO $1595 
unsurpassed even by cars costing much more. F. 0. B. DETROIT 


NEW DODGE SENIO 

















The Sedan (wire wheels extra) 
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BOBBINK &G& ATKINS 





{sk for Visit 
Catalog Nursery 





ROSES— 
Spring Planting 


Roses, by Bobbink & Atkins, describes and prices nearly a 
thousand varieties, including the newest novelties and the older 
favorite Roses. Many varieties are illustrated in color, while accurate 
descriptions are given with comments on their merits and demerits. 
All are perfectly classified and arranged to make ordering easy. A 
copy will be mailed to all who intend to plant Roses. 


Evergreens 
An illustrated catalog of our nurs- 
Evergreen Azaleas, Chinese Magno- ery products, coniferous Evergreens, 
lias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, Evergreen shrubs, Deciduous trees, 
Rhododendrons, grafter Blue Spruce, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties. Vines. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
A complete catalog of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers, Hardy 
Pedy “ec eage Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, and Iris, 
Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully 
illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color 
is a feature. 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy 


In your request for Catalog, it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 
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FINALLY, the effect you have so carefully 
planned will find expression only to the 
extent to which quality is the true charac- 
teristic of we prone you select. Assurance 
of that gua/ity is found in the House of Barnes Bros., 
with whom quality and integrity are a tradition. 


Soon the time will be here for making your spring 

selections. Let them be sturdy plants from the rug- 

\ ged New England environment in which Barnes 
Bros. plants are reared. Send for catalog now. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 


—<—" 


BARNES BROS. NURSE RY 


Established J890 








THe Way Our FATHERS TRoD 


(Continued from page 


up bedstead is hung with finely 
worked embroidery. The windows 
are curtainless and without trim. 
There is much comfort, with many 
cushions and coverings for chairs 
and table. 

A beautiful hooked rug would be 
charming here, and so would 
braided mat or a strip of rag 
carpet, the latter woven by an 
itinerant weaver. I am afraid a 
hooked rug would have been 
difficult for the housekeeper to 
obtain, unless she was very much 
ahead of her time, for these seem 
for the most part to have been 
confined to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps she threw down one 
of her many cushions occasion- 
ally, if her feet were cold or tired, 
or, possibly, a bit of Turkey work 
she had meant for a chair covering 
seemed stocky enough to serve for 
the purpose. 

There seems a possibility that 
this Turkey work, so frequent- 
ly mentioned in seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century inven- 
tories, was the original of the 
hooked rug. I venture the sug- 
gestion. It was made in the same 
way, by threading, either with a 
needle or a hook, coarse woolen 
thread through a canvas or other 
textile backing. Few examples of 
this work are left, and if, per- 
chance, some had served as ‘fote- 
cloths’ they would have been worn 
to nothingness long since. 

We are on surer ground when 
we advance into the middle of the 
eighteenth century and visit the 
room that was in the house built 


by Mr. and Mrs. Hewlett, at 
Woodbury, Long Island. Mr. 


Hewlett was a Tory and had his 
own troubles in 1776, but his 
house stands for an earlier period, 
sav about 1760. The custom of 
painting paneling and other wood- 
work was now coming in. Here a 
soft blue-gray, a favorite color, has 
been chosen. By this date, the 
Hewletts would have had quite a 
choice in floor coverings. They 
could read in the New York Ga- 
cette of numerous importations 
from England of ‘Scotch’ and 
Turkey carpets, as well as of 
‘painted carpets,’ which would 
appear to have been oilcloth. 
Scotch carpets, as the name im- 
plies, were originally made in 
Scotland, but they came to be 
associated with the Kiddermin- 
ster factories in England. They 
were what we know as ingrain, a 
smooth weave, with two, some- 
times three, colors interwoven. 
This was probably an inheritance 
from the old British loosely woven 
floor covering. This, no doubt, 
antedated the pile carpet, which 


390) 


came in from the Orient some- 
where in the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century —it is difficult, 
for various reasons, to be exact 
about this. Kidderminster had 
become a centre for the ingrains 
by 1735, and soon was to set up 
looms for other varieties. England 
was pushing her exports, and by 
this time many carpets were 
being sent to the Colonies. The 
Scotch or ingrains would. be 
cheaper than the exotic Turkish 
or the deep-pile Wiltons or Ax- 
minsters. For their type of house, 
the Hewletts would probably 
select them, and have, as well, 
woven domestic rag rugs. 


R. METCALF BOWLER 
was a shipowner of Newport, 
Rhode Island, and a personage of 
wealth and importance. He owned 
a country place at Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, within driving 
distance of his city house, a room 
from which is now incorporated in 
the American Wing. Here he 
delighted to entertain the eminent 
men of the day. His ships sailed 
to the West Indies and, alas, to 
Africa to exchange New England 
rum for slaves, as well as around 
the Cape of Good Hope to the 
East Indies. From the latter 
regions he would appear to have 
brought characteristic articles, as 
well as those testifying to his 
acquaintance with Dutch mer- 
chants and ship captains. He had 
fine ‘India’ and ‘cain’ chairs, the 
kind we know rather inaccurately 
as ‘King Charles.’ He had a 
Flemish day bed, splendid plate, 
and a magnificent collection of 
more than two hundred prints. 
With all these, he no doubt had 
many Turkish or Persian rugs to 
strew on the floor when he ex- 
pected his distinguished guests, 
the Marquis de Lafayette, the 
Reverend Ezra Stiles, President of 
Yale College, or General Washing- 
ton himself. 
Turkish rugs were much used by 


people of Mr. Bowler’s type. He 
could have got his directly from 


the East, or imported them from 
London where centred the Orien- 
tal trade for the Colonies as far as 
the English could control it. 
These would have harmonized 
with his high chest of drawers, his 
six-legged highboy in burled wal- 
nut; with his tea table with its 
immense drop leaf and Delft 
tiles set in for the hot teapot; 
with the plain paneling of his 
chimney wall, painted a dark red, 
the curtain hangings of copper- 
plate muslin, the Delft ware in his 
corner cupboard, and the Delft 
tiles around his fireplace. 
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THE DIGNITY OF LINEN DAMASK 


1S uh cvcgal hy the shevcasiiess canons B as taste 


In this age of rebellion against the 
modes and manners of the past, the 
use of fine linen damask as 
covering for the correct din- 
ner table is a custom that 
still endures—because it is a 
custom that is endorsed by 
the changeless canons of 


good taste. 





For more than a century, Gold Medal 


Trish Linen Damask has been the 


traditional choice in those 
homes where gracious living 
is a heritage. William Liddell 
& Company, 51-53 White 
Street, New York City. 
Mills in Belfast, Ireland. 
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THe Way Our Fatuers Trop 
(Continued from page 398) 


ROM now on, until we reach Mount Vernon, have followed 








Scientific 
Sprinkling 


HIS summer, and for all 

the summers to come, 
assure yourself of finer lawns 
and gardens at less cost and 
effort. 


Sprinkle your lawn the mod- 
ern, scientific way. The old 


drudgery method is no longer of these early rooms. There is French floors, however, were sade: at te aed anaes ae ; 
necessary. nothing more charming than the widely distributed _ and were seed store displaying the famous i 
soft hues of an old Persian or marvels of beauty. Thomas Jef- “Old Gardener”’ sign. You can ' 
A Thompson Concealed Turkish rug as it lies before a ferson, during his long stay in nyt! My lsc gaa lanai 
Lawn Sprinkling System will Chippendale settee, a Sheraton Paris, must have delighted in them ih ana 
: secretary, or a set of Hepplewhite — for he reproduced one in the re- PENNSYLVANIA LAWN 
Water YOUE CASES lawn by s chairs; and we may be sure that in ception hall at Monticello. The MOWER WORKS 
mere turn of the control. their own day these were supple- description is interesting: — ee 
aks alee mented by the same artistic ‘The floor of this room is in structions on the Care of the Lawn.” 
This scientificand pefmanent textiles, or by luxurious Wiltons squares, being ten inches of wild 9 
sprinkling system assures or Axminsters of English make, — cherry, very hard, susceptible of a Si i 
every square inch of lawn rather than by the hooked rugs high polish, and the color of mahog- 
being uniformly sprinkled. which, if they were being made at amy. The border of each square, | E 
all, were confined to the exertions — four inches wide, is of beech, light — | 
It cuts down water and §al- of individual women and were only — colored, hard, and bearing a high | 
dener bills. It eliminates intended for their own floors. polish. Its original cost was two 
sprinkler upkeep. It pays One exception, if it is an excep- hundred dollars. After nearly ~2 i 


for itself in from one to 
three years. 


And the cost of installation 
is surprisingly low. 


See your plumber 
or sprinkler in- 
staller. Or mail { 
the coupon be- | 
low for full 


details. 









Use This Coupon 
a a 
THOMPSON MFG. CO 
2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me without obligation, a copy of your 
brochure, "The Lawn Beautiful.” 


I a asi ts tc Sa tse Ns i i nae aie 


City and State-_--~—~-—~—---—--~--———-~- n@-529 





the years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, We may expect to find many 
Turkish and Persian rugs in the 
beautifully appointed houses of the 
wealthy and cultivated classes of 
our country. We find Oriental 
rugs listed constantly in inven- 
tories and notices of ‘Publick 
Vendues.’ Our forefathers evi- 
dently considered them a desirable 
foundation for the fine specimens 
of cabinetwork being made in New 
England, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 

Just another word about hook- 
ed rugs. Many people to-day 
seem to think them the only 
proper floor covering to go with 
their old American pieces. They 
are, no doubt, appropriate, for 
although their development as 
things of beauty has been much 
later, they are truly American in 
feeling, and in this sense belong 
with early cabinetwork of our own 
craftsmen, especially with maple 
and pine. Still, we must take 
exception to the exclusion of 
Oriental rugs from reproductions 


tion, to the above, might be made 
in case of household labor of 
slaves in the south. Carpets no 
doubt were woven, and mats of 
rags braided, and, for all we can 
be sure, done after Turkey-work 
fashion, wool threaded through 
textile backing, for the less im- 
portant rooms of the great plan- 
tation houses. 


T is said of Martha Washington 

that she kept her servants busy 
at household looms making car- 
pets, and if she did this, she was 
probably not the only one. In the 
inventories at} Mount Vernon, 
taken for the sales after her 
death, ‘a carpet’ appears in the 
furnishings of every room. None 
of them are described as ‘Oriental,’ 
and it is probable that outside the 
domestic articles they were Wil- 
tons, Axminsters, or Brussels. 
The Mount Vernon Ladies As- 


sociation, who, in_ refurnishing 


assiduously Virginia customs of 
Colonial times, have placed in the 
family dining-room a_ beautiful 
Aubusson rug. 

At Mount Vernon to-day, on 
the west-parlor floor, we shall find 
a carpet of undoubted French 
make. This was woven at the 
order of King Louis XVI at the 
Savonnerie as a gift to President 
Washington. By the laws of our 
country, an official may not ac- 
cept presents from foreign pow- 
ers, and, sad to relate, the carpet 
was sold on its arrival. Much 
later, in 1857-1860, when the 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
fitted the dwelling as a National 
Shrine, it was presented to them, 
and found the place for which it 
was intended. It is_ typically 
French, with large central medal- 
lion, containing heraldic emblems 
of the United States — the Eagle 
and the shield with stripes on 
star-sown ground. 

French carpets, large and re- 
splendent, were not intended for 
the commonalty, however wealthy. 


seventy vears of use and abuse, a 
half hour’s dusting and brushing 
will make it compare favorably 
with the handsomest tessellated 
floor.’ 

Jefferson had carpets in some of 
the other rooms. We have a record 
of his sending as early as 1707, 
before he had moved to his moun- 
tain top, to London for a Scotch 
carpet ‘17 ft. by 3 ft.,’ in a list of 
purchases to be made. 

Benjamin Franklin likewise dis- 
cerned the merits of the Scotch 
carpet. From London, in 1750, he 
wrote his wife that he was sending 
her one, and he tells her how to 
turn the edges and match the 
figures in sewing the seams. On 
his second visit to England, in 
1707, she writes him, telling of a 
number of Scotch carpets then in 
the house, and she says in addi- 
tion, ‘If vou should come across 
a Turkey carpet, I should like 
it.’ 





“You've got to know’ what 
you're buying,”’ says the Old 
Gardener, “before you can tell 
whether it’s cheap or not. For 
instance, a lawn mower’s not just 
so many pounds of steel and 
wood, but so many years of mow- 
ing service and so many miles 
of lawn well cut.” 

Because a PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Mower (any Pennsy!- 
vania Quality brand) actually 
sharpens its own blades, requires 
a minimum of adjustment and re- 
pair, and gives many, many years 
of efficient mowing service, it al- 
ways costs far less than an ordi- 
nary mower in the end. See one 





The famous 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Junior, Ball Bearing 





The SUPER Great American, Ball 
Bearing (Roller Bearing Wheels) 





The New Wm. Penn, Ball Bearing 
One sive only, 16-inch Price 65 
at Philadelphia. 
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Corner China Cabincts 
$48.30 to $75.60 
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\/Standardized \} 
JOODWORK 

















Cabinet (:::,) Conveniences 






































t 
fe BATH ROOMS 
| Or 
j. 
HE Premier Modernized Bathroom gives space economy with 
unusual accessibility for all bathroom supplies. The Bathroom 
Dresser has ventilated compartment for soiled linen ... Storage 
Premier Linen Cabinets space for sponges, brushes, disinfectants, hot water bottles and other 
a miscellany ...a shelf for clean towels and one for toilet articles. 
The Handy Hidden Phone The Premier Folding Seat eliminates chairs and stools, while the 
oe oe es medicine cabinet completes the utility. Of natural wood finish, Premier 
dealer has Premier Produéts can be painted to harmonize with any color scheme. Send 
Built-Ins or can the coupon today, that w ll re fully of the man 
get them for you. : up 0 ay, at we may te you more fu y y 
Prices vary slightly Premier conveniences for modern homes. 
according to your 
location. The Dresser $23.10 —The Folding Seat $7.70—The Medicine Cabinet $7.65 
ne = oe Seemeere —- — — ae — Snell me Staal eel — — = eel —, —— — — — tented —a —— aa 
2 e 
a . Premier Standardized Woodwork 
: In pe a“ ry P “A 2100 Mills Street, El Paso, Texas 
; pln ap bas rT DISTRIBUTORS IN 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES—3500 DEALERS 
at a moment's notice | rT e : 
7 In Birch $31.50 E .. Cy Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated booklet of all Premier Built-in Conveniences. 
Other telephone cabinet |. § j ‘a Name 
designs from + . yam 4 Sone 
$5.80 to $20.50 —a 
Address_— ot ae — = 
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For The Good 
Of Your Garden 
Send Now 


Send now for that likely cata- 
log of ours. That one devoted 
so entirely to two year olds, 
in Hardy Plants and Rock 
Plants 


THE HOUSE 


HOSE field grown ones, hav- 

ing good sturdy roots and 
two years of successful outdoor 
growing to their credit. 
Every single plant we sell you is 
dug fresh from the field. No 
storage or greenhouse stock ever 
used. Not a one will be less than 
two years old, and all guaran- 
teed to arrive in perfect condi- 
tion; anywhere! 
We call it our “likely” catalog, 
because more than likely, you'll 
find in it every hardy plant you 
want, and all those you ought to 
have, and yet didn’t know it. 





Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. E. ee 





Send this very day for this 


likely Catalog. 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor, Ohio 


J. J. Grullemans 
Sec’y-Treas. 









A 3-year-old 
vine show- 
ing the ex- 
ceptional 
bearing 
qualities of 
our vines. 


(See below) 











LIKE THESE 


AVE big juicy grapes for your table 
and delicious grape juice, jams, 
jelly or preserves. 
Plant our “Big Buster”’ size 
Grape Vines 
Extra large, 3-year-old vines, field 
grown, and thus able to withstand cold 
climates. Planted this spring should 
produce fruit next autumn. 


A variety to suit every taste 

CONCORD (Black) — Large, very hardy, produc- 
tive, thrives everywhere; a popular market grape. 

IVES (Black) — Bunch extremely large, compact. 
Berry, large, tender, juicy, rich, sweet, without 
pulp. Vine, vigorous and healthy. 

LUCILE (Red) — Bunches large, berries rich, dark 
red, pulp sweet and delicious. Vine extremely 
hardy, bears tremendous crops. 

DELAWARE (Red) — Finest of native grapes. 
Ripens early. Small bunches. Berry small, sugary 
and vinous with musky aroma. 

CATAWBA(Red)—Large loose bunches. Berry large 
(coppery red) vinous, rich. 

CAMPBELL’S EARLY (Black) — Large clusters, 
berries round, pulp firm but tender; sweet, 
slightly vinovs. A vigorous grower. s 

BRIGHTON (Red) — Rich, sweet, best quality, 
equal to Delaware. Ripens early. 

NIAGARA (White) — Bunches medium to large, 
berry large, skin thin but tough and pale yellow. 
Slightly pulpy, tender, sweet, ripens with 
Concord 

Order now at these low prices 

3-year-old supersize plants $1.00 ea. 

$10.00 per 12 $75.00 per 100 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

Don’t fail to write for our large new cata- 
log, describing many varieties of fruit and 
deciduous trees, berries, shrubs, ever- 
greens, perennials. Everything for garden, 
lawn and landscape planting. it’s free 
postpaid. Address Dept. **E. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Glenwood Nurseries 


1762-72 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 









BEAUTIFUL 


MMEDIATELY preceding the 





| 


Revolution was a time of luxury 
and ostentation in the Colonies. 
We cannot fully differentiate be- 
tween the beautiful houses, with 
their rooms displaying the gradual 
evolution from the earlier Chip- 
pendale to Adam and Empire 
styles in furnishings and appoint- 
ments. There were the stately 
Philadelphia houses, with deep 
window seats, shell cupboards, 
pilastered panels, and elaborate 
overmantels, furnished with the 
fine craft of their own workmen 
with mahogany highboys, beauti- 
fully carved chairs, tables, clocks, 
mirror frames, and beds — their 
fine plate and their imported 
upholstery and carpets all follow- 
ing English fashions of the day. 
There were the Boston great 
places, Mr. Peter Faneuil’s, Mr. 
‘Nick’ Boylston’s, and Mr. John 
Hancock’s, equally magnificent. 
We think the Philadelphian more 
inclined perhaps to go after each 


new thing, as, for example, the _ 


deep-pile Wilton, Axminster, and 
Moorfields — the latter very ex- 
pensive and always associated 
with Robert Adam’s designs. We 
know that the conservative Peter 
Faneuil and ‘Nick’ Boylston had 
large Turkey carpets covering 
entire floors, and that John 
Hancock inclined to the deep-pile 
Wilton — this latter we infer from 
the fact that he wrote to his 
London agents after the Revolu- 
tion, ordering them to replace the 
carpets ruined by British officers 
during their occupancy. 

It is not likely that the Van 
Cortlandts, Livingstons, and De 
Peysters in New York lagged 
behind in their floor furnishings. 
They had all kinds, we may be 
sure. 

The Derby family in Salem 


THe Way Our Fatuers Trop 
(Continued from page 400) 


must have liked Brussels carpets, 
for there were hundreds of yards 
of this sturdy weave inventoried 
in the great Derby sale of 
1805. The renowned ‘Cleopatra’s 
Barge,’ first American pleasure 
craft, had Brussels carpets on its 
cabin floor, and I feel sure that the 
gay Haverhill room, the one in the 
Wing with the brilliant, exciting 
hunting paper, red coats, running 
hounds, galloping horses, and all, 
followed the neighboring Salem 
custom and had the same. 

With the foregoing we may now 
carpet the past according to our 
taste and fancy. We may be 
sure that the majority were glad 
to get a nice length of rag carpet or 
a mat of Scotch ingrain. We read 
of straw mats being imported, 
perhaps from China, and of paint- 
ed floor cloths. We don’t know 
just when housekeepers began 
their braided and hooked rugs, or 
which came first. Accounts differ, 
and any day we may come on some 
illuminating fact about them. 

Importation was soon to receive 
a challenge from the active Ameri- 
can mind. In 1774 some carpets 
were woven by hand in Phila- 
delphia, what style is not stated, 
but so excellent that they were 
exhibited at the coffee house and 
partial observers judged them 
equal to importations. In 1791 a 
man in Liberty wove one, Ax- 
minster style, with the arms and 
insignia of the United States, and 
Philadelphia soon began to hum 
with the industry. In Massa- 
chusetts, too, there were small 
factories starting here and there 
early in the nineteenth century. 
From these beginnings came, in 
due season, the immense industry, 
so important to our country; but 
these are of another date and time 
from that of the American Wing. 





THE VALUE OF VINES IN 
PLANTING 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


N general, vines fill a gap in 

landscaping which cannot be 
supplied by shrubs or by any 
other material we have. Not only 
do they create vertical masses as a 
relief to the broader masses of 
shrub and flower and lawn, but 
in the nature of their growth they 
give an airy softness to the land- 
scape, breaking the uncompromis- 
ing lines of walls and boundaries, 
mellowing the challenging new- 


ness of recent construction, at 
other times softening or abolishing 
the mistakes of a generation whose 
craftsmanship surpassed its art. 
They may be used also to form 
a background to the more brilliant 
flower border, or to screen not 
only the homely necessary things 
of service and compost, but even 
an unlovely vista that lies beyond 
the borders of our control. Some 
will cover ground or steep banks 
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waste places. 








FOUR SIZES 





Where nothing else will grow 
PLANT PACHYSANDRA 


An evergreen hardy plant that flourishes 
in dense shade, and makes beautiful the 


Used and endorsed by Landscape Archi- 
tects, because beneficial to aged trees. 


Catalog upon request 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Ground-Cover Specialist 


1360 Montgomery Ave. 


HOUSE 


THE 








Narberth, Pa. 





TWO STYLES—for 


every size and type of lawn 





























IDEAL PoWER LAWN MOWERS | 





Ideal Power Lawn 
Mowers are the logical 
way to handle every 
lawn that is too large 
for hand cutting. 
There are two sizes of 
roller type ‘Ideals’? — 
for level and rolling 
ground. And two sizes 
of wheel type mowers 
for sharply inclined 
ground. 

Simply and _ sturdily 
built, Ideal Mowers 
have proven through 
more than ten years’ 
service their ability to 
perform at the mini- 
mum cost—and to 
make a smooth clean 
job of it. 


Send today for illus- 
trated booklet listing 
all types and sizes of 
mowers. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


430 Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Mich. 
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THE VALUE OF VINES IN PLANTING 
(Continued from page 402) 


where nothing else will grow, 
ramble over an unsightly stump, 
clothe a projecting rock in the 
lawn, give interest to an old tree 
trunk, soften the crudeness of light 
poles, or glorify an indifferent 
shrub. They are invaluable for 
creating ‘spots of coolness and 
seclusion — arbors, pergolas, even 
a tennis court with vines clothing 
the wire backstops. By reason of 
their airy, graceful, and drooping 
habit and the beautiful bloom of 
many of them, vines surpass any- 
thing else for most porch decora- 
tion. 

Another point much in their 
favor is the ability to supply 
foliage, flower, and fruiting effects 
in a very limited space, as well as 


stem. As soon as these rootlets 
come into contact with a surface, 
they produce a sticky fluid that 
immediately cements the vine to 
the wall. The Japanese creeper 
(Ampelopsis tricuspidata, some- 
times called Boston ivy), also 
English ivy, and some varieties of 
euonymus are the most used of 
this tvpe. A different type of vine 
may be used, however, by fasten- 
ing a galvanized wire to the 
masonry wall by means of a spike 
with aneve. This can be tightened 
with a raidisseur at one end. A 
trellis may also be built in front of 
the wall, leaving room between 
for tendrils or vine to twine. 

Use care not to cover an inter- 
esting bit of architectural detail 





GOURD, CUCURBITA OVIFERA 


to relieve monotonous surfaces. 
Nature developed climbers where 
space was cramped. They climbed 
upward to the light, though they 
have not all climbed in the same 
manner. A very large class among 
them are twiners, winding them- 
selves about their support; others 
draw themselves up by tendrils; 
and there are those that climb by 
so-called aerial rootlets, besides 
the roses and brambles that hold 
themselves up by their downward- 
pointing thorns. 

These different methods need to 
be considered when we choose the 
vine for a particular situation, or 
fashion the support for the one we 
desire. Vines of the rootlet type 
should never be trained to wooden 
surfaces, with the possible excep- 
tion of a split-rail fence that is 
never painted. Wire fences can 
use almost any kind, but the 
twiners are particularly good. 
This is true also of iron fencing. 
Latticework will accommodate 
twiners, tendril growers, or the 
thorn scramblers. But for brick- 
work and masonry surface, unless 
we supply some other aid, we shall 
need to use vines that cling to the 
surface by small growths along the 


with a vine, and in the case of 
chimneys train the vine either 
upon the wall or upon the chimney 
alone. 

It is a wise thing to paint a wire 
trellis as further frost protection. 
Wooden posts should of course be 
creosoted or tarred at the base, 
and it is still better, where pos- 
sible, to fix them in concrete. 
Arches should never have less 
than seven feet clearance, and 
eight is much more satisfactory, 
for vines trail down upon those 
who pass beneath. 

As a class, vines require a deep 
subsoil trenching, for their roots 
strike downward. They also need 
heavy feeding, and in their case 
manure is decidedly superior to 
commercial fertilizers. They must 
also have water, particularly in 
late spring and early summer — 
that is, during their growing 
period rather than their time of 
flowering. 

| do not believe | overstate in 
saving that at least 80 per cent of 
the trouble with vines is caused by 
lack of soil preparation and feed- 
ing. This food not only should be 
supplied at the time of planting, 
but should be repeated frequently 
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ARDENS WHERE LILIES BLOOM never lose their charm. Increasing 
in number and beauty as the years go by, Lilies are an investment 
yielding annual returns far beyond the mere value of the bulbs. 


Early 


6 L. Hansoni 
Orange 
6 L. croceum 


Late-flowering 

6 L. Batemanniae 
Apricot 

6 L. auratum 


Medium 


6 L. regale 
White and pink 


6 L. longiflorum 


Yellow White Gold-banded 
6 L. elegans 6 L. superbum 6 L. speciosum | 
Red Orange Pink and white 
Complete Collection (6 each) for $14.00 
Half Collection (3 each) for 7.50 


Complete planting and cultural directions | 

are sent with every order for Lilies 

Native Plants and Ferns used with Lilies add to the loveliness of all. A distinctive | 
collection can easily be made from the comprehensive list of varieties in 


HORSFORD’S GARDEN ANNUAL 


a booklet presenting Lilies. Hardy Native Plants, Rock Garden plants, and 
shrubs. A copy will be mailed on receipt of your name and address. 


. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 
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“We planned | 
new protection for 
new dangers” 





















.. : ‘free 


Factful book 
on beautifying 
and protecting 
property. 
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Automobiles traveling at express speed ... y 

new dangers tochildren, pets and property. 
53 Service Plants erect fence everywhere CX 


Page makes and | 
erects Wrought Iron 
Fences, too. 


A Page Service Plant near you wil! help 
you provide protection forthese new 
dangers. Write for name and address and 
fence plan book. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 43 
Chicago, Illinois 


* Investigate! Page Fabric 
available in Copperweld | 
non-rusting wire—no paint- 
ing—reduced upkeep—life- 
time service. | 


53° PENCE 
erect fence | 


P Americas first wire ”eY where. Jence — since 1883 | 
CHAIN LINK — ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON” | 
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THE VALUE OF VINES IN PLANTING 
(Continued from page 404) 


in top dressings of well-rotted 
manure, occasionally of fresh soil, 
and, through the summer, of liq- 
uid manure from time to time. 

If the ground is filled with the 
roots of shrubs, trees, or other 
plants, knock the bottom out of a 
barrel, sink and fill with a rich 
compost. This will give the climb- 
er an opportunity to establish 
itself before it is compelled to 
compete with the other roots. 
Otherwise dig the hole wide and 
deep — three feet is not too much. 
Fill this with good loam and well- 
rotted manure, adding leaf mould 
in a stiff soil. Spread the roots out 
carefully, cutting off any bruised 
portions, and press the soi! down 


ticularly so upon a slope, raised 
ground, or terrace, and is caused 
by the crust of frozen ground on 
the surface. This sheds the rain, 
and the soil beneath grows very 
dry. A heavy fall soaking fol- 
lowed by a good mulch is the best 
preventive. 

With strong and hardy vines, 
the richer the soil, the hardier they 
become. But there are a few weak- 
rooted tender ones that seem 
better able to cope with winter ina 
light soil that produces less growth 
and shorter joints, also a shorter 
season of growth, so that the wood 
is better ripened. Winter drip 
from eaves above often causes 
trouble by sheathing the leaves in 





ITALIAN CLEMATIS 


firmly; water well, and, except in 
the case of wisteria or when 
necessary to guard against win- 
terkilling, fix them to their sup- 
ports at once. 

If a large vine is to be trans- 
planted, get the roots clear first, 
then take down the top and at 
once tie the shoots together. If it 
is growing upon a trellis, it is 
wiser to move the trellis itself. 
Always try to place the roots as 
close to the base of the support as 
possible, and, except for grafted 
stock, set a vine a little deeper 
than before to induce fresh 
growth. Most vines are at their 
best when partially shaded, even 
though willing to grow in full sun. 

It is possible to move most 
evergreen vines at any time except 
when they are in active growth; 
but in the North the deciduous 
ones are better set out in spring to 
give them time to establish them- 
selves before meeting winter. 
Many of them, particularly the 
clematis, should have their base 
shaded by other planting, es- 
pecially when first set out. 

Aside from out and out lack of 
hardihood, lack of moisture is the 
great winterkiller. This is par- 


water that freezes overnight and 
later cracks the stems. Some 
method of cover must be provided. 

Tender vines may be carried 
through by taking down the tops, 
spreading them carefully along 
the ground, and mounding soil 
over them. After the first light 
crust, mulch well with leaves. 

Vines do not need the heavier 
pruning of trees and shrubs. Thin 
out the shoots if they are crowded; 
tip weak ends back to a sturdy 
bud. Do this to all spring bloom- 
ers as soon as they finish flowering; 
and go over the summer and fall 
ones before growth starts in the 
spring. 

They need some training too at 
the pruning time. Staples when 
used with discretion retain the 
graceful effect, while leading the 
vine exactly where it should go. 
These must be driven carefully 
and not too deep for later ready 
removal. Before the vine out- 
grows the staple this should be 
lifted and redriven near, but not 
over, the vine, and the shoot then 
tied to the staple. 

In addition to form and airiness, 
many vines contribute to color, 
and it is often feasible to use the 
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There’s hidden treasure 
IN YOUR OLD HOME 
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hand picture. 


(right) Here is the same house after modernizing in the popular Mediterranean style 
with STEELTEX for stucco overcoating. At moderate cost it gained the beauty, 
dignity, and attractiveness of the most modern home. Its real estate value was 


immediately enormously increased. 


F YOU have an old home that you’ve 
wished was like the new, modern houses 
you admire, you can gratify your wish—at a 
very small cost. Today it’s easy to modernize 
almost any home. Have that extra room, sleep- 
ing porch, or sun porch. It means not only 
added comfort, convenience, and pride—a few 
hundred dollars spent for remodeling, if wisely 
used, is sure to create an astounding increase 
in the value of your property. 


How great that increase may be, was told 
recently by C. Stanley Taylor, nationally known 
architect and building economist. Mr. Taylor 
is Director of Research for Architectural Forum, 
Building Age, Country Life, and a number of 
other publications in the building field. 

He says: “I have known cases where re- 
modeling at a moderate cost tripled the value 
of a house. Of course it is not always possible 
to add so much; but it is safe to say that a 
well-planned and well-built remodeling job, 
with modern building materials, a/ways adds at 
least double its own cost to the resale value.” 


New overcoats for old houses 


One of the easiest changes you can make is 
to cover your home with beautiful stucco, as 
was done in the example illustrated above. 
Yet as you see from the picture, nothing is so 
likely to improve the appearance, and to in- 
crease the value far beyond the cost of the 


(above) This solidly built but unattractive old house was worth little more than 
the ground it stood on. And its unpleasing appearance constantly tended to lower 
neighborhood real estate values. Then its owner modernized it. See the right- 
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This Free book tells 
you how to find it 








change. STEELTEX has made stucco over- 
coating one of the most satisfactory alterations 
that can be made to a house. 


STEELTEX can be nailed right over the old 
clapboards or shingles as a base for stucco. 
To use STEELTEX is to embed in the stucco 
a network of steel that can withstand strains 
at the rate of 78,000 pounds per square inch 
of steel. STEELTEX not only guards the stucco, 
but it strengthens the whole framework of the 
house with rigid steel. 


Moreover, STEELTEX has a double, water- 
proofed backing which provides damp-proof- 
ing, insulation, and sound-deadening. It makes 
rooms warmer in winter, cooler in summer, 
quiet and restful the year round. Perhaps your 
home is draughty and hard to heat. The tough 
backing will mean greater comfort, smaller 
fuel bills. 


Every remodeling feature is 
- Cc 
covered in this free book 
Whether or not you plan to remodel this year, 


2 at Mod- 


It illustrates various remodeling 


send for free book, Home Modernizi» 
erate Cost. 
ideas for your home, with photographs and 
remodeling suggestions for actual homes, big 
and little, in the attractive Colonial, English, 
and Mediterranean styles now so much in 
vogue. Each suggestion gives itemized costs, 


and resale valuations by experts. 








This free book, in addition, saves you an- 
noying mistakes. Its complete check lists cover 
every feature from cellar to ridgepole affected 


by remodeling. By checking your plans with 
these lists you make certain that nothing has 
been overlooked when you modernize. 

The coupon below brings you this book. 
Send for it today. It will reveal to you some 
of the possibilities easily within your reach 
through the use of beautiful and durable stucco 
reinforced with STEELTEX. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


{ Pittsburgh Steal ( Co | 
2003 Union Trust Bldg. Pa Pittsburgh, Penna. 
World’s largest manufacturers of welded steel fabric 


STEELTEX 


FOUR TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE 
SAME PROTECTION 
for plaster . . for stucco. . for floors and 
roofs (concrete and gypsum) 
for stone or brick facing 











National Steel Fabric Co., 2003 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Send me a free copy of Home Modernizing at &% 
Moderate Cost. One 
fy 
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“The £4 Soil condi- 9 
tioner”—across section wan e 
of the interior 
struction of A, 











ese water cells 
A, its great water 
ding capacity, aera- 
on and root develop- 
ing area., 


7 HIS spring 


your garden soil will need attention! 
Whether it is predominantly sandy 
clayey or ordinary loam, the soil in your 
garden has been depleted in nutritive 
value and textural construction by last 
years efforts and will only be capable of 
producing satisfactory results for you 
this Summer when you have properly pre- 
pared it for its work. 
—and soil preparation means, not only 
the addition of fertilizing constituents, 
but conditioning its physical texture, so 
that it will be able to assimilate or digest 
the fertilizers and make them available 
for plant use. 
A peat moss—"the soil conditioner” 
used in proper proportions will bring your 
soil to the highest state of physical con- 
dition. It helps to bind together and give 
more body to loose sandy soil; it will 
break up and render more friable heavy 
‘ il; it makes all soil easy to work, 






ly retentive of moisture so that it 
will hold the plant food which has been 
dissolved in the soil moisture; it will pre- 
vent baking and caking, develop neces- 
soil bacteria and in general condition 
soil so that it is sure to produce bet- 






ter crops or flowers. 


Leading 


g horticultural experts strongly 


urge its use as the only way to be sure of 
results. Let us send you complete in- 
formation now so that you will be ready 
Better still, 
let us send you a sample (trial) bale for 
early seed germination and propagating, 
$1.50 post paid. 





to start right in the spring. 


ATKINS & DURBROW 


INCORPORATED 


C-25 
Burling Slip 
New York 
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THE VALUE OF VINES IN PLANTING 
(Continued from page 406) 


hardy evergreen ones as a foil to 
the brilliant autumn tints of the 
deciduous ones. Where a variety 
of flowering ones are used, the 
same thought must be empioyed 
to drift their colors that is used 
in composing the border. Then 
remember that one well-grown 
vine will cover as much or more 
space and give better results than 
will several crowded and _ poorly 
nurtured ones. 

The hardy deciduous and her- 
baceous climbers form the most 
important class. Though peren- 
nials are more generally useful, the 
annual vines fill a very wide gap, 
having a longer and more prolific 
flowering season that tends to hold 
through the summer and into the 
fall. They are further used to 
provide covering until the slower- 
growing perennials have had time 
to become established. At other 
times they may be used to conceal 
a temporary eyesore. 

The Ipomoeas are among the 
very best of our annual climb- 
ers, particularly since the newer 
Imperial Japanese morning-glories 
are on the market. There was a 
time when their culture stood to 


blossoms open in the evening and 
dispel their fragrance until the 
sun closes them the following day. 
They tend to remain open during 
dark and cloudy weather. A west 
or east exposure is best for the 
moonflower, and it should not be 
placed on the north. The foliage 
makes a dense screen, and weil 
grown it reaches a height of 
twenty feet. 


The cypress vine (J pomaa 
quamoclit or, better, Quamoclit 
pinnata) has feathery fernlike 


foliage with small tubular scarlet 
flowers that are effective in mass. 
This can be used in partial shade, 
though, like its family, preferring 
sun. The rose-shaded Brazilian 
morning-glory (J. sefosa) is the 
strongest grower in the family, 
sometimes attaining thirty feet. 
The most amazing annual is 
Cobewa scandens, heavily massed 
with foliage that has been known 
to attain forty feet. Give it plenty 
of root room, sun, rich soil, and 
sow the seed on edge, preferably 
under glass. The balloonvine likes 
sun and light soil. The canary 
nasturtium or vine (7ropa@olum 
peregrinum, incorrectly called 7. 





COBAA SCANDENS 


Japan as the tulip craze did to 
Holland. They have found their 
way slowly to Occidental gardens 
with their wider range of brighter 
colors, larger blooms, deeply lobed 
foliage, and somewhat more dwarf 
growth. They require the same 
treatment as the common morn- 
ing-glory (J. purpurea) —sun, deep 
heavy loam, moisture. Either 
notch or soak the seeds before 
planting. 

The moonflower, while gener- 
ally sold under the name of 
I pomea grandiflora or I. bona-nox, 
has been classed as Calonyction 
aculeatum. By whatever name you 
acquire it, you will find it a pleas- 
ant companion for the hours of 
darkness, as the six-inch white 


canariense) deserves to be better 
known. The clear yellow flowers 
are good for cutting, and it can be 
used as a trailer for hanging 
baskets and boxes, as well as a 
climber in hot and sunny places. 
It is one of the best for a reason- 
ably dry spot. A valuable half- 
hardy perennial member of this 
family is 7. polyphyllum. The 
beautiful blue-gray foliaged stems 
of this trail for many feet down 
over the rockwork, and the large 
yellow flowers are both plentiful 
and brilliant. This is a rare plant 
from Chile. 

For delicate dainty tracery try 
Adlumia fungosa, a biennial with 
foliage similar to maidenhair fern 
and demanding some shade and 













Invite the Happy Little 


SONG BIRDS 
to your Home Grounds 


By putting up houses built to fit 
>< the needs and habits of each 
little tribe. Enjoy seeing and 
hearing the beautiful little song- 
birds singing or working in your 
x garden hunting the cut worins, 
bugs, moths, caterpillers and 
other annoying insects which 
devastate your choice trees, 
shrubs and flowers. Martins feed 
fromthe airand each one destroys 
thousands of mosquitos daily. 


¥ 


Wren House 


They are looking for Homes 
and your thoughtful provision 
of the kinds of homes they like, 
water to bathe in and some 
simple foods they crave, will 
bring multitudes of beautiful 
and useful song birds to your 
garden year after year. 
DODSON artistic bird 
houses are a feature in the 
2utiful e: 











design, material and work- 
manship. Sold only direct at 
prices even owners of mod- 
est homes can well afford. 





Martin House This fascinating book, 
of 48 Rooms “Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them"’ sent 


to anyone who loves our beautiful songbirds. 
It illustrates, describes and gives prices on all 
styles of bird houses, shelters, bi baths, 
special foods, etc. Mailed free on request. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


354 Harrison Street, Kankakee, I11. 
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A New Book— FREE 
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Or absorbing 
interest and practical value — this distin- 
guished book, beautifully illustrated with 
fine photographs and detailed drawings. 
Designed by craftsmen in their art for all 
who contemplate the landscape develop- 
ment of their properties — particularly 
— Those planning or building new homes 
— Home owners desiring to remodel the 

grounds of their present homes 
— Architects 
— Builders and Development Companies 
— Those who develop forests and wood- 
lands for pleasure or profit. 
The present edition of five thousand 
copies will be distributed without cost to 
residents of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
One dollar per copy outside this zone. 


Please address inquiries to 


LITTLE-I REE 


Landscaping & Forestry Service 
80-C Pleasant Street 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
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what does tt tell in your home ? 


IF THERE is one thing that “places” a family’s standard of living it is the manner in 
which they keep house. The bathroom, most of all, is a clue to the standards of the 
household, and the mast conspicuous thing in the bathroom is the toilet seat. This 
piece alone is often the flaw in an otherwise presentable house and one which is sure 
to lead to unfavorable impressions. Fortunately, such a defect may be obviated easily 
and inexpensively. 

A handsome Church Toilet Seat, strong, uncrackable, smooth as glass, may be 
fitted to any make of bowl in ten minutes with the help of only a pair of pliers. As 
readily as the rest of your furniture, it goes with you when you change residence. 

You will find that Church Sani- White Seats are now the usual installation in modern 


homes and apartments. Your neighboring plumbing establishment has them on display. 


Also in nine modern colors 


On a wave of deserved popularity, Church colored seats have been swept into those 
interesting homes that are so effectively 
bringing color into every room. These 
seats are now available in nine pastel 
shades and nine sea-pearl tints. This wide 
range of beautiful colors permits one to 
manage just the right color scheme for the 


particular bathroom. 


Ever-durable 


Like the Sani- White Seats, the colored seats 
are definitely guaranteed not to crack, 
splinter or tarnish. This is also true of 
Church bath chairs and stools. The cover- 


ing on them is not a paint, lacquer or 





enamel. It is solid, and has no joints in 
which germs or dirt can lodge. After years 
of service this covering will remain sani- Churc 
tary and free from blemish. Write for illus- sani~ ears 


trated folio. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Dept. “Toilet Seats for Better Bathrooms” 
B-3, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Sold by all plumbing stores since 1898 
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The Most Popular of All 
Summer-Flowering Bulbous Plants 


) Fora number of years we have been offer- 
ing a collection of 50 Gladioli Bulbs and 
have sold millions of them, receiving nu- 

merous testimonials as to their merits. This 

year we are also offering a choice collection 
of named varieties for those who wish to 
plan their garden according to a color 
scheme. All bulbs produced under ex- 
pert supervision on our own Farms. 


Special Collection No. 1 

For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every conceiv- 
able shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 


Special Collection No. 2 
For Five Dollars we will send 10 Bulbs each of 

10 choice named varieties, separately labeled, 

(100 Bulbs in all) of the following: 
America, Lavender-pink: Crimson Glow, Deep bril- 
liant crimson;E.J .Shaylor, Rose-pink; -Halley , Salmon- 
pink; Herada, Pure mauve; Mrs. Francis King, Ver- 
milion; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Deep salmon; Mrs. 
» Dr. Norton, Cream and pink; Peace, Splendid white, 

Schwaben, Canary-yellow. 


Simple cultural directions in each package. 


Order Your Bulbs Now, so as to have them to plant when you begin your garden. 


Mail your order with Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, mentioning this adver- 
tisement, and Bulbs will be sent prepaid to your home anywhere in the United States. 
Write for our 1929 Spring Seed Annual 


Simm ale 


30-32 Barclay Street New York City 
. Farms and Testing Gardens—Farmingdale and Islip, L. I. 
Branch Stores in Newark, N.J., White Plains, N. Y., Baltimore, Md. B 
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ROOF GARDENS 


OF 
BEAUTY & INDIVIDUALITY 


Scientifically and Artistically built, 
fair are a success 
We have made an intensive study of this subject and the following 
reasons will show why we succeed 
1: Scientific foundation for water storage 
2: Soil of high nutritive and slow deteriorating value 
3: Plants (Perennials) that are adopted to intense heat and 
excessive evaporation. 
4: We donot build any other gardens but Roof Gardens, Wall 
Gardens, and Rock Gardens 
Yes, we have a wonderful collection of plants for shady places 
and a choice assortment of Rock Plants, Alpines, Natives and 
rare Dwarf Shrubs and Evergreens 
We will be glad to welcome you at our Rock Garden Exhibit on 
the 2nd floor at the New York Flower Show March 11th to loth. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


89 Highland Avenue, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Roof Gardens built by May- 




















Dog kennel with partition. Walls 
and roof of cedar. Hard pine floor. 
Price $22. 





Lavying-house for 
12 hens. Price 
$35. 





Old homestead bird & 
house, 10 rooms, 16- 
foot pole. Price $15. 


SEND for the Hodgson book- 
let AX. It pictures and prices 


Rose Arbors 


Dog Kennels 
Garden Houses [ 


Picket Fences 


Trellises : ; Lattice Fence 

the outdoor equipment listed attic $ 
dl here. Everything made of ~ — Houses 
Pergolas cedar and shipped to you fin- Pe nce 
iad Mamaes ished, painted, ready to erect. Play Boats 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 6 East 39th St., New York 
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THE VALUE OF VINES IN PLANTING 
(Continued from page 408) 


moisture. The usual sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, and kindred flowers 
are usually treated under annuals, 
though they are in truth climbers. 
On the border line between the 
annual and the perennial vines 
is the bluecrown passionflower 
(Passiflora caerulea), in reality a 
tender perennial much grown in 
the South, where it is evergreen 
but of necessity treated as an 
annual in the north, started early 
under glass and grown on a sunny 
wall. Aside from the bloom, this 
carries an attractive vellow fruit. 
In training, be careful to fasten in 
the shoots and cut out those that 
can be dispensed with. It may be 
grown from seeds or cuttings. 
The perennial vines supply al- 
most an embarrassment of riches, 
though there are few hardy ever- 
green ones among them. Euony- 
mus radicans is extremely valuable 
in this respect, being hardier than 
the English ivy, and without its 
surface-damaging tendency. It is 
contented both in congested cities 
and along the seacoast, 
confine itself to the trunks of 
large trees, or mount stone and 
brick surfaces. It is not partic- 
ular as to soil, but needs richness 
to attain a height of twenty feet. 
The English ivy, while not 
hardy in more severe sections, is, 
in addition to the above uses, a 
good ground cover and _ also 
trailer. It is much used in interior 
decoration and is_ particularly 
fine in connection with wrought 
iron — stands, rejas, balcony rail- 
ings, porch and window boxes, 
and hanging baskets. Some of 
the smaller-leaved and -margined 
varieties are frequently used for 
indoor growth, and the variety 
minima is best for the rock garden 
A trellis is often used for its growth 
against cement walls, as it has 
some difficulty in attaching itself 
to them. It can be made to form 
a solid dark background for a 
bright jasmine or other blooms of 
brilliant hue. Ivy is not satisfac- 
tory upon frame dwellings, nor 
should it be allowed to grow above 
the eaves, as it will force its way 
between both slates and tiles. It 
can glorify a dead tree, but should 
be kept from the upper branches of 
alive one. An annual clipping will 
add vastly to its appearance. Do 
this in early spring just before the 
young leaves begin to start. 


HE Japanese and the Virginia 

creeper, with other members of 
the Ampelopsis family, are decidu- 
ous, but give the very finest autumn 
tints we have. They will all grow 
in any soil, but are inclined to 
tint more beautifully in one dry, 


will - 


rather than rich. The self-clinging 
varieties are good for both mason- 
ry and cement walls, the others 
for trellises, poles, and arbors, or 
festooning from the branches of 
some dark tree. These latter will 
need a little help and training to 
mount, but the self-clinging need 
only an occasional keeping within 
boundaries. The Japanese creeper 
(Ampelopsis tricuspidata) is of the 
self-clinging type. It has a darker- 
leaved variety in purpurea with 
deeper autumn tints and smaller 
leaves. The variety lowi is also 
smaller leaved. A. quinquefolia is 
the Virginia creeper and also 
climbs by means of tendrils with 
adhesive tips. A. engelmanni has a 
finer and denser foliage. It is wise 
to trim these back to within a few 
inches of the ground after planting 
to induce them to cling from the 
base up. 


THER vines for masonry 
walls are the Bignonias (Te- 
coma), frequently called trumpet 
vines, of which B. radicans is a 
hardy native with orange and red 
flowers and a fondness for leaf 
mould. B. capreolata is orna- 
mental in the South in a compost 
of loam and peat, but too tender 
for Northern gardens. Other vines 
for warmer gardens are the strik- 
ing parrotbeak (Clianthus), liking 
leaf mould, and the slender green 
Smilax, doing best in a light soil. 
The bougainvilleas too are for the 
far South, as well as the majority 
of the jasmines. Of these, the 
evergreen Jasminum primulinum 
seems the most accommodating, 
withstanding shade or drought, 
and producing quick effects even 
in poor soil. This is a Yunnan 
introduction with yellow flowers 
about two inches across. /. 
gracillimum is from Borneo and 
carries heads of fragrant white 
flowers. J. sambac, variety Grand 
Duke, is probably the finest, 
carrving its double white flowers 
continuously throughout the year. 
The yellow J. bumile is hardy 
enough for warm walls through 
the central sections, while the 
vellow winter-flowering J. sudi- 
florum and the white summer- 
flowering J. officinale are both 
much hardier and may be grown 
unprotected in the open nearly as 
far north as Philadelphia. A little 
care and good protection make 
them possible in New York and 
Boston. These are both fragrant 
All jasmines are better for a little 
thinning out of the weaker 
branches, and a cutting back of 
the extremely long ones. 
Hardier than the jasmines 
also favored for their fragrance 


and 
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Northern Grown 


ROSES 


Our geographical location enables us 
to hold our Roses strictly dormant 
until May. 
Ask any authority and they will tell you 
that Roses rarely do well when moved 
from a more southerly climate to a 
northern planting. They should be always 
taken from where they can be retarded. 
Qur Roses are hard grown with well 
ripened wood, which will not die back 


when set out, 


Nowhere Can You Buy 
Stronger Plants 


We will gladly send you our catalog 

if you mention House Beautiful. 
Our catalog is different as we do not pass 
along the description of the Hybridists 
the Roses grow in Europe, but as they 
grow in our garden, always stating 
defects as well as merits. 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist 

Williamsville, N. Y. 
(Near Buffalo) 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 
lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 
grow! With proper care no reseeding is ever 
necessary. You will have a deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that’s everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott's Creeping Bent. 


The New Super -Lawn 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal 
grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 
ing Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons or the chopped grass—and 
in a few weeks you 
have a luxuri- 
ant lawn like 
the deep 
green pile 

of a Turk- 
ish car- 
pet. 
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O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
258 MAIN ST. « 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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THE VALUE OF VINES IN PLANTING 
(Continued from page 410) 


are the honeysuckles (Lonicera), 
though not all are climbers. They 
should have sun and freedom from 
crowding, and are generally most 
pleasing rambuing up a tree or over 
an arbor. Against walls they 
sometimes tend to play host to 
aphids. Among the best for climb- 
ing are the common honeysuckle 
(L. periclymenum), best to use if 
the situation is shady, and its 
varieties, also the fragrant yellow 
L. caprifolium, L. etrusca, which 
adds purple to its yellow, the 
reddish L. japonica, and its yel- 
low variety flexuosa. 

The larger-flowered clematis of 


tolochia sipho). This is often used 
on a sunny wall or pergola until 
slower-growing ones have become 
established. Give it rich soil and 
moisture. Two other rapid-grow- 
ing foliage vines are from the yam 
and bean families, the cinnamon- 
vine and the kudzu vine. Give 
this last some winter protection. 
The actinidia can be used for a 
quick cover on arbors and trellises 
when the soil is rich, and the 


Akebia quinata for the same 
purpose in a sandy soil. The 
bittersweet (Celasirus scandens) 


makes a good ground cover and is 
valuable on rocky slopes. The 
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HONEYSUCKLE, LONICERA CANADENSIS 


the jackmani types are rather slow 
and capricious to establish, while 
the small-flowered virgins-bower 
types make themselves readily at 
home, C. virginiana and C, 
paniculata both carrying their 
small white flowers in clouds of 
August and September bloom. 
The Jackman hybrids are worth 
growing in spite of their uncer- 
tainty, ranging from pale blue to 
purple, claret, pink, white, and 
yellow. Leaf mould generously 
mixed with good loam, well limed, 
and enriched with manure is most 
to their liking, also some moisture, 
though not a boggy condition. 
They like a ground cover, and it Is 
well to have something to screen 
their lower growth, which tends to 
legginess. Cut out some of the old 
wood near the base after flowering. 

While the grapevine is usually 
treated under small fruits, it is not 
to be ignored for its decorative 
effects both in foliage and in fruit, 
and is a_ splendid deciduous 
climber for arbor, trellis, wall, or 
tree, being particularly ornamental 
in the fall. 

Another vine grown largely for 
its thick foliage and quick effects 
is the dutchmans-pipe (Aris- 


matrimony-vine (Lycium chinense) 
will grow very close to the sea. 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, the 
silver fleecevine, sometimes called 
knotweed, is not entirely hardy in 
exposed situations, but climbs 
slenderly over a thin pole, fence, 
low trellis, or bush, and is soft with 
its feathery rose or white flowers. 

Of all the vines that bloom, 
probably the wisteria has the 
greatest possibilities, so great and 
so numerous that thev have been 
treated by themselves.! 

In dealing with vines, it is 
necessary first to study the effect 
desired, then to choose carefull) 
those that may be adapted to the 
particular situation. Vines as 
ornaments should decorate and 
not entirely cover, gaining their 
effect from the contrast between 
their foliage and the background. 
Their principal purpose is to 
soften, to break hard architectural 
lines. When used as screens, a 
more solid growth is entailed, but 
one should be very sure that the 
screen is really desired before 
sacrificing the airiness and grace 
that is the vine’s chief charm. 

1See article in House Beautiful for 
October 1928. 





A La AS 
BEAUTIFUL 
TALEA 


Universally liked for its mass of beautiful brilliant 
flowers is the Japanese Azalea. Its dependability 
as a profuse bloomer makes this shrub much jn 
demand. On planting lists chosen with discriminat- 
ing taste, Azalea always finds a well deserved place 

his variety of Azalea is a member of a large 
family of which a number of common but pretty 
native varieties lend splendor to the Rhododendron 
F lora of the mountains of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and neighboring States. Japanese Azalea is a 
hardy variety in a beautiful range of colors. Large 
flowers in clusters is a characteristic blooming 
habit. Partial shade and planting in leafmold is 
beneficial to its best growth. ; 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Order either of the following shrubs from this ad at 
these very special postpaid prices. 
Japanese Azalea (Mollis) 
10”-12” thrifty plants 65c each 
12”-15” very bushy 1.25 “ 


,, The new red-leaved Japanese Barberry 
9-12” Bushy plants 65c each 4 for $2.00 
12"-15" rr 80c 4 “ $250 
15-18” ad - i = 4 “ $3.25 


Free Catalog and Booklet entitled— 

‘** How to Plant”’ 

Get our big 1929 Catalog that tells all about our 
600 Acres of “Everything that’s G and Hardy.” 
The catalog is a veritable index of big values and 
ontains a complete listing of standard and rare va 
rieties as well as the good old favorites. Get the free 
booklet that tells 
you how to plant 
for best results. 
It is simple and 
easy to under- 
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Painesville, Ohio 
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| Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow 


The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden — read 
all about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. 

Write for your ANNUAL 
today. It’s free. 
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| W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
| Burpee Buildings, Box 293, Philadelphia 


HOODACRES 


ELPHINIUMS 


Their BLUENESS BRINGS BEAUTY 
into the garden picture — greatest_1l 
towering spires of HOODACRES 
WHITES bloom with them. World's 
newest great flower creation. Hood- 
acres booklet illustrates them. Sow 
seeds early for fall blooming. 


CHAS. F. BARBER 
Troutdale, Oregon 


| Location on Columbia River Highway 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
American Farm Machine Co. = 
1094 33rd Ave., S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Catalog 
Free 











RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 
and Mountain Laurel. Fine specimens 2 to 
3 ft. 10 for $10.00; per 100 $75.00, Cash please. 
Ask for price list. Rhododendron Supply C0.» 
Wm. R. McGuire, Manager, Doeville, Tenn. 
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The world 
we live in 


Topay the world is literally at our doors. 
A spin of a dial, and we listen to the Presi- 
dent in Washington, or a football game in 
San Francisco. From our talking machines 
the greatest of operatic stars sing to us, 
the foremost dance orchestras play lively 
syncopation of our choosing. Our auto- 
mobiles stand ready to whisk us over 
smooth boulevards to new scenes. Mon- 
day is no longer blue: the family washing 
is done by electricity; so, too, is the cook- 
ing, and the preserving of food, and the 


sweeping of floors. 


Yes, the world we live in has changed 


. changed marvelously for the better. 


Have you ever stopped to consider the 
part advertising has played in this change? 
Glance over the advertisements in this 
magazine. How many of the products 
mentioned are old friends of yours, fa- 
miliar because you already own them or 
intend to get them soon! And the articles 
in your own home. Every one of them, 
probably, is advertised, either here or 
elsewhere. The chances are you first learned 
of them through the advertisements. 


Advertising is important to you because 
it keeps you informed of the changes in 
the world. It tells you of new products, of 
improved designs and workmanship and 
materials. It helps you to spend your 
money wisely and well. It points you to 
the better things of life. 


Advertising is the herald of progress. 
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LITTLE GARDEN 


NINE VOLUMES Series 


With Illustrations 


$1.75“ 


A ready reference material, this set of volumes 
will prove an indispensable addition to the 
permanent library of any gardener — especially to 
those who are looking for new ideas. All are au- 
thoritative, but not too technical to be interesting 
even to the casual reader. 





1. THe LitrL—E GARDEN 

By Mrs. Francis King 
A practical guide, emphasizing harmony and discrimina- 
tion, and giving tables and simple directions for planting. 


2. DEsIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 

By Fletcher Steele 
Mr. Steele sets forth the principles of landscape archi- 
tecture as applied to the house-lot and garden. 


3. VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 

By Mrs. Francis King 
Tells how to have a lovely pageant of beautiful harmony 
in the garden during the whole season. 


4. PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Edward Harding 
“The best and clearest popular guide on the peony.”” — 
The Florist’s Review. 


5. Tue Litrcte GARDEN For LitTLE MONEY 
By Kate Brewster 

Mrs. Brewster tells how to organize a garden, and carry 

it on most economically. 


6. Roses IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By G. A. Stevens 
Gives a carefully selected list of varieties of roses, and 
describes every phase of their growth and care. 
7. Tue Litrte KitcHEN GARDEN 
By Dorothy Giles 


How to cultivate a small but productive plot where 
either flowers, vegetables, or fruit may be grown. 


8. Iris IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Ella Porter McKinney 
This volume is the fruit of a brilliant experience in iris 
growing, a subject of increasing interest to gardeners. 
9. SPRING IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Frances Edge McIlvaine 
How the wealth of Spring may be most beautitully and 
successfully exploited by the gardener. 
Tuese ArE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press Books 
Published by Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
On Save at Att BOOKSELLERS OR 


8 ARLINGTON sTREET, Boston, MassacCHUSETTS 
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COTSWOLD CASEMENTS 


Cotswold 
Casements with 
Standard sized 
Leaded Glass 


constitute an im- 


portant detail in 


the architecture 
of this residence 
and add a distinc- 
tive note to the 
scheme of interior 
decoration. 


RESIDENCE AT FIELDSTON N - Y - 


The Cotswold is 
a Metal Casement 
of Moderate Cost 
and is guaranteed 
weatherproof 
when installed 
by International 


erectors. 
WY 
Agents in all the 


principal cities. 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM - ARCHT 


INTERNATIONAL - CASEMENT: CO - INC - JAMESTOWN -N.-Y- 


IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONT. 





THE BOOKS OF 
Alice Van Leer Carrick 


House Beautirut readers know well the 
delightful articles from Mrs. Carrick’s pen 
which have appeared in the magazine over a 
period of several years. Many of these articles 
are included in her books, the latest of which 


"SHADES OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 


American Profiles and Profilists 


An authoritative and comprehensive study of 
the art of the silhouette in America —a 
romantic story of the profilists and of their 


interesting subjects. ‘“Charming .. . full of 
handsome _illustrations."” — Jo Ranson in 
Tue Brooktyn Dairy Eacre. $5.00 


Earlier Books of Mrs. Carrick’ s are 


Tue Next-to-Notuinc House 
The author relates, in an interesting 
manner, how she furnished an old 
New England cottage with antiques 
at very small cost. With 67 ¢//ustra- 
tions. $2.50 


Cottecror’s Luck 
Mrs. Carrick recounts her remark- 
able finds and bargains in antiques. 
The book is a delightfully written 
guide to the world of antiques. With 
127 tllustrations. $3.00 


Cotvector’s Luck IN FRANCI 
The author takes you on a delightful 
tour through France in search of 
antiques. Very beguiling days 
in Paris. 

With 61 ¢é/lustrations. $3.00 


Cottector’s Luck In ENGLAND 
Mrs. Carrick tells her discoveries 
and triumphs while travelling 
through England visiting antique 
shops and private sales. With 63 


illustrations $3.00 








These Books, on sale at all booksellers, are publications of 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss 
and are published by Little, Brown & Company, Boston | 
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ge d. CS, 
: radio 
in every room 


Throw a switch—and you have your choice of two 
programs. Press a valve—and you have ice-water. 
Select a book from the library catalog—and it’s 
sent up to you. Wake in the morning, and find 
the newspaper under your door. . . . A Statler is 


your “home away from home.” 


The» organization of 
O70 LakLen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND +7 DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 


Wy Sauls wandiemeaiind memes anahia tie alt-anmaiee 
~ 
? DULL suNP™ 
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Bugs need not 


ruin your beautiful 


plants, flowers, shrubs | 


and evergreens. Destroy them 
through the use of Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray .. . the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is 
non-poisonous, easily applied 
and is equally effective in-doors 
or out-of-doors. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. Half-pint 40c; 
Quart $1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 
Gallons $12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 


Then there is Wilson’s 


SCALE-O.. . the powerful 
dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit and 
other trees. Scale-O kills Scale 
insects and eggs—even in Winter. 
Mixes readily in cold water ... 
covers very rapidly and evenly. 
1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Crd rewMitisn. 


Dept. B 
SPRINGFIELD, aa JERSEY 





Stand Supreme 





New Gladiolus 
Book—FREE 


Tue world looks to A. 
E. Kunderd for the new- 
est and best in Gladioli. 
He is the man who 
originated the famous 
Ruffled Gladiolus, the 
Laciniated, and many 
other new Gladioli. This 
year his stock is larger 
and more varied than 
ever. He has thousands 
of varieties, but his cata- 
log lists only a few hun- 
dreds of his very finest. 
63 new Gladioli are 
offered for the first time 
this year. To know about 
them—and how to order 

-send for the FREE 
Kunderd Gladiolus book. 
It pictures 43 in full 
colors and gives Mr. 
Kunderd’s own instruc- 
tions for growing them 
with perfect success. 
Kunderd Gladioli again took most of the im- 
portant prizes at last year’s Gladioli show. Write 
for the book today. Please use the coupon, 


A. E. KUNDERD 


Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
175 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus 
book. 
Name— 
Street or R. F. D 
City 


State —_ aa 
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CHats ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 325) 


in the composition of true porcelain, 
an English writer has described them 
as the bones and flesh of the ware. 
Kaolin is infusible and represents the 
strength or bones; petuntse is fusible 
and is used to bind the particles of clay 
together and to give the ware translu- 
cency. It is also used, softened with a 
little lime, form the transparent 
glaze. In true porcelain, paste and 
glaze are usually fired in one operation, 
hence the impossibility of telling in a 
fractured section where the glaze ends 
and the body begins. Decoration is 
often placed upon the raw body under- 
neath the glaze. In soft-paste porce- 
lain and in earthenware the body is 
usually lightly fired first, after which 
the decoration and glaze are added and 
the ware fired a second time, at greater 
heat. 

Soft-paste porcelain is of two kinds: 
that which is practically glass mixed 
with clay, and that which contains 
calcined bone. ‘The early wares of 
Bow, Chelsea, and English Lowestoft 
belong in the former class, which repre- 
sents the first efforts of Europeans to 
imitate the porcelain of China. 

Assuming that the translucency of 
porcelain was analogous to the translu- 


cency of glass, European potters made | 
all their early experiments with mix- 


tures of glass and clay. Finding great 
difficulty in firing ware of this compo- 
sition, they next experimented with 
the addition of bone ash, which came 
to be used in England in gradually in- 
creasing proportions, until in 1800 


Josiah Spode abandoned the use of 
glass entirely and made porcelain of 


calcined bone, and feldspar. 
‘bone china’ 
radically in 


china clay, 
This was the well-known 
of England. It differs 
appearance and composition from the 
early glass porcelain of Bow, although 
both are classed, under separate head- 
ings, as soft or ‘artificial’ paste porce- 
lain, thus: — 

Hard-paste or true porcelain:- 

Oriental, Meissen, Parian ware, etc. 
Soft-paste or artificial porcelain: 

1. Glass — Bow, Chelsea, etc. 

2. Bone — Spode, Minton, ete. 

In like manner, earthenware is di- 
vided into two classes, that is, hard 
Here the difference is 
Soft-paste 


and soft paste. 
more readily 

earthenware is porous and flaky and 
rough to the tongue, and resists heat 
badly. Under this head are included 
all slip decorated wares, all common 
white and common yellow wares, and 


discernible. 


flint enameled wares, and all tin 
enameled wares such as Delft or 
Majolica. 


Hard-paste earthenware resists heat 
to a superior degree. Its chief char 
acteristics are compact texture and 
hardness. In this class belong the 
and jasper of Wedg- 
coarse stoneware crocks, jars, 
fine salt-glazed stone- 


basalt wares 
wood, 
and so forth, 
ware, and agate ware; also stone china 
and iron-stone china, thus: 
Hard-paste earthenware: 

Stoneware and stone china 

Salt glaze and agate 

Basalt, jasper ware, etc, 


Soft-paste earthenware :— 
Slip wares 
Common wares, 

lustre wares 

Delft, Majolica, etc. 

I have not attempted to specify in 
these classifications by any means all 
of the different kinds of pottery and 
porcelain included under each heading; 
only to indicate a few as types in the 
hope of clearing up some of the most 
important points connected with the 
identification of individual examples. 
It should be understood that there are 
many contributing factors, such 
types of glaze, decoration, and so 
forth, which must also be taken into 
consideration in classifying pottery 
and porcelains; also that no rule is an 
infallible guide. Those of you who are 
interested enough to go into the matter 
more thoroughly are referred to 
Spargo’s excellent summary in Early 
American Pottery and China, and to 
the more detailed accounts in Chaf- 
fers’s Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain. 


Staffordshire and 


The Stradivarius Late! 


_——— on —o 


sh sles that I have on my desk 
this week three letters from differ- 
ent parts of the country about old 
violins which the writers have recently 
acquired, each bearing the label 
‘Antonius = Stradivarius Cremona 
Faciebat Anno ——,’ the date varying 
of course in each case. 
Magic legend! No wonder that the 
sight of it in an old instrument in- 
herited, perhaps, from a ‘musical’ 


great-uncle should cause the heart of 


the recipient to skip a beat! One must 
be more closely in touch with the world 
of music than the average American 
is to realize how frequently such labels 
appear and how little they mean. 

The price paid for greatness is cheap 
imitation, and this was true of An- 
tonio Stradivarius, perhaps more than 
of any other man. From the time the 
musical world first realized the quality 
of his genius, inferior makers copied 


his labels and attempted to pass off 


cheaper products as the work of his 
hands. So prevalent did this custom 
become that connoisseurs of musical 
instruments have learned to take no 
account whatever of a Stradivarius 
label. A violin is judged on its merits 
alone. 

As a matter of fact, there are exist- 
ing to-day only a few genuine Stradi- 
varius violins, and these have usually 
been passed reverently from one 
musician to another for generations 
back. When one appears for sale on 
the open market, the event, to a 
violinist, is one to rank with the sale 
of the manuscript of ‘Little Alice’ or 
a newly discovered Rembrandt, al- 
though the sum involved may be 
considerably less. Musicians as a rule 
do not think in terms of a Dr. Rosen- 
bach. After two centuries of such 
appreciation it will be seen that the 
chances of stumbling across a genuine 
Stradivarius unawares are very few. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 











THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 








SPADING MADE 
4g EASIER 


Long the favorite of expert 
English gardeners, this spading 
fork penetrates hard soil with 
little effort because of the 
shape of the tines. 

Tines square, sharp pointed, 
polished. Shank, tines and 
strap forged from one piece 
high carbon fork steel. 
Practically unbreakable. 
The brand TRUE TEM- 
PER is burned in the 
handle to mark each 
fork as the best tool 










Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 








of its kind that can TRUE 
be made. TEMPER 
00 










THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1926 Keith Bidg. 






Cleveland, Ohio FREE 

Aakers of Farm and on Request 
zarden Tools for over 

—Valuable 

anes 56-page Gar- 

den Book, 


every step in 
gardening. 
Write today. 





Garden Book 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the 4-tine 
English Digging Fork, Cat. No. ED4D, send 
us his name and $2. 75 and we will supply you 


direct, postpaid. 
ENGLISH DIGGING FORK 


RUE IEMPER 























FOR MANY YEARS 
JACOBS 
BIRD- HOUSES 


have been purchased 
by thousands all over 
the country, because 
they are beautiful and 
uniformly successful. 
To have birds live about 
| your home YOU need 
| know very little about their 
habits — WE know how 
to make houses that birds 
| will occupy. Thousands of 
| testimonial letters prove 
} that. Write for our new 
IF REE booklet showing 25 
Nest Boxes and Colony 
Houses from $1.50 to$125. 
Jacobs Bird-House and 
Manufacturing Co. 
Waynesburg, Pz 
























INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANTTREE LABELS 


Label your plants § 
and learn to know 
them. Add to the 
orderly appearance of your garden. 
Attractive—weather and wear proof. Always 


legible. No ink used. Inexpensive. “Best ever.” 
a 10 ny for samples of various kinds. 


1 & Socket Mfg. Co. 


WesT ale CONN. 





























This valuable little booklet “How 
to Plant” will help you. 5« nt — 
with our big 1929 catalog that lists 
every thing needed for t 
landscaping yourhome. >t 
and rare varietie Ss. Shrubs rrees, 
. Perennials, Bulbs 
and Fruits. ees AL--- Ve n (10) 
White Regal Lily 3 to 4-0 r$ 






Prepaid. 
‘THE COLE NU RSERY CO., Painesville. “Ohio 











CONSECRATIO MEDICI AND 





OTHER PAPERS by Dr. Harvey 
Cushing. §2.50 at all bookse!!.rs. 








ethaps “Your Home 
has an Undiscovered. Room 


a is unsuspected joy and restand healthful motor cars and questionable passers-by! 
outdoor living, waiting right at your threshold. There is only one Dubois fence; you are 
All that you need to transform an open lawn cautioned against imitations. It is made in 
or yard into a sheltered “outdoor room” is a France, of live, split chestnut saplings, woven 
rustic enclosure of Dubois Woven Wood Fence. _ closely together with rust-proof Copperweld wire, 
Its gracious protection is an indispensable part —_It comes in five foot sections, ready to erect 
of Continental life in town or country,and ithas —_ and in three heights: 6’-6”; 4’ 11” and 3’ 10? 
now brought its gift of seclusion to America. Dubois is effective and economical fora 
Your summer day breakfast, afternoon tea multitude of uses; on estates, in suburban 
communities and for city yards and roof gardens— 
wherever an artistic barrier or screen is needed. 
for free Dubois catalog, with photo- 


or supper may now be enjoyed amid the cool 
fragrance of a tranquil garden, even though the 
world may be throbbing but a few feet away, Write 


And what peace of pg to read, se _ eriiphs of le eine sand pi ices. Robert 
» Reeves Co. Sole Importers, 


or cultivate your garden, * om : 
knowing that the ¢ en. §. ¢ 0 i Se ws Park Avente, New York: 
oo ae: ropinerly at Weagter Street ) 


7... 


ngs shielded 


See the Dubois Exhibit at leading Flower Shows; BOSTON— March 19th to 23ed, CHIC AGO— February 23ed to March 3d, NEW YORK —March lich co léch, BUFFALO— April 6ch co M4ch 
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New Chrysler Imperial 7-passenger Sedan- Limousine (wire wheels extra) 


DISCERNING public which 
always expects the unusual and 


the superlative from Chrysler engi- 
neering and manufacturing—based 
upon Chrysler’s consistent record of 
leadership in every field—is more 
than ever satisfied by the new Im~- 
perial. . . . GQ It has sensed here a 
degree of quality which would be 
prohibitive in a car, if produced with 
anything less than Chrysler efficiency 


and economies. ... QQ Chrysler 
has never produced its equal in every 
phase of beauty and behavior, in 
ease of handling and riding, in 
safety and dependability. . . . G The 
new Imperial is the finest elabora- 
tion of Chrysler genius in design 
and performance and of the new 
style that re~styles all motor cars 
which has swept Chrysler to new 
heights of demand the country over. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL PRICES—Roadster, $2675; Standard Coupe, $2895; 
Town Sedan, $2975; 5-passenger Sedan, $2975; Convertible Coupe, $2995; 7-passenger 
Sedan, $3095; 7-passenger Phaeton, $3095; Sedan-Limousine, $3 475. All pricesf.o. b. factory 












